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RENFREWSHIRE— PAISLEY, 


Saturday,  lat  Jvh/y  1820. 


Sedeeunt. 
LoED  Peesident, 
LoED  Justice  Cleek, 
Loud  Chief  CoMMissioiirEE. 


o  Geand  Juey. 

1.  Sir  Wm.  Milliken  Napier,  Bart. 
?  2.  William  Muee,  Esq. 

._,  3.  James  Stuaet,  Esq, 

4.  William  Wilson,  younger,  Esq, 
•*  5.  Matthew  Beown,  Esq. 

;  6.  KoBEET  Wallace,  Esq. 

[^-  7.  Chaeles  Cunninghame,  Esq. 

8.  Andeew  Moody,  Esq. 

9.  John  Hamilton,  Esq. 
10.  Adam  Keie,  Esq. 

vol.  III.  A 


11.  John  Craig,  Esq. 
is.  William  Maxwell,  Esq. 
18.  HsNBr  DtTNLOP,  Esq. 
14.  William  Stewabt,  Esq. 

14.  William  Carlile,  Esq. 

15.  QuiMTON  Leitch,  Esq. 

16.  Robert  Stewart,  Esq. 

17.  James  Watt,  Esq. 

18.  Archibald  Falconer,  Esq. 
19*  BoBEBT  Babclay,  jun.  Esq. 
M.  WiiLiAM  Kn^f  Esq. 

SI.  John  Lowndes,  Esq. 

SS.    BoBEBT  COCHBANE,  Esq. 

The  Grand  Jury  being  sworn,  the  Officers  of  Court  ap- 
pointed, and  the  same  forms  observed  as  in  Stirling,  the  Lord 
President  delivered  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

The  witnesses  whose  names  were  indorsed  on  the  back  of 
the  respective  Bills  of  Indictment,  were  then  sworn  in  Court 
to  ^ve  evidence  before  the  Grand  Jury. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
The  Grand  Jury  returned  into  Court  with  a  true  Bill 
against 

James  Speirs, 
John  Lang, 
James  Walker, 
Bobert  Parker, 


for  High  Treason. 


John  Young, 
John  Smellie, 
James  Nixon, 


The  two  first  indicted.     The  five  last  not  in  custody. 

At  the  request  of  the  two  indicted,  Messrs  Jefirey  and 
Grant  were  assigned  to  them  as  Counsel,  and  Peter  and 
James  Jacks  of  Paisley,  as  Agents. 

The  prisoners  being  served  with  copies  of  their  indict- 
ment, and  of  lists  of  witnedses  and  Jury,  the  Court  adjourn- 
ed till  the  9Std  day  of  July. 


s 


Saturdagf,  md  July,  ISSO. 

*  Sedbhunt. 
Load  Justice  Clebc^ 
Lord  Pitmilly, 
And  all  the  Grand  Jury  except  twa 

At  the  request  of  James  Speirs  and  John  Lang,  the  ac 
cused,  the  Court  assigned  Mr  Erskine  Douglas  S^ndford 
as  their  Counsel,  in  the  room  of  Mr  Jeffrey ;  and  in  the  eyent 
of  Mr  Grant  not  being  able  to  attend  the  trial,  Mr  John  Ar- 
chibald Murray  was  assigned  in  his  room. 

The  two  defendants  were  then  severally  arraigned,  by  read- 
inj;  the  indictment,  which  was  precisely  the  same  with  that 
in  Lanarkshire,  except  that  the  names  of  the  accused  were 
James  Spiers  and  John  Lang,  and  the  five  other  persons 
above  named  not  in  custody^  and  the  locus  deUcH,  the  Abbey 
parish  of  Paisley,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew, 

The  prisoners  pleaded  Not  Guilty;  and  the  Court  in« 
formed  them,  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  take  their  trial 
on  Tuesday,  the  1  st  of  August,  to  which  day  the  Court  ad- 
journed, after  issuing  a  Precept  to  the  Sheriff  for  summon- 
ing the  Petit  Jury. 


PAISLEY. 

Tuesdayj  1st  Aiigust,  1820. 

Sederunt. 
LoED  Justice  Clebk, 
Lord  Chief  Baron, 
Lord  Pitmilly. 

present. 
James  Speirs — John  Lang. 

The  Counsel  for  the  Crown  stated,  that  it  was  intended  to 
proceed  first  with  the  trial  of  James  Speirs. 


Mr  Grant. — My  Lord,  it  has  been  agreed  on  our  part, 
that  the  witnesses  to  the  declarations  and  official  persons 
need  |iot  be  inclosed  ;  it  being  understood,  that  when  they 
come  to  prove  the  declarations,  on  putting  the  first  witness 
into  the  box,  the  other  witnesses  to  the  declarations  shall 
withdraw. 

Lord  JiLStice  Cleric. — Very  well. 

Lord  Advocate.'^^We  will  take  the  case  of  James  Speirs. 

Mr  Grant — The  other  prisoner,  who  is  not  now  on  his 
trial,  has  been  summoned  as  a  witness  for  the  person  now  on 
his  trial,  and  therefore  it  will  be  proper  he  should  retire. 

Lord  Jiistice  Clerk. — We  have  no  use  for  him  here. 

Mr  Hope. — ^It  may  be  important  we  should  have  his  at- 
tendance m  Court ;  and  if  the  Crown  dispense  with  the  ne- 
oesflity  of  putting  him  out  of  Court,  the  other  prisons  can- 
not desire  it. 

Mr  Grant.'-^The  withdrawing  of  witnesses  is  a  matter  of 
arrangement  between  the  parties. 

Mr  Hope. — ^We  do  not  inast  on  it. 

Mr  Crron^.— Then  we  have  a  right  to  have  all  our  wit. 
nesses  in  Court ;  I  know  of  no  right  the  Crown  has  difierent 
from  the  prisoner. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — ^If  the  Crown  deare  to  have 
him  in  Court,  that  does  not  preclude  your  calling  him  as  a» 
witness ;  but  probably  the  presence  of  that  other  defendant, 
may  be  wanted,  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  him<*-them. 
might  not  this  be  done  ?  might  not  that  defendant  withdrawr 
in  company  with  an  officer,  and  be  brought  into  Court  whesm 
the  Crown  Counsel  wish  him  to  be  present  ?    If  that  will- 
not  answer  the  purpose-— 

Mr  Grant. — It  do^s  not  appear  to  be  a  matter  of  imports— 
«nce  to  the  prisoner  that  he  should  withdraw ;  but  I  men- 
tion it,  that  it  may  not  be  the  subject  of  observation  after — 
wards. 

Lord  Justice  CZ^rA;.— -The  course  which  the  Lord 
Baron  suggests  is  the  proper  course. 

Lord  Advocate. — I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 

I^nd  Justus  Clerk.-^Ijet  that  prisoner  be  removed. 


Mr  Gnmin'^'NLj  Lord,  I  must  bear  testiinony  to  the  pro- 
priety  of  witnesses  being  generally  excluded. 

Lord  Jug&ce  CJerJe.'-^Ile  will  be  taken  out  in  ciratody,  and 
be  kept  near  at  hand,  so  as  to  be  ready  when  called  for. 

John  Lang  was  removed  from  the  bar. 


TRIAL 


OF 


JAMES  SPEIRS. 


The  Jurors  returned  by  the  Sheriff  were  called  over, 
when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  following  were  not  free^ 
bolders  of  the  county  of  Lanark,  to  the  amount  of  fcHty  sluU 
Ibgs  a-year« 

G-eorge  Robertson,  merchant. 
William  Montgomery,  farmer. 
James  Orr,  farmer. 

ThefoOoubingJvTora  were  excused.^ 

John  Wilson,  Esq.,  on  account  of  illness< 

John  Aviston,  Esq.,  on  account  ei  illness. 

Alexander  Macalister,  manufacturer,  on  account  of  illness. 

J(Akn  Connel,  candlemaker,  being  improperly  described  in 
the  panel. 

Joseph  Twigg,  cotton-spinner,  being  in  England. 

Robert  Thompson,  Esq.,  on  account  of  illness. 

William  Warden,  farmer,  being  improperly  described  in 
the  panel. 
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Jcba  Duplopy  wntCTy  bung  kopeoperly  deaBribed  in  the 
panel. 
Thomas  Calderwood^  baker,  on  aooount  of  lUneM. 
Adam  Hamilton,  bleacher,  on  aooount  of  illneM. 


7^  Juror 9  who  had  answ^ed  to  if^  names  Tjoere  again 

cdUedaoer* 

Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart,  Bart— «wom. 

Boyd  Alexander,  Esq.— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Robert  Fulton,  Esq^^-challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

James  Buchanan,  Esq. — challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

William  Lowndes,  Esq.— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

William  Napier,  Esq.— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Allan  Ker,  merchanW-^wom. 

Bobert  Smith,  Esq. — challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Robert  McLean,  manufacturer— challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

William  Burr,  manufacturer — challenged  by  the  Crown. 

William  McLean,  merchant— -challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

James  Kibble,  Esq.— challenged  by  the  prisoner* 

William  Langmuir,  gr^dn  merchant — challenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

Joseph  Whitehead,  tanner — challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Fulton  MacEerril,  Esq.— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

John  MacNaught,  merchant— sworn. 

Alexander  Liing,  Esq. — challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Robert  Hunter,  merchant— sworn. 

Hugh  Cameron,  upholsterer— challenged  by  the  Crown. 

John  Roger,  (doth^merchant — challenged  by  the  Crown. 

James  Stewart,  merchant— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

John  Holmes,  comm^oal  ag^it — challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Thomas  Turner,  commercial  agent— challenged  by  the 
Crown. 

John  Adam,  upholsterer— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Greorge  Dempster,  wood-merchant— ^diallenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

William  Scott,  gentleman — challenged  by  the  prisoner 


Duncan  Sftmoe,  eoopfv-w«ehaUei^;dl  fay  the  priioBM; 

James  Coats,  nianuftcfiireiw.4nrorn. 

Matthew  Bodger,  the  dder,  farmer    swonu 

William  Caldwell,  farmer—challenged  by  the  Crown. 

William  Stirling,  QiothomerdiaD^«"pchaUengied  by  the  pn- 
soner. 

William  Lyal,  grocer— challenged  by  the  prisoner* 

John  Neilson,  grocer— challenged  by  the  Crown* 

Alexander  Leiper,  merchant-*-8worn. 

Robert  Stevenson,  distiller  and  farm«!^-*«haUenged  by  the 
prisoner. 

James  King,  farmer— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Andrew  Clark,  farmer — challenged  by  the  prisons* 

James  Kerr,  brickmaker— challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Peter  Kerr,  tbread^manufacturer— challenged  by  the 
Crown. 

Robert  Muir,  baker—- diallenged  by  the  prisoner.^ 

Archibald  Livingston,  merchant— challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

John  Adam,  bleacher — challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Andrew  Brown,  cotton-spinner— challenged  by  the  pri- 
soner. 

William  Glen,  fanner— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Gavin  Browning,  druggist— sworn. 

William  Waterson,  painter— -challenged  by  the  Crown. 

John  Bell,  soap-boileiv- challenged  by  the  Crown. 

IMalcoIm  Lang,  dyer— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

David  Trail,  dyer— sworn. 

James  Miller,  manufacturer— challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Henry  Wilson,  writer — challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Francis  Martin,  writer-*-challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Robert  Dunlop,  ootton«spinner-^-^baUenged  by  the  pr^ 


Thomas  Carlisle,  bleacher — challenged  by  the  prisoner. 
John  Montreth,  cotton-spinnerw^^allenged  by  the  pri^ 


John  Houre^  Esq.— challenged  by  the  prisoner. 
William  Mather^  farmer-idiallCTiged  by  the  priionen 
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Beid,  Meachcp— challenged  by  the  Crown. 

John  Gibson,  ootton-yam-merchant— sworn. 

John  Maedermkl,  manufeusttirer— challenged  by  the 
Crown. 

James  Barr,  manu£Eu;turer— challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Archibald  Barr,  druggist— challenged  by  the  Crown. 

William  Hardie,  tobacconist— -challenged  by  the  prisoner. 

Duncan  Dougall,  manufacturers-challenged  by  the  Crown. 

John  Henderson,  haberdasher— challenged  by  the  Crown. 
'    William  Paton,  cloth'.merchant — challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Bobert  Patison,  thread-manufacturer — challenged  by  th^ 
Crown.. 

AlexanderPinkerton,merchant— challengedbytheCrown. 

Bobert  Balston,  tea-dealer— challenged  by  the  Crown. 

John  Bichardson,  coal-agent — challenged  by  the  Crown. 

Thomas  Wright,  perfumer— sworn. 

James  Wilson,  merchantp-Hswom. 


.The  Jury. 

Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart,    Alexander  Leifer, 

Bart.  Gavin  Browning, 

AziLan  Ker,  Datid^  Trail, 

John  M^N aught,.  John  Gibson, 

Bobert  Hunter,  Thomas  Wright, 

James  Coats,  James  Wilson. 
Matthew  Bodger^ 

Lord  Justice  Clerk:-^lt  is  now  proper  for  me  to  intimate^ 
diat  this  Court  expects  and  requires  that  no  part  of  the 
pleading  of  Counsel,  or  of  the  evidence,  shall,  upon  any  ac- 
count, be  made  public,  not  only  until  the  end  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  this  place,  but  till  the  end  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ings under  this  commission ;  and  any  person  that  violates 
thb  order,  in  any  respect,  will  certainly  incur  the  highest 
punishment  that  Uib  Court  can^  inflict. 


The  Jary  were  charged  with  the  prisoner  in  the  usual 
form. 

The  Indictment  was  opened  by  Mr  Maconochie. 

Mr  SoRdtor-General. — ^May  it  please  your  Lordship- 
Gentlemen  of  the  Jury — The  Grand  Jury  of  this  county 
having  returned  a  true  bill  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
he  is  now  put  upon  his  trial,  upon  the  indictment  before  you, 
on  a  charge  of  High  Treason ;  and  it  is  the  duty,  which  you 
are  now  assembled  upon  your  oaths  to  perform,  to  determine 
with  respect  to  that  unfortunate  man, — (for  unfortunate, 
whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  this  trial,  he  certainly  must  be 
deemed,)— 'it  is  your  duty,  assembled  upon  your  oath,  to 
determine  the  momentous  question  of  his  guilt  or  innocence 
of  that  charge— a  question  of  infinite  moment  to  him,  but 
of  no  less  moment  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  between 
him  and  which  you  are  now  called  upon  to  do  justice. 

Gentlemen,  in  compliance  with  the  forms  of  judicial  pro- 
ceeding applicable  to  questions  of  this  nature,  it  is  my  duty 
to  explain  to  you,  generally  and  briefly,  the  principles  of 
law  upon  which  this  indictment  is  founded,  to  explain  to 
you  further  the  charges  which  the  indictment  contains,  and 
to  bring  under  your  notice  those  facts  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  disclosed  in  the  evidence  before  you,  and  to  which  it 
will  be  your  duty  to  apply  the  law. 

It  is  known.  Gentlemen,  to  all  of  you,  that  the  law  of 
High  Treason,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  the  law  of  the 
united  empire,  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  a  statute 
which  immediately  followed  the  Scottish  Union.  That  sta- 
tute introduced,  as  the  treason  law  of  Scotland,  that  law 
which  had  been  introduced  by  ancient  statutes  in  England, 
*i^d  which  had  been  matured  and  expltuned  by  a  long  series 
^judicial  determinations.  It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary 
^  I  should  call  your  attention  to  an  early  statute  upon 
which  really  the  whole  law  of  treason  is  founded,  and  also 
^  a  more  recent  statute,  which  was  passed  in  reference  to 
^  early  statute^  and  in  further  explanation  or  extension 
^the  principles  that  were  therein  enacted. 
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The  first  statute  upon  the  subject  u  that  of  £4ward  III., 
and  its  terms  are  quite  remarkable  for  distinctness  and 
precision.  **  Whereas  divers  opinions  have  been  before  this 
time  in  what  case  Treason  shall  be  said,  and  in  what  not, 
ttie  King,  at  the  request  of  the  Lords  and  of  the  Commons, 
hath  made  the  declaration  following ;  that  is  to  say,  when  a 
man  doth  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our  Lord  the 
King,  and  if  a  man  do  levy  war  against  our  Lord  the  Sang 
within  his  realm,  and  thereof  be  provably  attainted  of  open 
deed  by  the  people  of  his  condition,^  such  man  shall  be 
deemed  a  traitor. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  it  will  be  obvious  to  you,  from  the 
terms  of  the  statute,  that  there  are  two  distinct  propositions 
laid  down,  constitudng  and  defining  Treason.  The  first  is, 
^*  If  a  man  do  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  the  Bjng, 
and  be  thereof  attainted  of  open  deed  by  people  of  his  con* 
dition.^  From  these  terms,  Grentlemen,  you  will  observe 
that  the  law  contemplates  compassing  and  imagining^-*that 
is,  the  purpose  and  intention  of  the  party-— as  being  the 
crime.  In  all  other  cases,  in  which  the  object  of  the  indivi- 
dual is  to  take  away  the  life  of  another,  the  crime  is  not 
reckoned  in  law  to  be  completed  unless  the  life  is  actually 
destroyed ;  but,  for  reasons  which  must  be  obvious  to  all,  it 
is  here  laid  down,  that  if  there  be  a  purpose  and  intention 
to  take  the  life  of  the  King,  it  is  not  necessary,  for  the  full 
accomplishment  of  the  legal  crime,  that  the  life  of  the  King 
should  be  touched  or  taken ;  it  is  sufficient,  in  the  first  place, 
that  you  shall  be  satisfied  that  there  was  a  purpose  in  the 
heart  of  the  criminal  to  do  so,  or  to  do  that  which  the  law 
reckons  to  be  the  same  thing,  and  that  that  purpose  is  eyif 
denced  by  an  open  overt  act  and  deed. 

The  next  Treason  laid  down  in  the  statute  is  levying 
war  agmnst  the  King  within  bis  realm.  Gentlemen,  it  is  a 
question  what  is  meant  by  levying  war  against  the  King  in 
his  realm.  Now,  upon  this  matter,  I  have  to  state  to  you, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  definition  of  the  crime  of  levying 
war,  that  war  should  be  levied  by  means  of  a  regular  military 
array — that  it  should  be  levied  by  means  of  an  army  fully 
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aad  regul^ly  equipped.    It  is  quite  sufficient  to  constitute 

a  levying  of  war,  in  the  first  place,  that  an  assembly  of  people 

do  congregate  together  with  purposes  of  violence,  and  that 

they  furnish  themselves  with  such  means  as  may  be  within 

their  reach— ^uch  means  as  clearly  indicate  a  purpose  of  vio« 

lence ;  and  such  means  as  may  enable  them  to  proceed  even 

the  shortest  length  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  violence. 

So  much  as  to  the  manner  of  levying  war.  But,  in  order  to 

render  it  a  levying  of  war  under  the  statute,  and  a  treason* 

able  levying  of  war,  another  requisite  is  demanded  by  the 

law.     It  is  required  that  the  object  of  that  violence  be  one 

^ther  directed  against  the  person  of  the  King,  or  against 

the  office  of  the  King,  or  that  it  be  directed  for  the  purpose 

of  accomplishing  some  general  object ;  a  forcible  alteration 

in  the  constitution,  or  a  forcible  alteration  of  any  of  those 

general  public  institutions  in  the  country  which  concern  the 

general  welfare,  and  do  not  concern  the  peculiar  and  private 

interests  of  the  individuals,  by  whom  that  violence  is  attempt* 

ed  or  concerted. 

I  cannot  better  explain  what  the  law  understands  in  this 
matter,  than  by  reading  a  passage  from  one  of  the  best  auf 
tborities  in  the  English  books;  I  mean  from  the  work  <^ 
Mr  Justice  Foster,  who  says,  "  Every  insurrection  which, 
in  judgment  of  law,  is  intended  against  the  person  of  the 
Cng,  be  it  to  dethrone  or  imprison  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to 
alter  his  measures  of  government,  or  to  remove  evil  coun* 
seUors  from  about  him— these  risings  a]l  amount  to  levying 
war  within  the  statute,  whether  attended  by  the  pomp  and 
circumstances  of  open  war  or  not ;  and  every  conspiracy^— » 
Gentlemen,  you  will  please  to  attend  to  that— ^'  and  every 
consfnracy  to  levy  war  for  these  purposes,  though  not  Trea^ 
^  within  the  clause  of  levying  war,  is  yet  an  overt  act 
within  the  other  clause  of  compassing  the  King'^s  death ;— < 
for  these  purposes  cannot  be  effected  by  numbers  and  open 
force  without  manifest  danger  to  his  person.^*  Then  he  goes 
on  in  these  terms :  *^  Insurrections  in  order  to  throw  down 
aUuidosures,  to  alter  the  established  law  or  change  religion, 
toeohanoe  the  price  of  all  labour,  or  to  open  dl  prisons ;. 
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all  risings  in  order  to  effect  these  innovations  of  a  public  and 
general  concern,  by  an  armed  force,  are  in  construction  of 
law  High  Treason,  within  the  clause  of  levying  war ;  for 
though  they  are  not  levied  at  the  person  of  the  King,  they 
are  against  his  royal  majesty ;  and  besides,  they  have  a 
direct  tendency  to  dissolve  all  the  bonds  of  society,  and  to 
destroy  all  properQr,  and  all  government,  too,  by  numbers 
and  an  armed  force.  Insurrection,  likewise,  for  redresong 
national  grievances,  or  for  the  expulsion  of  foreigners  in  ge- 
neral, or,  indeed,  of  any  angle  nation  living  here  under  the 
protection  of  the  King,  or  for  the  reformation  of  real  or 
imaginary  evils  of  a  public  nature,  and  in  which  the  insur- 
gents have  no  special  interest ;  risings  to  effect  these  ends 
by  force  and  numbers  are,  by  construction  of  law,  within  the 
clause  of  levying  war,  for  they  are  levelled  at  the  King^s 
crown  and  royal  dignity.     ' 

Gentlemen,  the  prindple  upon  which  levying  of  war  for 
any  of  these  public  general  purposes  is  held  to  be  an  overt 
act,  evidencing  an  intention  to  compass  or  bring  about  the 
death  of  the  King,  is  this :  The  King  forms  one  of  the  three 
estates  of  the  kingdom ;  he  forms  that  estate  of  the  kingdom 
which  gives  life,  energy,  and  activity  to  the  whole  constitu- 
tion ;  the  whole  executive  power  is  intrusted  to  that  branch 
of  the  constitution ;  the  duty  of  protecting  all  the  other 
general  establishments  of  the  country  is  imposed  upon  the 
Crown ;  and  it  is  held,  and  justly  held,  that  no  man  can 
contemplate,  or  intend,  or  conspire  to  accomplish  a  change 
in  the  constitution  of  Parliament, — for  instance,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  law,  in  the  establishment  of  religion,  or  in 
any  other  branch  of  the  constitution, — without  contempUu 
ting  the  absolute  necessity  of  overcoming  the  executive 
branch  of  the  constitution,  and  in  accomplishing  that,  con- 
templating all  that  may  be  necessary  for  that  object ;  and  it 
is  perfectly  clear,  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  Crown,  or 
the  executive,  can  be  constrained  or  put  down  by  an  armed 
force,  without  almost  the  inevitable  result  either  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  kingly  office,  or  of  the  destruction  of  the 
natural  life  of  the  King.  Such,  Gentlemen,  is  the  construc- 
tion of  the  law— I  state  it  to  you  as  a  principle  upon  which 
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there  can  be  no  doubt— such  is  the  construction  of  the  law 
hid  down  in  all  the  books,  and  established  by  a  course  of 
unquestionable  decisions.    And  accordingly,  in  a  recent  trial 
—I  mean  the  trial  of  Watson  for  High  Treason — the  law  is 
laid  down  in  these  terms  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  judges 
of  England.  I  quote  from  the  charge  of  Mr  Justice  Bay  ley 
to  the  Grand  Jury  upon  that  occasion.    <^  If  there  is  an  in- 
surrections—that is,  a  large  rbing  of  people,  in  order,  by  force 
and  violence,  to  accomplish  or  avenge,  not  any  private  objects 
of  their  own,  not  any  private  quarrels  of  their  own,  but  to 
effectuate  any  general  public  purpose — that  is  considered  by 
the  law  as  a  levying  of  war.  There  must  be  an  insurrection, 
force  must  accompany  that  insurrection,  and  it  must  be  for 
an  object  of  a  general  nature ;  but  if  all  these  circumstances 
concur,  that  is  quite  sufficient  to  constitute  the  offence  of  le- 
vying war.**    And  after  stating  a  variety  of  adjudged  cases 
ID  older  times,  that  learned  Judge  comes  down  to  a  case, 
which  certainly  comes  within  the  reach  of  the  memory  of 
those  to  whom  I  now  address  myself,  and  may  possibly  have 
come  within  the  actual  observation  of  some  of  you.  '^  In  our 
own  times,'^  says  that  learned  Judge,   "  in  Lord  George 
Gordon^s  case,  there  was  an  insurrection  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  down  Popery — there  was  a  very  large  insurrecti<m, 
with  a  view  to  that  object,  to  support,  or  at  least  apparently 
to  support,  our  own  religious  establishment,  and  to  put  down 
di  those  ])ersons  who  were  of  the  Roman  Catholic  profes- 
sion ;  and  the  Judges  there  had  no  doubt  or  difficulty,  that  a 
rising  for  that  general  purpose,  was  an  act  of  levying  war 
against  the  Crown.'*^ 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  state  to  you  generally,  although  I  do 
not  think  that  your  attention  will  ultimately  be  very  much 
directed  to  that  point,  that,  in  considering  what  is,  or  is  not, 
so  overt-act  of  compassing  the  King^s  death,  which  is  the 
first  of  the  Treasons  that  is  stated  for  your  consideration, 
levying  of  war  against  the  King,  provided  it  be  a  war  or  in- 
surrection of  the  description  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  a 
Gons|nracy  to  levy  war,  provided  that  war  contemplates  a 
general  object,  such  as  that  which  I  have  explained,  both  the 
one  and  the  other  of  these  acts,  arc  conndered  in  law  to  be 
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orert  acU  of  oomposttDg  the  King^s  death ;  aad  if  theie  were 
sufficiently  established  in  proof  before  you,  it  would  be  your 
duty  to  return  a  yerdict  upon  that  count  of  the  indictment 
before  you. 

But,  Gentlemen,  in  order  to  remove  certdn  difficulties, 
which  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  our  present  purpose 
that  I  should  explmn ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  somewhat  ex* 
tending  and  rendering  more  clear  and  more  effectual  tar  the 
public  protection,  the  law  of  Treason,  another  act  of  ParBa* 
ment  was  passed  during  the  late  Ejng'^s  reign,  to  which  I  am 
now  to  call  your  attention.     The  act  of  Parliament  that  I 
now  quote,  and  upon  which  two  of  the  counts  of  this  indict- 
ment are  founded,  is  the  S6th  of  the  late  King :  ^'  If  any 
person,  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  during  the  natural  life 
of  the  King,^ — I  may  state  to  you  by  the  way,  before  reading 
it,  that,  although  from  the  preamble  of  the  statute  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  temporary  statute,  it  was  rendered  perpetual 
by  a  subsequent  act  of  Parliament, — "  If  any  person,  idTter 
the  passing  of  this  act,  during  the  natural  life  of  the  King,^ 
and  so  on,  ^'  shall,  within  the  realm,  or  without,  compass, 
imagine,  invent,  Revise,  or  intend  death  or  destruction,  or 
any  bodily  harm  tending  to  death  or  destruction,  maim  or 
wounding,  imprisonment  or  restraint,  of  the  person  of  the 
King,  his  heirs  and  successors,  or  to  deprive  or  depose  him  or 
them  from  the  style,  honour,  or  kingly  name  of  the  Impe- 
rial Crown  of  this  realm,  or  of  any  other  of  hb  Majesty^  do- 
minions or  countries,  or  to  levy  war  against  his  Majesty,  in 
order,  by  force  or  constraint,  to  compel  him  to  diange  his 
measures  or  counsels,  or  in  order  to  put  any  force  or  con- 
straint upon,  or  to  intimidate  or  overawe  both  Houses,  or 
dther  House  of  Parliament ;  and  such  compassings,  imagi- 
nations, inventions,  devices,  or  intentions,  or  any  of  them 
shall  express,  utter,  or  declare,  by  publishing  any  printing 
or  writing,  or  by  any  overt  act  or  deed,  being  legally  con- 
victed thereof,  upon  the  oaths  of  two  lawful  and  credible 
witnesses,  every  such  offender  shall  be  deemed,  declared,  and 
adjudged  to  be  a  traitor.**    Therefore,  Gentlemen,  observe, 
that  if  any  one  shall  invent,  imagine,  devise,  compass,  or  in- 
tend to  levy  war  against  his  Majesty,  to  compel  him  to 
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cbtiige  his  mMmres  or  councils^  and  to  orerawe  eitber  Houae 
of  Parliameiit )  and  such  compassings  or  ima^nations  shall 
be  prored  by  any  overt  act  or  deed^  such  person  shall  be 
deemed  a  txaitor. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  you  will  observe  that  this  statute  places 
the  levying  of  war,  and  the  compassing  or  imagimng  to  levy 
war,  exactly  in  the  same  situation  that  the  statute  of  Edward 
IIL  placed  the  compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the 
King ;  and  therefore,  if  you  sliall  be  satisfied  that  the  pri- 
soner^ along  with  others,  did  compass,  or  imagine,  or  con- 
sfUte^  or  invent,  or  devise,  to  levy  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  the  King  to  change  his  measures  or  councils,  or 
to  accomplish  any  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
then  I  state  distinctly  and  clearly  to  you,  that,  if  the  overt 
acts  and  facts,  constituting  such  compassing  and  imagining, 
shall  be  proved  to  your  satisfaction,  it  will  be  your  duty  to 
find  a  verdict  agdnst  him,  upon  those  counts  of  the  indict- 
ment which  are  founded  upon  this  act  of  Parliament. 

Gendemen,  as  to  what  is,  and  what  is  not  an  overt-act  of 
oompassing  and  imagining,  I  shall  submit  to  you  two  legal 
authorities ;  and  I  must  beg  of  you  to  observe,  and  to  keep 
in  ntiiid,  in  the  fifdt  place,  that  although  the  essence  of  the 
crtme  of  Treason,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  essence  of  all 
cniiieia^  be  they  what  they  may,  consists  in  the  intention  of 
the  criminal ;  yet  here  we  do  by  no  means  call  upon  you  for 
a  verdict  upon  mere  intention  alone—- we  call  upon  you  for 
your  verdict,  upon  not  merely  a  proof  of  the  intention,  which 
we  ascribe  to  the  prisoner,  but  because  that  intention  has 
been  proved,  has  been  developed,  has  been  evidenced  by  cer- 
tain distinct  or  overt  acts  and  deeds,  done  in  the  partial  ac- 
complishment of  that  intention ;  and  when  I  state  to  you 
that  such  is  the  principle  upon  which  this  prosecution  is 
founded,  I  beg  to  state  further  to  you,  that  that  prindple  is 
in  tntine  and  clear  conformity  with  the  best  authorities  of  the 
Uw.  ««  Overt  acts,''  says  that  authority,  to  which  I  former- 
ly ^erred  you,  Mr  Justice  Foster,  ^^  are  not  to  be  consider- 
^  merely  as  evidence,  but  as  the  means  made  use  of  to  ef- 
fectuate the  purposes  of  the  heart.''   And  exactly  agreeable 
^iiiMj  the  law  is  stated  in  one  of  the  most  recent  cases  that 
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have  occurred,  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  EDglaiid^  in  the  trial 
of  Thistle  wood  and  others ;  I  quote  now  from  the  charge  of 
that  person  to  the  Grand  Jury  upon  that  trial.  After  sta- 
ting the  act  of  Edward  III.,  as  well  as  the  import  of  the 
statute  of  the  late  King,  which  I  have  cited,  he  says,  *^  The 
law  has  wisely  provided,  because  the  public  safety  requires, 
that  in  cases  of  this  kind»  which  manifestly  tend  to  the  most 
extenfflve  public  evil,  the  intention  shall  constitute  the  crime ; 
but  it  has  at  the  same  timet  ^^  equal  wisdom,  provided, 
because  the  safety  of  individuals  requires  that  the  intention 
shall  be  manifested  by  some  act  of  the  party,  tending  toward 
tne  accomplishment  of  the  criminal  object  proposed.^  And 
the  same  learned  Judge  goes  on  further  to  explain  thb  prin- 
ciple :  "  I  have  already  intimated,^  his  lordship  says,  ^'  that 
any  act  manifesting  the  criminal  intention,  and  tending  to- 
ward the  accomplishment  of  the  criminal  object,  is,  in  the 
language  of  the  law,  an  overt  act.  It  will  be  obvious  that 
overt  acts  may  be  almost  infinitely  various ;  but  in  cases 
where  the  criminal  object  has  not  been  accomplished,  the 
overt  acts  have  frequently  consisted  of  meetings,  consulta- 
tions, and  conferences  about  the  object  proposed,  and  the 
means  of  its  accomplishment.  Agreements  and  promises  of 
mutual  support  and  assistance,  incitement  to  others  to  be- 
come parties  to  engage  in  the  scheme,  assent  to  proposed 
measures,  or  the  preparation  of  weapons,  or  other  things 
deemed  necessary  to  their  fulfilment ;  aU  these,  and  other 
matters  of  the  like  nature,  are  competent  overt  acts  of  the 
particular  kind  of  Treason,  of  the  particular  compassing  and 
imagination  to  which  they  may  happen  to  apply .''^ 

Now,  Gentlemen,  such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  law  of 
Treason— such  is  the  general  outline  of  that  law  upon  which 
the  present  indictment  is  founded  ;  and  it  has  been  explain- 
ed to  you  that  the  indictment  consists  of  four  counts  ;  the 
first  count  charges  the  prisoner  with  compassing  and  i  magi- 
ning  the  death  of  the  King ;  the  second  count  charges  him 
with  levying  war  against  the  King :  these  two  counts  are 
founded  upon  the  S5th  Edward  III.  the  first  statute  that  I 
quoted.  The  third  count  charges  compassing,  imagining, 
inventing,  devising,  and  intending  to  depose  the  King;  and^ 
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die  fimrth  count  charges  compassing  to  levy  war  against  the 
Kmgf  for  the  purposes  that  I  have  already  described  to  the 
priscmer ;  and  these  two  last  counts  are  founded  upon  the 
86th  of  the  late  King,  that  I  have  quoted  at  length. 

Now,  the  facts  which  are>lo  be  disclosed  to  you  in  evi- 
denoe— -(and  my  statement  of  them  is  to  be  no  farther  re- 
garded now,  and  is  to  have  no  farther  place  in  your  mind  at 
any  time,  than  as  they  shall  be  fully  disclosed  and  supported 
by  the  evidence  to  be  adduced  in  your  presence)— >the  facts 
to  whidi  you  are  to  apply  the  evidence  are  shortly  these : 
About  the  beginning  of  last  April,  there  appeared  in  the 
villi^  of  Johnstone,  to  which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  belongs, 
or  at  least  in  that  neighbourhood,  a  certain  treasonable  Ad- 
dress and  Proclamation,  upon  which  I  shall  have  occanon  to 
offer  86me  observations  to  you.  That  most  unexampled  and 
extraordinary  production  appeared  in  that  district ;  it  ap- 
peared within  the  town  where  you  are  now  sitting ;  it  ap- 
peared throughout  every  large  town,  and  most  of  the  small 
manufacturing  towns,  in  the  western  district  of  Scotland ;  it 
appeared  to  be  possessed  by  various  individuals,  and  it  was 
posted  up  in  all  public  places.   It  is  necessary  that  I  should 
read  that  Proclamation  or  Address  to  you,  before  I  state  to 
you  the  connexion  which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  had  with  it^ 
and  the  proceedings  in  which  he  was  engaged,  which  prp- 
eee^i^  had  for  th^r  object  to  act  in  obedience  to  it ;  be- 
cause.  Gentlemen,  if  you  should  be  of  opinion — a  result 
which  I  cannot  anticipate — ^that  this  Address  contains  no 
Treason  at  all,  then  your  inquiries  may  stop  there,  and  you 
will  have  nothing  further  to  do ;  but  if  you  shall  be  of  opi- 
luon  that  it  contains  as  gross  and  undisguised  Treason  as 
e?er  made  its  appearance  in  this  country,  then  the  next  step 
in  your  investigation  will  be,  to  ascertain  what  was  the  con- 
nexicm  which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  along  with  his  associates^ 
had  with  that  Address. 

This  production  bears  to  be  an  '^  Address  to«the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,""  and  it  commences  in 
thte  terms :  ^'  Roused  from  that  torpid  state  in  which  we 
have  been  sunk  for  so  many  years,  we  are  at  length  oom- 
Pdltdi  fitmi  the  extremity  of  our  sufferings  and  the  contempt 
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beai^Ml  upon  our  petitiona  for  redress^  to  assert  oav  ngbts  m 
the  btasardof  our  lires^  and  prodaim  to  the  world  l9ie  real 
motiyetf  whidi  (if  not  misrepresented  by  deagnxn^  men, 
would  have  umted  all  ranks)  have  reduced  us  to  take  op 
arms  for  the  redress  of  our  common  grievaacea.*  Then, 
after  a  seBtence  which  I  need  not  read,  it  proceeds :  <*  Our 
{Manciples  are  few,  and  foimded  on  the  basis  of  our  Coustita* 
tion,  which  were  purchased  with  the  dearest  Mood  of  our 
ancestors,  and  which  we  swear  to  transmit  to  posterity  uok 
sullied,  or  perish  in  the  attempt^  Then,  after  an  address  to 
Ae  soldiers  ■■■  ■  ■ 

ForefMm  of  the  Jnry^  (Sir  Michad  Shaw  Siuarty^tt 
seems  to  be  sentiment  of  die  Jury,  that  the  whde  of  it  should 
be  read. 

Mr  Solicitor*GeneraL'-''Gent\emeUf  what  I  omitted  wae 
such  com|Jete  nonsense- 
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Mr  Grani.^^The  Jury  will  be  aware  it  is  only  the  alate* 
nent  of  my  learned  Friend. 

Mr  Soticitor-Generai. — I  will  read  the  wh(^,  and)  G«M* 

tiemen,  it  will  be  lind  before  you,  together  with  the  indict* 

ment,  when  you  are  enclosed  to  deliberate  on  the  cbarge,  I 

have  read  the  first  passage ;  then  it  goe»  on— ^  The  nume^ 

rods  public  meetings  held  throughout  the  country  kaa  de* 

monsfrated  to  you,  that  the  interests  of  aR  classes  are  the 

same ;  that  the  'protection  of  the  life  and  property  of  the 

rich  man  is  the  interest  of  the  poor  man,  and,  in  retur%  il 

iaihe  interest  of  the  rich  to  protect  the  poor  from  the  i«M 

gft»p  of  despotism ;  for  when  its  victims  are  exrfaausted  in 

the  lower  circles^  there  is  no  assurance  but  thai  its  ravagei 

will  be  continued  in  the  uj^)^ ;  for,  once  set  in  motion,  it 

win  continue  to  move  till  a  succession  of  victima  ML    Our 

principles  are  few,  and  founded  on  the  basis  of  our  ooosti- 

tution,  which  were  purchased  with  the  dearest  blood  of  our 

ancestors,  and  which  we  swear  to  transmit  to  posterity  nu 

sullied,  or  peritii  in  the  attempt.    Equality  of  rights  (not  of 

property)  is  tiie  object  for  which  we  contend,  and  which  we 

consider  as  the  only  security  for  our  liberties  and  livesi    Let 

us  shew  to  the  world  that  we  are  not  that  lawless  sanguinary 

jRsbble  which  our  oppressors  would  persuade  the  higher 
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OMiei  we  ar^  bat  a  brave  and  generous  people,  determiaed 
la  be  fiee.    Libert  j  or  Death  is  our  motto^  and  we  have 
urom  to  retam  borne  in  triumph,  or  return  na  more;    Sd- 
diara !  shall  jou,  countrymen,  bound  by  the  sacred  obliga- 
tkm  of  an  oath  to  defend  your  country  and  your  king  from 
eaemies^  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  plunge  your  bayonets 
ialo  the  bosoms  of  fathers  and  brothers,  and  at  once  sacriGce 
at  the  shrine  of  military  despotism,  to  the  unrelenting  orders 
of  a  emel  faction,  those  feelings  which  you  hold  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  muikind  P-'-Soldiera !  turn  your  eyes  to- 
WBids  Spain,  and  there  behold  the  happy  effects  resulting 
flem  the  uraon  of  soldiers  and  citizens.   Look  to  that  quar- 
ter, and  there  behold  the  yoke  of  hated  despotism  broke  by 
the  unanimous  wish  of  the  people  and  the  soldiery,  happily 
aooompFisfaed  without  bloodshed ;  and  shall  you,  who  taught 
these  soldiers  to  fight  the  battles  of  liberty,  refuse  to  fight 
those  of  your  own  country  ?  Forbid  it,  Hearen  ! — Come  for« 
ward  then  at  once,  and  free  your  country  and  your  king  from 
the  power  of  those  that  have  held  them  too  long  in  thraldom. 
Friends  and  countrymen  I  the  eventful  period  has  now  ar- 
med when  the  services  of  all  will  be  required  for  the  for- 
nvding  of  an  object  so  universally  wished  and  so  absolutely 
aceessaffy.    Come  forward  then,  and  assist  those  who  have 
begun  in  the  completion  of  so  arduous  a  task,  and  support 
the  landable  efforts  we  are  about  to  make  to  replace  to  Bri- 
tons those  ri^ts  consecrated  to  tfiem  by  Magna  Charta  and 
the  KU  of  Rights,  and  sweep  from  our  shores  that  ccMrrup^ 
tioa  which  has  degraded  us  below  the  dignity  of  man*  Owing 
to  die  misrepresentations  which  have  gone  abroad  with  re- 
gnd  toour  intentions,  we  think  it  indispensably  necessary  to 
dcdue  inviolable  all  public  and  ,'private  property ;  and  we 
hereby  call  upon  all  JusUces  of  the  Peace,  and  all  others,  to 
flQppifss  pillage  and  plunder  of  every  description,  and  to  en- 
dcevDor  to  secure  those  guilty  of  such  offences,  that  they 
luiy  receive  that  punishment  which  such  violation  of  justice 
dcnumds.  In  the  jn-esent  state  of  affairs,  and  during  the  con- 
^QttMnoe  of  so  momentous  a  struggle,^ — ^namely,that  struggle 
^'bidi  they  ooiitem|dated  themselves,  as  undertaking  for  the 
'^d'iie  of  ih&x  common  grievances,  and  during  the  conti- 
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nuation  of  so  momentous  a  struggle,— *<  we  earnestly  request 
of  all  to  desist  from  their  labour  from  and  after  this  day,  the 
Ist  of  April,  and  attend  wholly  to  the  recovery  of  their  rights^ 
and  to  consider  it  as  the  duty  of  every  man  not  to  re-com- 
mence until  he  is  in  possession  of  those  rights  which  distin- 
guish the  freeman  from  the  slave,  viz.  that  of  giving  consent 
to  the  laws  by  which  he  is  to  be-governed.'^  Now,  Gentki- 
men,  I  may  stop  here  for  one  instant,  because  it  is  in  this 
passage  that'the  authonkof  this  proclamation  somewhat  dis> 
tinctly  intimate  what  was  the  nature  of  the  rights— -what  was 
the  nature  of  that  redres»— what  was  the  character  of  those 
comfnon  grievances,  against  which  they  were  to  redress 
themselves  by  taking  up  arms.  Those  rights  seem  to  be  that 
of  giving  consent  to  the  laws  by  which  we  are  at  present  go- 
verned— in  other  words,  it  is  scarcely  possible  more  distinctly 
to  proclaim,  that  one  of  the  rights  at  least  which  these  pai^ 
ties  had  in  view  to  obtain,  was  that  of  an  alteraUon  in  the  re- 
presentative system  of  the  constitution  ;  and,  I  presume^  no 
man  of  common  understanding— -no  lawyer,,  who  attends  to 
the  law  as  it  is  written  and  explained  in  our  boob,,  will,  fixr 
one  moment  dispute,  that  an  attempt  to  accomplish  an  al- 
teration of  that  kind  or  description,  by  force  of  arms,  it  as 
gross  and  undisguised  treason  as  it  is  possible  for  any  sdb- 
ject  to  commit. 

It  goes  on  :  '*  We  therefore  recommend  to  the  proprietots 
of  public  works,  and  all  others,  to  stop  the  one  and  shut  up 
the  other  until  order  is  restored,  as  we  will  be  accountable 
for  no  damages  which  may  be  sustained,  and  which,  after 
this  public  intimation,  they  can  have  no  claim  tor  And  we 
hereby  give  notice  to  all  those  who  shall  be  found  carrying 
arms  against  those  who  intend  to  regenerate  their  country 
and  restore  its  inhabitants  to  their  native  dignity,  we  shall 
consider  them  as  traitors  to  their  country,  and  enemies  Up 
their  King,  and  treat  them  as  such.^  Now,  this  remarkable 
proclamation  is  signed  "  By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Or- 
ganization for  forming  a  Provisional  Government." 

Grentlemen,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  ii» 
your  minds  the  terms  of  this  Address  with  the  different  l^«il 
authorities  which  I  took  leave  to  read  to  you,  I  think  it  miast 
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force  itself  upon  your  conviction,  that  if  war  had  actually 
been  levied  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  here  pro- 
claimed, that  war  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  been  war 
against  and  Treason  against  the  King  and  the  Constitution; 
and  I  say  further  to  you,  that  it  is  no  less  clear  and  no  less 
indisputable,  that  if  it  shall  be  made  out  that  there  was  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  in  co-operation  with 
others,  his  associates — I  say,  if  there  was  an  intention,  a 
compassing,  an  invention,  a  conspiracy,  and  co-operation,  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner  with  others  for  the  purpose  of  levy. 
ing  war,  or  accomplishing  those  objects  by  force,  that  also 
is  clearly  and  indisputably  Treason  under  -the  36th  of  the 
Cng,  which  I  have  already  read. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  after  this  Proclamation  had  appeared  in 
the  district,  it  will  be  established  to  you  in  evidence,  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  along  with  others  assembled  in  the  village 
of  Johnstone,  or  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  consider- 
able numbers,  that  this  Proclamation  was  read  and  comment- 
ed upon  at  that  meeting ;  that  this  assembled  mob  proceeded 
to  the  large  cotton-mills  of  Mr  Houston  of  Johnstone,  and 
of  various  other  respectable  individuals,  whose  names  will  be 
mentioned,  and  compelled,  or  attempted  to  compel,  at  least 
did  attempt  to  jcompel  in  some  instances,  and  did  .absolutely 
compel  in  others,  those  different  manufactories  to  put  a  stop 
to  their  work ;  and,  besides  that,  it  will  be  >  established  in 
evidence,  that,  subsequently  to  this,  a  person  with  whom  the 
prisoner  will  appear  to  be  intimately  associated,  was  also 
employed  in  the  preparation  and  acquisition  of  pikes.  Now, 
Gentlemen,  I  state  to  you,  that  if  these  facts  shall  be  esta- 
Wshed  clearly  in  evidence  before  you,  they  do  constitute, 
and  so  you  will  be  instructed  by  their  Lordships — that  such 
acts  do  constitute  overt  acts  of  conspiring  to  levy  war ;  nay, 
if  it  were  necessary,  I  think  it  would  require  no  great  stretch 
of  ingenuity  to  shew,  that  the  assembling  of  that  multitude, 
with  the  arms  and  force  which  they  possessed,  might,  with- 
out any  violent  construction  of  the  law,  be  held  to  amount 
to  a  levying  of  war  under  the  25th  Edward  III. ;  but  we  do 
iu>t  mean  to  insist  upon  that  part  of  the  case ;  but,  at  all 
^^ts,  it  stiU  more  clearly  falls  under  that  conspiracy  to 
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levy  war—- that  purpose  to  levy  war,  matured  by  overt  aeta^ 
which  amount  to  a  oompaMnng  of  the  King's  death*  In  oon- 
atruction  of  law,  and  beyond  all  doubt,  beyond  all  reach  or 
potability  of  doubt,  those  acts  do  constitute  sufficient  overt 
acts  in  the  way  of  evidene^  of  a  conspiracy  and  intention  to 
levy  war  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  the  Sing  to  change 
his  measures  and  counsels. 

It  signifies  not,  in  any  quesdon  as  to  a  ocmspiracy  to  levy 
war,  to  what  a  small  degree  the  parties  nay  have  proceeded 
in  the  accomplishment  of  their  purpose ;  it  is  quite  sufficient 
if  their  proceedings  are  such,  and  so  distinct,  as  to  intimate 
and  manifest,  in  the  words  ci  the  authorities  I  have  quoted, 
an  intention  to  levy  war  (or  the  general  purposes  that  the 
statute  has  pointed  out  and  defined. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  the  two  pmnts  to  which  your  attention 
will  be  cUrected  are  just  these,  whether  or  not  there  exkted 
a  general  purpose  or  conspiracy  anywhere  to  disturb  the 
public  tranquillity— to  levy  war  for  the  purpose  of  aooom* 
plishing  those  objects,  namely,  the  object  of  subverting  the 
constitution— -<^  altering  any  part  of  the  constitution,  how« 
ever  minnte ;  and  then,  if  you  are  satisfied,  from  the  terms 
of  this  Address,  that  th^e  did  exist  such  an  intention  some- 
where,  then  the  next  point  ol  inquiry  with  you,  and  the  only 
pmnt  of  inquiry,  is,  whether  there  is  evidence  that  the  pri* 
soner  at  the  bar  did  act  in  obedience  to  that  Address,  and 
did  co^^yperate  with  others  in  commencing  jNroceedinga  for 
accomplishing  the  purposes  therein  named  ?  If  that  should 
be  your  opinion  upcm  the  evidence  legally  brought  cut  and 
ftulxnitted  to  your  consideration,  then  you  can  have  no  other 
alternative  but  to  return  a  verdict  <^  Guilty  against  the  pri- 
soner. 
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EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  CROWN. 


Ma  William  Houstoun— ^se^orn. 
Eseamined  bjf  Mr  Hope. 

Q.  I  understand  you  are  the  proprietor  of  some  ooltaa- 
mills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Johnstons  ? 

iT.  Yes. 

(2i  Will  you  mention  the  names  of  those  mills,  which  you 
HIP  either  proprietor  of,  lor  concerned  in  ? 

A*  There  is  one  mill,  commonly  called  the  Old  MiUf 
Hagg  Mill,  and  another,  tih^  Cartjude  Mill. 

(2*  Whereabouts  |u:e  those  mills  situated  ?  are  they  close 
lo  the  viUi^  of  Johnstone  ? 

4^  One  as  in  the  village,  and  the  other  very  near  it. 

Q.  Which  is  in  the  yUlage  ? 

XTheOldMill 

Q.  And  at  what  distance  are  the  other  two  from  the  vil- 

ki|e  <]f  J<Anstone  f 

A.  The  village  of  Johnstone  extends  very  nearly  to  the 
Hagg  Mill,  p^aps  four  hundred  yards ;  Cartude  Mill  is 
a  little  farther  on,  a  quarter  of «  mile  perhaps. 

Q.  In  what  parish  are  those  mills  situated  ? 

A.  In  the  Abbey  parish  of  Paisley. 

Q.  la  dus  county  of  Renfrew  ? 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state,  from  your  own  knowledge,  how 
flumy  cottoB-mills  there  are  in  Johnstone  and  the  immediate 
^ridaity? 

A.  I  could  easily  recollect 

Q.  May  there  be  eight,  ten,  or  twenty ;  or  what  number  ? 

A  I  reooUeet  tbirleen  just  now«  fourteen  in  all. 
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Q,  Including  your  own  three  ? 

ji*  JL  es* 

Q.  Were  you  in  Johnstone,  or  in  the  neighbouihood^ 
about  your  mills,  in  the  beginmng  of  April  last  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  was  at  my  brother'^s  house. 

Q.  Is  that  in  the  immediate  vionity  of  Johnstone  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  commencement  of  last  April  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  thing  particular  take  place  at  any  of  your 
mills  on  any  day  in  the  commenc^ooent  of  April,  and  what  i 

A.  Upon  Monday  the  3d  of  April,  upon  going  to  my  hro- 
tber'^s  house  after  breakfast— 

Q.  About  what  hour  ? 

A.  About  ten  o^clock ;  I  was  informed  that  several  oi  the 
inills  were  stopped,  and  I  went  down,  to  the  village  imme- 
diately, to  see  what  was  going  on ;  I  went  straight  to  the 
Old  Mill. 

Q.  The  one  rituated  in  the  village  ? 

A.  The  one  situated  in  the  village ;  and  I  saw  a  crowd 
there,  a  connderable  crowd,  towai'ds  the  door  of  the  mill ; 
I  went  to  the  back  part  of  the  mill,  and  came  in  front  of  the 
crowd,  and  asked  what  they  wanted. 

Q.  Was  that  crowd  at  the  time  all  in  one  body,  or  were 
they  otherwise  arranged  and  disposed  of? 

A.  They  were  not  exactly  in  one  body ;  there  were  a  great 
many  of  my  own  workers  in  the  crowd. 

Q.  Were  the  crowd  you  went  up  to  close  together,  or 
were  some  separated  from  the  rest  ? 

A.  There  were  some  separated  from  the  rest 

Q.  Describe  how  they  were  ? 

A.  The  great  body  of  the  crowd  came  close  up  to  me, 
but  up  the  rising  ground  from  that,  there  were  a  number  of 
people  besides  those  that  were  with  me. 

Q.  At  what  distance  might  that  part  of  the  crowd,  which 
you  describe  as^  being  a  little  way  back,  be  from  those  im- 
mediately in  your  front  ? 

A.  The  whole  of  the  hill  was  covered  with  children  and 
people ;  there  were  a  great  many  peojde  stwding  at  the  dis^- 
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tanoe  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  I  think,  upon  the  hill,  looking 
to  what  was  going  on. 

Q.  Bendes  those  immediately  before  you  ? 
A»  Yes ;  and  there  we^e  a  number  of  children  and  people 
between  the  hill  and  the  people  who  were  by  me. 

Q.  State  what  took  place  when  you  went  up  to  that  crowd 
whidi  was  immediately  before  you  ? 

ji.  I  went  up  to  the  crowd,  and  asked  them  what  they 
wanted,  and  d^nred  them  to  go  away,  they  had  no  business 
there. 

Q.  State,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  every  thing  that 
took  place,  if  you  please. 

A.  They  shouted  out  from  several  quarters,  <^  Stop  the 
work,  stop  the  work  ;**  I  said,  "  I  will  not  stop  the  work.** 
Q.  Did  you  observe  any  persons  in  particular  making  use 
of  those  expresrions,  ^<  Stop  the  work,^  at  that  time? 

A.  Yes ;  after  I  had  stated  that  I  would  not  stop  the 
work,  the  crowd  rose  very  near  to  me,  and  one  man  stood 
about  tax  feet  from  me,  and  the  crowd  came  close  to  his 
shoulder,  so  that  the  space  was  quite  open  between  me  and 
the  man  that  stood  there. 
Q.  What  took  place  then  i 
A.  They  contioiued  occarionally  shouting  out 
Q.  My  question  was,  whether  you  observed  at  that  time, 
any  person  in  particular,  using  those  expressions  i 

A.  I  observed  a  man  that  stood  close  before  me,  using 
the  expresaon,  ^^  Stop  the  work,  the  other  works  are  stop- 
ped.* • 
Q.  Who  was  that  person  ? 
A.  I  was  afterwards  told,  that  that  person 
Mr  GrcmU — That  will  not  do. 
Lord  Justice  C2^Ar.— Did  you  know  him  before  ? 
il.  No ;  I  never  saw  him  before. 
Mr  Hope, — Look  at  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 
A.  l^xn  not  certain  that  is  the  man ;  his  countenance  Is 
Tery  much  altered.     At  that  time  he  was  very  much  enra- 
ged, and  there  was  a  strong  flush  in  his  countenance ;  if  I 
1^  met  him  in  the  street,  I  could  not  have  recognised  him 
^  the  man  that  stood  before  me  in  that  crowd. 
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Q.  You  slated  that  the  person  iqppeared  very  nmiii  am 
ged? 

A.  Very  mueh  emaged ;  there  waa  an  mgty  gypn  iipiim 
mluicQiifitiiianof  nwppreited  iagP""4t  appeared  to  me  that 
he  was  intimidated  finom  putting  in  execution  sooe  |dba  he 
had  in  view; 

Q.  Do  you  believe  this  peraon  vfaom  you  aee  now  to  he 
the  man? 

Jfr  (GVYSii/l.«--That  cannot  be  a  fiur  question ;  tbeqaestioo 
is,  <•  Do  you  believe.** 

LordJudice  Clerk^r^Do  you  mean  now  to  say  that  that 
is  the  man^  after  you  have  seen  him  i 

A.  I  perfectly  believe  that  that  is  the  man ;  if  I  had 
met  the  nan  in  the  street,  I  would  not  have  said^  thece  ia  the 
flHui  that  atood  before  me  ;  I  could  not  swear  that  that  was 
the  mas,  but  I  wms  immediately  infisnned  afterwardai  ■■    . 

Jir  iGfwmi     We  eannot  hear  that 

LonUusOee  derk^-^l  vnderstimd  you  toaay,  you  oould 
aot  awear  that  was  the  man  that  stood  before  you^  but  you 
lelieve  it  4o  be  that  snan^ 

A.  I  believe  it  was  the  man,  because  I  was  infoxmed  sp 
immediately  after. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  k  ia  merely  that  you  do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  man  that  stood  b^ore  you^  kk  have 
you  doubts  of  his  pecson  ? 

^.  I  doiiiit  of  his  person* 

Mr  Hepe^'^ThiBKk  I  atiU  uaderstaod  yau  to  aay,  that  al- 
though you  have  some  doubts  in  your  own  mind  as  to  this 
man,  you  believe  him  to  be  the  person  from  your  recoUecticm 
of  the  man? 

A.  Not  from  my  recollection  of  the  man. 

Q.  Is  he  of  the  oae  and  appearanoe  of  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar? 

Mr  Gra«&— Beally*— «- 

Lord  Justice  Cleric. — There  is  no  harm  in  that 

Mr  ITop^.— -Is  be  of  the  same  size  and  appearance  ? 

A*  It  was  a  man  of  the  same  size. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk.^^Tibai  is  to  say,  the  prisoner  is  about 
the  size  of  the  man  you  hme  been  alluding  to  i 
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A.  Yes. 

Mf  Hope*''^yfBA  this  person  whom  you  mentioned  hayii!^ 
stood  in  this  position,  and  using  those  expressions,  ttldng  an 
aelifie  fMurt  in  the  proceedings  of  tliis  mob  at  the  time  i 

A.  He  did  nothing ;  he  never  moved  or  spoke,  ezccfifc 
sayiag,  ^  Stop  the  works,  the  other  works  are  stopped  ;^ 
and  I  lefused  to  stop  my  work ;  and  I  nnd^^itood  Yam  to 
give  it  as  a  season  for  my  wcurks  to  sto^  that  the  o(tfaer  works 
bad  stopped* 

Q.  Did  y-oa  make  any  reply,  and  what,  to  that  ? 

A.  I  stated  that  I  would  not  stop  the  works,  and  md^ 
"  If  any  body  has  miything  to  si^  to  me,  let  tbem  come 
down  and  state  it  distinctly.^ 

Q.  How  do  you  mean  come  downi? 

A.  Come  near  me ;  most  of  the  shouts  lo  stop  tSie  w«rk 
Gsme  horn  the  crowd  round  me. 

Q.  And  you  meant,  that  if  any  of  them  had  any  thiag^iUi 
say,  he  should  come  near  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes ;  upon  which  a  man  of  the  name  of  James  WSalk- 
er  said,  ^^  We  had  better  iqppcHBst  two  men  to  speak  to  Mr 
Bonston.'" 

Q.  Was  that  addressed  to  tlie  crowd  i 

A.  Thai  was  addressed  to  the  crcHrd* 

Q.  What  fcdlowed  that  observation  \ 

A.  The  crowd  immediately  cried  out,  <<  A  ring,  a  ring  T 
and  they  immediately  formed  a  nag,  and  there  was  a  show 
of  hands  fnr  James  Spein,  and  afterwards  James  Walker ; 
I  dank  Janes  Speirs  was  first  appointed. 

Q  Did  you  hear  his  name  at  the  time  if 

i.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  first  aidioarof  bands,  or  a  vote,  for  Jaaaes 

A,  They  held  up  their  Jsands. 
Q.  His  name  being  ncntioDedi 
A*  Yes ;  and  then  a  show  of  hands  for  James  Walker* 
Q.  The   same  person  wbo  proposed  that  two  persons 
^d be  elected? 
A.  Yes, 
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Lord  Justice  Clerk. — The  crowd  mentioned  James  Wal- 
ker? 

Mr  Hcpe.'^You  saw  those  persons  who  were  chosen  by 
the  mob  ? 

A.  Afler  they  were  chosen,  the  circle  closed,  and  they 
seemed  to  consult  together  for  a  very  short  time ;  I  did  not 
nee  the  men  at  this  time ;  I  did  not  see  the  men  in  the  circle. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  there  was  some  apparent  deUbera- 
tion  going  on  between  them,  after  they  had  chosen  those  two 
men? 

A.  Yes,  they  seemed  to  be  talking  together. 

Q.  What  followed  that  ? 

A.  Then  Walker  came  up  to  me. 

Q.  Did  the  circle  open  ? 

A.  It  was  not  regularly  closed,  they  got  altogether  in  a 
mass. 

Q.  Did  he  come  from  that  mass  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  person  come  along  with  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not  observe  any  person ;  there  was  a  great  crowd, 
the  whole  people  upon  the  hill— there  was  a  great  crowd  of 
people  got  round  me,  and  I  said,  ^'  I  cannot  speak  to  you 
here ;  you  must  come  away  to  the  back  part  of  the  mill  inth 
me,  where  I  can  speak  to  you  quietly,^  and  we  walked  to- 
gether up  the  hill.     He  walked  alongside  of  me. 

Q.  What  conversation  took  place  then  between  you  ? 

A  Walker  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  Address ;  I  said  I 
had  not  seen  it,  but  I  had  seen  some  extracts  from  it 

Mr  Crran^.— Perhaps  it  may  be  right  to  mention  this  to 
your  Lordship.    I  have  no  right  to  object  to  thb  hearsay 
as  it  is  evidence  against  Walker,  because  it  is  to  be  presumedL 
they  mean  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  Walker ;  but  th^ 
Jury  will  recollect,  that  at  this  time  this  is  not  evidence 
against  Speirs. 

Lord  Advocate,"^lt  is  not  evidence  till  they  are  connected. 

Mr  Hope, — ^What  reply  was  made  at  that  time  by  Walk- 
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A.  Walker  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  see  it;  I  said  I 
would  like  very  much  to  see  it 

Q.  Did  he  show  it  you  ;  or  what  was  done  ? 

A.  He  stooped  just  across  me,  and  addressed  himself  to 
some  person  upon  my  left  hand,  and  ascertained  it  could  not 
be  got 

Q.  Walker  must  have  been  upon  your  right  hand  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  this  time  there  was  another  person  upon  your  left 
hand? 

A.  Another  person  upon  my  left  hand. 

Q.  Had  he  joined  you  and  Walker  from  that  crowd  i 

A.  I  could  not  say  when  he  joined  me,  for  I  never  looked 
at  him,  even  when  Walker  stooped  across  me  and  spoke  to 
him.  I  could  not  say  who  the  man  was  at  this  moment,  of 
my  own  knowledge. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk, — Of  your  own  knowledge  you  could 
not  say  who  it  was,  you  mean  to  say  ? 

A.  Of  my  own  knowledge,  I  could  not  say  who  it  was  on 
my  left  hand. 

Mr  jHop^.— You  were  then  apart  frQm  the  crowd,  along 
with  these  two  persons  ? 

A.  No ;  the  crowd  followed  up  behind  us. 

Q.  At  what  distance  ? 

A.  I  did  not  look  behind  me ;  but  I  considered  that  the 
whole  crowd  moved  up  with  us. 

Q.  What  reply  was  made  by  this  other  person  upon  your 
left  hand  ? 

A.  That  it  could  not  be  got  at  present ;  or,  that  it  could 
not  be  got. 

Q.  What  conversation  followed  ?  as  they  could  not  show 
you  the  Address,  did  Walker  state  what  was  the  object  of  it  ? 

I/yrd  JiLstice  Cleric. — ^What  passed  afterwards? 

A  Walker  then  said,  "  You  would  observe  by  the  Ad- 
dress that  the  public  works  were  to  be  all  stopped,^— I  said 
"Yes." 

JIfr  Hope. — Did  he  describe  it  as  the  Address,  or  recol- 
lect whether  he  described  the  paper  by  any  particular  ap- 
pellation ?— did  he  talk  of  it  as  any  particular  order  ? 

A.  He  called  it  the  Address  that  was  on  the  church-gat^. 
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Q.  Was  thai  the  only  title  that  he  gave  to  HP 

J.  The  only  title  he  gave  it  at  that  tiow^  as  £v  as  I  le- 
oollect. 

CL  When  did  he  give  it  aay  other  title  ? 

J.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  observed  by  the  Address,  that 
the  public  works  were  to  be  stopped ;  I  said  that  I  had :  he 
then  saidy  ^*  Do  you  mean  to  stop  your  works  ?**  cnr  some- 
thing to  that  effect ;  I  sud.  No,  I  did  not  He  siud,  ^  Then 
of  conrse  you  will  make  no  claim  against  the  Provisioiial 
Government  for  any  damage  that  may  be  done.^ 

Q.  Did  he  explidn  to  you  what  connection  this  Addren 
had  with  the  Provisional  GEOvemment  ? 

J*  None,  he  did  not  say  a  word  more.  I  immediately,  upon 
his  saying,  ^  You  will  make  no  daim  upon  the  PiovUio—i 
Government,^ — said,  if  that  was  all  he  had  got  to  say,  k 
was  unnecessary  for  me  to  proceed  further,  as  I  wouU  make 
no  claim  against  the  Provisional  Crovemment  or  against  faun; 
those  were  my  words  exactly. 

Q.  Then  did  you  turn  round  after  thk  reply  ? 

j1*  Yes,  I  immediately  left  him. 

Q.  Turned  round  to  get  back  ? 

A.  Yes,  to  go  down  towards  the  mill  again,  I  stopped  and 
spoke  to  some  of  the  people. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  turned  back ;  I  ask  you  whethar 
the  crowd  were  close  upon  you  ? 

J.  I  think  they  must  be  close  upon  me.  I  do  not  reccA- 
leet  that  very  dbtinctly ;  but  I  conceived  that  the  crowd  fol- 
lowed us  up;  that  I  was  just  in  the  middle  of  the  erowd 
walking  up  the  hill ;  the  whole  crowd  followed  us  up  the  hilL 
I  am  perfectly  certain  that  a  great  part  of  the  crowd  was 
round  me  at  the  time. 

Q.  Was  the  person  to  whom  Walker  made  that  obsem^ 
tion  respecting  the  Address,  the  same  man  whom  yoa  had 
previously  seen  in  front  of  the  crowd  ? 

A.  I  am  not  conscious  of  having  recogniz^  him  as  the 
same  man — the  man  that  walked  up  with  me,  I  am  not  coo-' 
scious  of  having  recognized  as  that  same  man  who  had  stood 
before  me. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — That  is,  the  man  on  your  left  ? 
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A*  The  man  on  diy  1^ 

Mr  ^Tope.-— Dumg'lftb  eoorenBtion  wiib  Walker,  who 
watf  ehoMfO,  a»  you  kave  told  ufr,  bj  tbe  mob,  after  this  show 
of  hands — ^was  there  any  other  person  who  came  forward  and 
seemed  to  take  a  part  in  this  conversatkm^  and  jcined  him 
and  you? 

A,  llierewwiio  person,  exeeptthe  person  who  was  walk- 
ing on  my  left ;  and  I  do  not  reoolkct  who  that  was*  I  am 
not  conscious  of  having  seen  that  mxa. ;  Walker  speaking  to 
him,  and  asking  him  for  the  Address,  is  the  thing  that  makes 
me  know  it  was  a  man. 

Q.  And  you  never  turned  nnmd  tx>  look  at  that  man  ? 

An  No,  I  did  not,  to  the  bestof  my  recollection*  Immedi- 
Hdy  after  I  parted  from  the  men,  I  got  infbrraatioB  thai 


Mr  Grant — ^We  cannot  hear  that, — only  state  what  you 
know  of  your  own  knowledge. 

Mr  ITc^.— -After  you  turned  and  left  Walker,  what  be- 
came of  this  crowd  ? 

A.  They  went  up  the  street. 

Q.  In  what  direction  ? 

i.  From  the  mill. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  house  of  Mr  William  Campbell, 
writer  in  tFohnstone  ? 

i.  Yes,  perfectly. 

Qf  Was  it  ID  that  direction  t 

A,  In  that  direction. 

Q.  On  returning  to  the  mill,  in  what  state  did  you  find 
Ae  ^MitBers  and  work-people  ? 

A,  They  were  very  much  agitated.  I  desired  the  spinning- 
BaKer  to  get  them  in  to  their  work,  and  they  did  return  to 
Aeirw(jrk. 

Q.  The  whole  of  them  ? 

A.  The  greater  part  of  the  spinners ;  the  mill  was  going 
It  th«time,  but  a  number  of  the  spinners  were  out ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  returned  to  the  mill.  It  was  from  the  in* 
fomuidon  of  the  spinning-master,  that  I  say  so.  I  did  not  go 
fai  myself  to  see  how  many  were  there. 
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Q.  Did  that  mill  continue  going,  or  did  the  workmen  ^ti- 
mately  stop  work  in  the  course  of  that. day  ? 

A*  The  mill  continued  going  till  they  went  out  to  din« 
ner. 

Q.  Did  they  return  again  ? 

A.  They  did  not  return  after  dinner. 

Q.  Did  they  return  to  thdr  work  the  next  day?  or  did 
they  remain  off  work  for  some  days  ? 

A,  They  returned  about  two  days  after. 

Q.  On  what  day,  do  you  know,  the  Friday  or  the  Thurs- 
day? 

A»  I  think  it  was  on  Thursday. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  state  from  your  own  knowledge,  that 
in  the  course  of  that  Monday,  or  of  the  Tuesday,  the  cotton 
mills  generally  of  Johnstone  were  off  work,  that  the  workmen 
had  struck  work  ? 

A.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Lord  Justice  ClerJe.'-^Do  you  know  that  other  mills  did 
stop? 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Upon  what  day  ? 

A.  They  all  stopped  that  day. 

Mr  Hope. — ^Does  the  population  of  Johnstone  consist  ex- 
clusively of  the  people  employed  in  the  mills,  or  are  there 
other  inhabitants  ? 

A.  There  are  other  inhabitants;  but  they  are  ehieA|^ 
spinners. 

Q.  Are  there  any  weavers  ? 

A.  There  are  some  weavers ;  but  they  are  mostly  spinn^tk^ 

Q.  Does  it  consist  with  your  knowledge,  that  the  popid|i@ 
tion  of  Johnstone  appeared  to  be  off  work  during  tbattimej 

A,  Wholly  for  that  day,  and  two  days  afterwards ;  I  t^nk 
it  was  the  Thursday  that  they  began  work9—4iie  Thursday 
or  Friday. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  populatioA 
of  Johnstone  i 

A.  From  four  to  five  thousand  people,  I  should  think. 

Q.  I  suppose,  in  stating  that  the  mills  stopped  work^  you 
included  your  other  two  mills  i 
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A.  The  Caitsicle  Mill  went  on  Tuesday. 
Q.  Did  it  stop  on  the  Monday  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  Hagg  Mill  ? 
A.  That  was  stopped  till  the  Thursday. 
Q.  What  might  be  the  amount  of  the  persons  employed 
in  these  three  mills  of  yours ;  first  stating  the  men  ? 
A,  About  thirty-four  men  and  lads  in  the  three  mills. 
Q.  Are  there  a  number  of  women  and  children  ? 
A.  A  great  number  of  children,  and  some  women. 
Q.  How  many  women  and  children  might  there  be, — two 
hundred  or  three  hundred  ? 
i.  I  think  there  might  be  about  three  hundred  altogether. 

Q.  What  at  that  time  was  the  average  wages  of  the  cot- 
toQ-spinners, — the  men  in  your  mills  ? 

A,  I  should  think  that  their  wages,  upon  the  average,  did 
not  exceed  from  18s.  to  20s.  a- week. 

Q.  The  men  ? 

A.  The  men.  The  mills  are  very  small ;  it  is  old  machi- 
nery ;  and  they  make  smaller  wages  at  our  mill  than  at  any 
other  almost  in  the  country, — much  smaller — ^from  18s.  to 
SOs.,  I  should  think,  was  rather  above  the  average. 

Q.  In  your  particular  mills,  you  mean  ? 

A,  Yes. 

L)rd  Pitmilly. — Did  you  observe  what  was  the  dress  of 
that  man  who  called  out,  "  Stop  the  work  ?" 

A.  Yes ;  he  had  on  a  fustiail  jacket,  I  think. 

Q.  What  more  ? 

A,  I  do  not  recollect  any  other  part  of  his  dress,  except  a 
fustian  jacket. 

Mr  ITcjp^.— You  have  been  looking  very  particularly  for 
**ne  time  to  the  prisoner  ? 

Am  I  am  surprised  at  not  recognizing  him  ;  but  he  had  a 
^ng  expression  on  his  countenance,  which  made  a  strong 
unpresnon  on  my  mind,  which  I  thought  I  never  could  have 
^i^tten ;  it  was  a  very  marked  expression ;  I  thought  I 
had  never  seen  the  man  before ;  but  when  I  see  this  man,  I 
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think  I  bare  seen  him  before    If  I  bad  met  the  man, 
sure  I  should  not  have  known  him  to  be  the  same. 


M&  Akdrxw  Looan— ^ivom. 

Examined  hy  Mr  SdUdtor^Generai. 

Q.  What  are  you  ? 

A.  A  cotton-spinner. 

Q.  Have  you  the  superintendance  or  management  < 
miU? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  a  partner  in  any  mill  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Whose  mills  ? 

A.  The  mills  of  Watt,  Logan,  and  Company. 

Q.  Where  are  their  mills  situate  ? 

A.  At  Johnstone. 

Q.  You  held  that  situation  in  April  last,  at  that  mi 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  happening  at  that  i 
the  beginning  of  April  last  ? 

A.  I  recollect  perfectly  well  it  being  stopped  on  1 
of  April,  by  people  who  came  to  the  place. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  they  come  to  you  ? 

A^  The  first  party  that  came  to  us  was  at  ten  o 
but  they  did  not  manage  their  point,  and  they  went  a 

Q.  They  did  not  remain  ? 

A.  No ;  they  went  away. 

Q.  Of  how  many  might  that  party  consist  ? 

A.  About  forty,  I  think. 

Q.  What  did  that  party  do  or  say,  when  they  came 
that  occasion  ? 

A.  There  was  one  or  more  of  them  told  the  workei 
they  should  not  go  in  to  their  work. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  said  ? 

A   No. 
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Q.  When  I  asked  you  what  they  said  or  did»  I  meant  you 
0  tell  what  you  saw  or  heard  them  say  or  do  ? 
A,  I  did  not  hear  or  see  what  they  did. 
Q.  Did  they  return  again  ? 

A.  I  did  not  recognize  any  of  them  returning^  there  was 
such  a  crowd  came  afterwards. 
Q.  Did  another  party  come  to  you  i 
A.  Another  party  returned. 
Q.  At  what  hour  ? 
A.  About  half  past  eleven. 

Q.  What  might  be  the  number  of  that  second  party  ? 
A,  I  suppose,  three  or  four  hundred. 
Q.  I  understood  you  to  say,  that  you  saw  that  party  i 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  or  do  ? 

i.  I  did  not  hear  any  of  them  speak  at  all,  just  making  a 
noise  about  the  place. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  them  say  any  thing  ? 

i.  No. 

Q.  But  they  made  a  noise  ? 

A.  They  made  a  noise. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  any  of  that  party  ? 

A.  Not  at  the  time. 

Q-  When  did  you  recognize  any  of  them  ? 

A.  One  of  them  was  taken  from  Piusley  to  Dumbarton, 
^  1  knew  him  again. 

0*  You  knew  him  agidn  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q-  AVho  was  that  man  ? 
A*  His  name  was  Lang. 
Q.  Did  you  recognize  any  body  else  ? 
•^'  No ;  not  at  our  mill. 

Q-  How  long  did  that  crowd  remain  at  your  mill  P 
•^'  Twenty  minutes. 

Q-  Did  your  people  continue  at  work,  after  the  visit  of 
**t  crowd  ? 

■"•  They  went  out  before  the  crowd  went  away. 
^  Did  they  return  that  day,  any  of  your  people  i 
^'  No, 
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'  Q.  When  cUd  they  rKurn  ? 

A.  They  did  not  return  for  eight  days. 

Q.  Your  mill  stopped  for  eight  days  ? 

Ji»   jL  es« 

Q.  The  crowd  remained  twenty  minutes  or  so  with 

Jf  •   X  es» 

Q.  Where  did  they  go  next  i  > 

A.  To  Mr  Houstoun^s  mill. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  go  in  that  direction  ? 

jf  •   1  es« 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  Mr  Houstoun^s  mill  that 
went  to  ? 

A.  They  call  it  the  Old  MUl. 

Q.  Did  you  follow  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  actually  go  to  the  Old  Mill  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  saw  them  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  ? 

A.  They  made  a  noise  about  the  mills,  to  get  the  wc 
to  come  out  there. 

Q.  IMd  you  hear  them  cry  any  thing,  or  say  any  th 

A.  I  heard  one  of  them  speak  to  Mr  Houstoun. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  Mr  Houstoun  i 

A.  He  said,  that  the  Provisional  Government  would  i 
accountable  for  the  damage  done  to  the  mill. 

Q.  Who  said  that  to  Mr  Houstoun  ? 

A.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Walker. 

Lord  Justice  derJc^^Ho  you  remember  his  first  nai 

A.  James  Walker. 

Mr  Solicitor'General.''^'Did  you  recognize  any  bod 
in  the  crowd  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Be  so  good  as  to  name  the  person. 

A.  James  Speirs;  that  is  him,  (pointing  to  the  prisi 

Lord  JuHice  Clerk.— At  the  Old  Mill  ? 

A.  At  the  Old  MiU. 

Mr  Solicitor^  General — Were  he  and  Walker  togetl 
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Jl*    Y  6S» 

Mr  Grant.'^I  know  you  do  not  mean  any  thing  wrong, 
but  the  question  is  leading. 

Mr  SoUcztor^GenereU. — I  will  correct  it  presently.  How 
did  Spiers  stand  in  relation  to  Mr  Houstoun  and  Walker  ? 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — ^You  have  said  that  you  heard  Walk- 
er address  words  to  Mr  Houstoun,— was  any  other  person 
near  Walker  at  the  time  he  was  addressing  Mr  Houstoun  ? 

J.  Yes,  James  Speirs. 

Mr  Solicitor-General. — I  think  I  was  quite  regular.  I 
first  proved  he  was  there,  and  then  I  asked  how  he  stood. 
Were  those  three  persons  apart  from  the  crowd  i 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Speirs  take  any  share  in  the  conversation  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  him  speak. 

Q.  How  far  might  you  be  from  the  party  at  that  time  ? 

A,  I  joined  them ;  I  was  just  beside  James  Speirs. 

Q.  Then  we  are  to  understand  that  Speirs  could  equally 
well  hear ;  he  was  in  a  situation,  that  is,  in  which  he  might 
equally  well  hear,  as  you  heard,  what  was  said  by  Walker  ? 

A,  Yes,  he  was  nearer ;  I  did  not  hear  it  so  distinctly,  I  dare 
say,  as  he  might. 

Q.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that  crowd  before 
you  saw  those  three  persons  apart  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  what  you  saw. 

A.  I  saw  James  Walker  and  James  Speirs  come  out  of 
Ae  crowd,  and  speak  to  Mr  Houstoun  by  themselves. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  any  thing  before  they  came  out  of 
the  crowd  in  that  way,  in  the  manner  you  have  described  ? 

A,  No,  I  had  just  arrived  then. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  about  the  crowd  that  came  to  your 
^ill ;  did  you.  recognize,  or  did  you  not,  Speirs  in  that  crowd 
«t  your  mill  ? 

A,  Not  at  our  mill. 

Q.  Was  Walker  at  your  mill  ? 

A,  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  On  which  side  of  Mr  Houstoun  did  Speirs  stand,  do 
you  recollect  ? 
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A.  On  the  left. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  speak,  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  the 
state  of  the  mills  in  the  neighbourbood  ? 

A.  They  were  all  in  the  same  situation,  obliged  to  stop. 

Q.  They  all  stopped  ? 

A.  They  all  stopped,  I  think ;  one  or'  two  small  ones 
might  go. 

Q.  Is  yours  a  large  mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  men  may  you  have  in  it  ? 

A.  There  are  about  S40  men  and  boys. 

Q.  How  many  men  ? 

A.  Not  more  than  thirty  men. 

Q.  And  the  rest,  SIO,  are  women  and  boys  ? 

A.  Nearly  that. 

Q.  Can  you  state  what  was  the  arerage  rate  of  your 
wages  to  the  men  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  suppose  30s.  a-week. 

Q.  How  was  Speirs  dressed  ?  Have  you  any  recicdlection 
upon  that  subject  P 

A.  He  bad  a  dark  jacket,  I  think,  either  vdveteen  or 
corduroy ;  I  think  it  was  velveteen. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — ^Is  that  a  different  thing  from  fus- 
tian? 

A.  Yes,  it  is  different. 

Mr  Solicitor-General.'^Is  it  of  the  same  colour  f 

A*  The  fustian  is  lighter. 

Q.  How  long  did  Mr  Houstoun  and  those  two  persons  re- 
main together  ? 

A.  I  dare  say  ten  minutes ;  they  followed  him. 

Q*  Did  you  see  them  separate  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — Did  they  follow  him  up  any  hill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr  Solicitor'General.'^Ilad  you  occai^on  to  see  an  Ad- 
dress any  where? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where? 

A.  In  my  own  house. 
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Q.  Where  did  you  get  it  P 

J.  I  got  it  from  James  Spein ;  I  sent  a  parson  for  it. 
Q.  Would  you  know  that  Address  again  ? 
A.  Yes ;  I  would  not  know  the  same  Address  again,  pro- 
baUy. 
Q.  Did  you  read  it  ? 
A  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  that,  (handing  a  paper  to  the  mtnesi.) 
A.  Yes,  that  is  just  the  same  Address* 
Q.  On  what  day  did  you  send  for  it  t 
A.  It  was  on  Sunday. 
a  The  ad  of  AprU  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  an  Address  of  that  description  posted  up 
any  where  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Where? 

A,  At  the  comer  of  one  of  the  streets. 
Q.  Of  Johnstone  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  mention  the  particular  place  where  you  saw 
it? 

A.  They  call  it  Rankin  Street. 

Q.  On  what  day  ? 

A.  On  Sunday. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  where  that  is  ?  Is  it  near  the^Chapel 
gate;  or  where  is  it? 

i.  It  is  just  in  the  middle  of  the  town. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  your  observation  of  the  mob,  that 
you  have  spoken  about,  did  you  hear  any  conversation  about 
an  Address  ? 

^.  No. 

Q*  All  that  you  heard  was  about  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment, that  you  have  mentioned  ? 

^.  Yes. 

C*  You  observed  Walker  and  Speirs,  did  not  you  ? 

*'•  Yes. 

v«  Did  they  conduct  themselves  in  the  same  way  gene- 

rally  p 
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Am  I  only  saw  them  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  they  appear  to  be  equally  active  ? 

A.  Certainly  they  did,  only  that  James  Speirs  did  not 
speak,  that  I  heard. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  conversation  take  place  between 
Walker  and  Speirs  at  that  time  P 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  this  ?  did  you  do  any  thing 
after  this  ? 

A.  The  mills  were  all  stopped,  and  we  did  nothing. 

Q.  Did  you  shut  up  your  mill  ? 

A.  We  shut  it  up  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  ;  there 
were  a  few  girls  remained,  but  the  men  went  out. 

Lord  Advocate, — Where  did  you  go  immediately  after 
this  ?  did  you  return  to  your  own  work  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  any  particular  reason  for  returning  ? 

A.  There  were  still  a  few  girls  working,  as  I  mentioned 
before,  and  I  went  back  to  attend  to  them. 

CL  Did  you  take  any  particular  steps  upon  going  back  to 
your  mill  ? 

A.  We  shut  the  gate  to  keep  them  in  for  a  time,  those 
that  remained. 

Q.  Did  the  crowd  come  to  your  gates  then  ? 

A.  No,  not  then. 

Lord  JtLsUce  Clerk. — You  mention  that  you  saw  thoi 
two  men.  Walker  and  Speirs,  come  out  and  remain  a 
from  the  crowd,  with  Mr  Houstoun ;  how  far  were  they  fro 
the  crowd  ? 

A.  Not  more  than  two  yards. 

(John  Lang  was  brought  into  Court  in  the  custody  qfan 

officer.) 

Mr  Solicitor-General.'-^lLook  at  that  man  before  yout 
(John  La/ng). 

A.  That  is  the  man  Lan^. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — Did  the  crowd  follow  them  up  tb 
hill? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  they  remain  pretty  near  them  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  what  you  did  with  regard  to  the  few 
girls  that  remained  in  the  mill,  and  they  remained  till  the 
afternoon ;  did  you  after  this  make  any  communications  to 
the  managers  of  the  other  mills  ? 

A.  Not  after  they  were  actually  stopped. 

Q.  Did  you  before  they  were  stopped  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did,  of  what  was  to  be  done. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  steps  after  so  consulting  with  them  i 

A,  They  did  not  enter  into  any  agreement  with  the  ma- 
nagers. 

Mr  SoUeitor-^enerai.^^WiW  you  mention  to  whom  you 
made  any  communication  in  particular  ? 

A.  I  called  upon  Mr  Malloch,  Mr  Eing^s  manager,  and 
asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  he  said  he  did  not 
know. 

Q.  Did  you  call  upon  any  other  manager  at  any  other 
mill? 

A»  I  spoke  to  several  of  the  managers ;  I  met  them  on 
the  streets,  and  spoke  to  them,  but  I  do  not  exactly  remem- 
ber which. 

Lord  Advocate. — You  say  there  was  about  two  yards  dis- 
tance between  these  two  men  and  the  crowd  ? 

At  X  es. 

Q.  Was  there  a  complete  separation  between  them  and 
the  crowd  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  are  sure  that  Mr  Houstoun  was  walking  along 
^th  Walker  and  Speirs  ? 

A.  Yes.        * 

Foreman  of  the  e/ir^ry.-— You  stated  that  you  sent  to  James 
Speirs  for  a  copy  of  the  Address ;  what  was  your  reason  for 
sending  to  James  Speirs  for  a  copy  of  the  Address  ? 

A.  My  reason  for  it  was,  that  I  understood  that  the  pur- 
port of  it  was  to  stop  the  mills,  .-and  I  wanted  a  copy  of  it, 
^  call  upon  some  of  the  other  managers  to  see  what  we 
•hould  do. 

Q.  Why  did  you  send  to  James  Speirs  in  particular  ? 
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'  A.  The  person  I  happened  to  meet  with,  and  sent 
lived  in  the  same  house  with  James  Speirs ;  and  I 
James  Speirs  was  likely  to  have  something  to  do  wit! 
least  I  thought  so. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — I  cannot  take  that  down. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury. — Can  you  condescend  upon  \ 
lour  of  the  jacket  P 

A.  It  was  dark. 

Q.  What  colour  was  it,  blue-— or  green  ? 

A.  Neither ;  it  was  dark  corduroy  ch:  velveteen. 

Mr  SoUcitor'General.^^Do  you  recollect  any  th 
Lang^s  dress  P 

A.  I  do  not  recoUect  every  pert  of  it,  except  a  a 
he  wore. 

Q.  What  was  it? 

A.  It  was  a  rough  hairy,  cap. 

Lord  Justice  C2erAr.— -You  saw  Lang  the  first  time  a 
mill,  did  you  recognize  him  in  the  crowd  at  the  Old  1 
terwards  ? 

A.  No. 

Lord  Chi^ Baron  «S%^A^.— -Was  he  with  the  par 
came  first  to  your  mill  P 

A.  Yes. 

Mr  Thomas  Watt — sworti. 
Examined  by  Mr  Macanochie. 

Q.  You  are  a  merchant  in  Johnstone  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  a  partner  in  the  company  of  Watt,  1 
and  Company  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  They  have  a  cotton  mill  at  Johnstone  P 

A,  They  have. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  mill  being  stopped  at  an 
in  April  last  P 

A*  I  do. 

Q.  What  day  was  it  ? 
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A.  Monday  tlie  8d  of  ApriL 

Q.  Had  you  occasion  to  be  at  the  mill  that  morning? 

A.  Immediately  after  the  crowd  presented  themselves  to 
the  fnmt  of  the  work,  I  was  sent  for. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  mill  P 

J.  I  did. 

<2.  At  what  hour  was  this  ? 

A.  Between  nine  and  ten  in  the  forenoon. 

Q.  Did  you  get  to  the  mill  ? 

J.  Idid. 

Qi  Was  there  a  crowd  there  ? 

A,  There  wa& 

Q.  Did  the  crowd  continue  there  any  time  after  you  were 
there? 

A,  It  was  just  b^inning  to  move  away  when  I  reached 
the  front  of  the  work. 

Q^  In  what  way  did  it  move  t 

A.  It  moved  directly  towards  Mr  Houstoun'^s  work. 

Q.  Which  of  Mr  Houstoun^s  works  ? 

A.  What  is  called  the  Old  Mill. 

d  How  far  off  is  that  mill  from  yours  P 

A.  A  very  little  distance ;  about  a  gun-shot. 

Q*  Did  you  follow  the  crowd  P 

A.  I  did. 

Qi  Did  they  go  to  Mr  Houstoun^s  mill  P 

A»  They  went  directly. 

Q-  When  you  got  to  Mr  Houstoun^s  mill,  what  did  you 
lee? 

A.  The  crowd  had  presented  themselves  in  front  of  Mr 
Houstoun^s  mill  in  the  same  manner. 

Q.  Did  you^aee  Mr  Houstoun  there  P 

A.  He  was  just  entering  the  crowd  when  I  came  up  to 
"^i  he  was  rath&e  before  me  ;  he  entered  before  I  came 

Q-  Was  there  any  person  along  with  Mr  Houstoun  i 
A»  None^  that  I  observed. 

Q*  Did  you  see  any  person  jmn  him  from  the  crowd? 
A,  As  soon  as  ever  I  got  up  to  him,  two  came  out  of  the 
crowd  and  spoke  to  him. 
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Q.  Did  you  know  the  name  of  either  of  those  two  men 

J.  I  knew  one  of  them  personally. 

Q.  Who  was  he? 

J.  Walker. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name  ? 

j4.  James. 

Q.  Was  that  the  other  man  that  was  with  him  ?  (poin^~ 
ing  to  the  prisoner.) 

A.  I  should  think  it  is,  but  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  i 

J.  One  of  the  two  that  came  up  to  Mr  Houstoun  was  s 
person  I  had  never  seen  before,  that  I  know  of;  this  may 
be  him,  but  I  cannot  swear  to  it. 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed  ? 

A,  Like  a  weaver  or  a  cotton-spnner. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  his  jacket  P 

A,  I  should  think  it  was  a  fustian  jacket. 

Q.  What  colour  was  it  ? 

^    I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Dark  or  light  ? 

A    Rather  dark. 

Q.  Did  either  of  the  men  speak  to  Mr  Houstoun. 

A.  They  did. 

Q.  Which  of  them  ? 

A»  It  was  Walker  that  I  heard  speak  to  Mr  Houstoun. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  i 

A»  Before  I  got  up  to  Mr  Houstoun,  Mr  Houstoun  had 
asked,  **  What  do  you  want  here  ?^ 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  ask  that  ? 

A.  I  did  not ;  he  told  me  that  he  had  asked  that* 

Q.  What  did  Walker  say  to  Mr  Houstoun  ? 

A.  When  I  got  up  to  Mr  Houstoun,  Walker  was  in  the 
act  of  saying,  ^'  We  wish  all  public  works  to  stop,  because, 
if  they  do  not  stop,  and  any  damage  be  sustained  by  their 
not  stopping,  we  wish  to  inform  the  proprietors  that  they 
must  expect  no  recourse  on  the  Provisional  Government.'" 

Q.  Did  Mr  Houstoun  make  any  reply  to  that  i 

A.  He  did. 

y.   What  did  he  8«y  t 


A.  He  isid,  ^'  Is  that  all  jrou  want  T 

Q.  Any  tbbg  more  ? 

A.  Walker  feplied,  <<  It  if."*  Mr  Houttoun  then  laid, 
*^  Verj  well,  I  fchall  not  expect  any  recourse  from  the  Pro- 
"^iiioDal  Government,  therefore  you  had  better  go  away.^ 

Q.  Did  any  further  conversation  take  place  r 

A.  Nothing  further,  they  moved  away  directly. 

Q«  Did  you  see,  either  that  day,  or  the  day  before,  an 
Address  r 

A*  I  saw  an  Address  the  day  before. 

Q*  On  the  Sunday  that  was  ? 

A.  That  was  stuck  up  upon  the  church  porch  upon  Sun- 
day.  ' 

Q«  IMd  you  read  it  ? 

A.  I  did  read  a  part  of  it ;  but  it  was  very  wet  on  going 
into  the  church,  and  it  was  stuck  very  high,  and  I  could 
hardly  make  it  out. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  beginning  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q«  To  whmn  was  it  addressed  i 

A.  Addressed  to  the  peo{de  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Q.  Did  you  afterwards  see  another  copy  of  that  Address  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr  Grant^^^He  afterwards  saw  another  Address,  but 
how  be  can  say  it  was  a  copy,  I  do  not  see. 

Mr  Modxmochie^-^^OIviL  you  afterwards  see  another  Address? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  i 

A.  I  imagine  it  to  be  the  same ;  it  began  in  the  same 
manner. 

Q.  IMd  yon  afterwards  see  another  ? 

A.  I  did 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  that  ? 

A.  In  Mr  Logan^s  house,  between  the  church  time  on 

Sunday. 

Q.  What  was  that  one  you  saw  on  the  pordi  about  ? 

A.  I  took  it  to  be  exactly  the  same. 

Q«  Tell  us  what  it  was,  as  far  as  yon  recollect  it  ? 

A.  I  did  not  read  any  conriderable  part  of  it ;  it  was  ad- 
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dressed  to  the  InhabitantB  of  Great  Britain  and  Irebuid  ;  ] 
did  not  read  many  lines  of  it,  for  I  did  not  think  it  was  a 
a  very  serious  consequence,  going  into  church. 
Q.  Did  you  observe  how  it  was  signed  i 
J.  No ;  it  was  dated  Glasgow,  the  1st  of  April. 
Q.  Did  you  observe  any  thing  more  at  the  bottom  of  it  ? 
j1.  No  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  it  bear  by  whose  order  it  was  stuck  up  ? 
A.  By  order  of  the  Committee  of  the  Provisional  Groveni- 
ment,  I  believe ;  I  am  not  positive,  though  I  think  that  wai 
it. 

Q.  You  saw  an  Address  at  Mr  Logan^s  bouse ;  look  a1 
that,  {iandififf  a  paper  to  the  witneas\  is  that  similar  to  the 
one  you  saw  at  Mr  Logan^s  house  P 

Mr  6rafi^.-*The  question  is,  is  that  similar  to  the  one 
you  saw  in  Mr  Logan^s  house  ? 

Lord  Justice  ClerJc-^He  is  asked  that  question ;  he  has 
not  ^ven  the  answer  yet., 

Mr  Grant. — If  your  Lordship  thinks  the  question  can  be 
asked,  I  do  not  press  my  objection. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — ^No  doubts  if  you  see  an 
Address  on  the  wall,  which  a  man  has  read,  you  may  ask 
whether  another  paper  is  similar  to  it. 
Mr  Grant, — He  says  he  read  but  a  few  lines  of  it 
Mr  Maconochie.'^Is  that  similar  to  the  one  you  saw  on 
the  wall  ? 
A.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr  Grant. — He  does  not  remember  the  one  he  read  oc 
the  wall,  and  then  he  sees  another  in  Mr  Logan^s  bouse,  01 
which  he  read  but  a  few  lines. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk.^^He  is  asked  whether  it  is  similar  to 
the  one  he  saw  on  the  wall,  and  he  says  yes. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — Though  he  cannot  recol- 
lect what  was  in  that  on  the  wall,  yet  he  may  be  asked  whe- 
ther that  was  similar  to  it. 

Ijord  JiLstice  CfcrAr.— I  have  it  in  this  way—**  I  saw  an 
Address  stuck  upon  the  church*porch,  on  Sunday,  on  going 
to  the  church ;  it  was  dated  Glasgow,  the  first  of  April,  by 
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order  of  the  Provtsional  Govenunent,  I  believe,  but  I  am 
not  certain.^ 

Mr  GranL'^Then,  if  your  Lordship  is  of  opinion  that 
that  is  enough  to  let  in  evidence  of  another  paper,  which  is 
put  into  his  hands,  as  to  which  he  is  asked,  whether  it  is  si- 
fluiar,  they  may  prove  any  thing  in  the  world. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Sheplierd. — ^No,  not  unless  it  is  similar 
to  that  on  the  wall ;  he  sees  a  paper  on  the  wall,  and  recol- 
lects the  purport  of  it,  then  surely  you  may  say,  is  this  like 
that,  or  is  it  like  it  in  any  part  ? 

Mr  Crran^.— Any  objection  of  mine  on  this  point  is  to  the 
use  they  are  to  make  of  the  paper. 

JIfr  Mcuxmochie. — You  read  the  paper  at  Mr  Logan'^s  en- 
tirely? 

A.  Entirely,  and  part  of  it  twice  over* 

Q.  Is  that  paper  you  have  now  in  your  hand,  dmilar  to 
the  one  you  saw  at  Mr  Logan^s  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  exactly  the  same. 

Q.  Was  your  mill  stopped  upon  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  continue  so  ? 

A.  For  the  whole  week,  I  believe. 

Q.  Why  was  it  stopped  ? 

A,  The  spinners  did  not  seem  willing  to  work. 

Q.  Was  that  after  the  crowd  had  been  there  ? 

A.  While  the  crowd  was  there ;  part  of  the  spinners  had 
come  in  after  breakfast,  and  part  did  not  come  back  at  all. 

Q.  JAA.  it  appear  to  you  that  they  did  not  come  back  ow- 
ing to  intimidation  ? 

A.  A  good  many  of  them  seemed  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
appearance  of  the  crowd. 

Q*  Do  you  know,  from  your  own  knowledge,  whether  the 
other  mills,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Johnstcme,  stopped  that 
diy? 

A.  I  believe  they  were  all  stopped  after  this ;  this  was  the 
fint,  I  believe. 
Q.  Did  you  observe  the  crowd  leave  Mr  Houstoun^s  mill  P 
i.  At  the  moment  that  Mr  Houstoun  made  the  reply,  *^  I 
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shall  not  expect  any  recourse  on  the  Provisional  Govemmct 
therefore  you  may  go  away,"  they  moved  away. 

Q.  Did  you  ol^rve  in  what  direction  they  went? 

A»  They  went  towards  Mr  King^s  mill. 

Q.  Is  Mr  William  Campbell's  house  in  that  direction  P 

A.  Mr  William  CampbelPs  house  is  close  by  Mr  Hot 
toun^s  mill. 

Q.  Did  they  go  past  Mr  CampbelPs  house  ? 

J.  They  went  past  the  front  of  it  of  course ;  there  is  i 
other  way  of  going. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Grant 

Q.  I  think  you  say  this  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  mor 
ing? 

A  Rather  after  that* 

Q.  When  they  came  to  your  mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  stay  there  i 

A,  They  were  moving  away  from  it  when  I  reached  tl 
spot. 

Q«   Was  that  after  breakfast  ? 

A^  It  was  just  when  the  work  people  were  coming  ba 
to  their  work  after  breakfast. 

Q.  And  they  went,  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say,  c 
rectly  from  your  mill  to  Mr  Houstoun's  mill,  the  old  mil 

A.  They  did. 

Lard  Justice  Clerk.'^K  I  understood  you  right,  you  hi 
only  come  to  your  mill  after  breakfast ;  you  were  not  the 
when  the  people  came  to  your  mill  at  first  P 

Am  Ho,  I  was  not ;  the  people  were  just  coming  up  aft 
breakfast. 

Mr  Gron^.— And  the  crowd  were  then  moving  away  1 
wards  Mr  Houstoun's  mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Lord  Jicstice  Clerk. — What  is  your  breakfast  hour  ? 

A»  They  go  out  at  nine,  and  come  back  at  three  quarte 
past  nine ;  but  then  our  hours  are  sometimes  a  little  befoi 
the  day. 
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Q«  And  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  at  the  time  that  the 
people  were  returning  after  breakfast,  not  later  than  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  after  nine,  that  the  crowd  was  moving 
away  from  your  mill,  in  order  to  go  to  Mr  Houstoun^s  mill  ? 

A.  They  had  set  themselves  there  at  the  time  the  people 
were  coming  from  their  breakfast;  but  just  as  I  reached  it, 
they  were  moving  away. 

Q.  And  you  reached  it  some  time  after  nine  o^clock  ? 

A,  Between  nine  and  ten. 

Re-eocamined  by  Mr  MaconocMe. 

Q.  Was  Mr  Logan  there  at  the  time  that  you  went  to  die 
miU? 

A»  He  was  there  at  the  time  they  presented  themselves  at 
the  mill,  and  he  came  to  me  and  wished  me  to  go  down  to 
the  mill;  he  was  afraid  of  some  mischief;  and  when  we 
reached  the  mill^  the  crowd  were  going  away,  and  we  fol- 
lowed it,  and  went  to  Mr  Houstoun^s  mill. 


ROBEBT  ST£VENSON--«Z<^Om. 

Examined  by  Mr  Hope. 

Q*  You  live  in  Johnstone,  I  understand  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q*  What  is  your  emfdoyment  ? 

A.  I  superintend  Mr  Houstoun's  works. 

Q.  The  Old  Mill,  the  Hagg  Mill,  and  those  mills  that 
Wong  to  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q-  Were  you  in  Johnstone  in  the  begiiming  of  April  ? 

^«  Yes. 

Q*  Did  you  observe  any  particular  paper  posted  up  any 
^here  in  Johnstone,  about  that  time  ? 

^*  Yes,  I  saw  it  on  Simday,  when  I  was  going  to  church. 

Q«  On  what  Sunday  ? 

^01..  ni.  D 
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utf.  The  2d  of  April. 

Q.  You  mw  a  paper  where  ? 

J0  On  the  fnlUr  of  the  chapel  gate  of  Johnstone. 

Q   You  mean  the  ehurch  in  Johnitone  i 

J.  Yes. 

Q*  There  is  no  pariah  church,  I  believe  ? 

J.  Na 

Q«  This  was  going  to  church  ? 

J3a  Yes* 

Q.  Did  you  read  this  paper  ? 

J.  Yes,  I  read  part  of  it. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  time  that  you  saw  it  there  ? 

^»  It  was  the  only  time  I  saw  it  there ;  itremained  t 
two  or  three  days ;  I  think  it  was  two  or  three  days  hi 
it  was  taken  down. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  two  or  three  days  afterwards  f 

A*  I  think  so. 

Lord  Justice  ClerTcF^AX  the  same  place  P 

ul%  JL  es* 

Mr  Hope. — ^Did  you  read  it  upon  any  other  occaaon 
upon  that  Sunday  morning,  or  parts  of  it  i 

A.  I  looked  at  it  a  little,  but  did  not  read  much  of  i 
terwards. 

Q.  Had  that  paper  any  title ;  and  what  was  it  ? 

A*  It  was  an  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Bri 
and  Ireland. 

Q.  Had  it  any  date  ? 

A.  It  was  dated  Glasgow,  th$  first  of  April. 

Q.  Was  the  year  mentioned  ? 

Am  I  do  not  lecolleot. 

Q.  Had  it  any  name  at  the  bottom ;  or  did  it  bear  tc 
issued  by  the  order  of  any  person  or  body  ? 

4*  The  Provisional  Government 

Q.  At  the  bottom  of  it  ? 

A*  I  do  not  recollect  where  it  was. 

Q.  Can  you  repeat  the  parts  of  it  that  you  read  i 

A,  It  wished  the  people  to  stop  work ;  and  if  they  did 
do  it,  they  would  be  considered  as  traitors  to  the  cause, 
treated  as  such  ;  or  something  of  that. 
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Q.  Look  at  this  paper,  and  see  whether  it  contains  what 
you  saw  in  the  other  Address,  and  tell  me  whether  you  he* 
lieve  it  to  be  the  same,  or  similar,  {hcmdinff  a  paper  to  the 
witness.) 
A.  I  think  it  is  the  same. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  that  the  substance  and  import  is  the 
same? 
A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  This,  you  have  stated,  was  upon  Sunday  the  second  of 
April ;  now,  upon  the  following  day,  did  any  thing  take 
place  within  your  observation,  at  Mr  Houstoun^s  Old  Mill  ? 
A.  Yes ;  there  was  a  number  of  people  came  down  there. 
Q.  At  what  time  P 
A.  About  ten  oVlock,  I  think. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw ;  a  number  of  people  came  down 
to  the  Old  MiU  i 
*i»  JL  es* 

Q.  About  what  number  might  there  be  ? 
A,  Two  or  three  hundred ;  I  could  not  say  exactly. 
Q.  Did  you  see  Mr  William  Houstoun  at  the  time  ? 
A.  Yes,  he  came  down  shortly  after  the  crowd  came  down. 
Q.  Did  Mr  Houstoun  go  in  between  the  end  of  the  mill 
and  the  crowd  ? 
A,  He  came  round  by  the  end  of  the  mill  at  first. 
Q.  Did  he  advance  in  front  of  them  i 
A.  The  crowd  made  a  cry,  ^^  Stop  the  mill,^  when  he  came 
forward. 

Q.  Tell  us  all  that  you  heard  ? 

A,  He  said,  ^^  Any  person  that  he  knew  was  to  come  for- 
ward to  tell  him  to  stop  his  mill.^ 

0*  Did  he  ask  what  their  object  was  i 

A,  Nobody  came  forward;  and  there  was  a  committee 
among  themselves«*-and  some  of  them  were  trying  to  form 
aringy^and  at  that  time  I  went  into  the  mill,  as  Mr  Hous- 
^  denred,  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

0*  Was  a  rinir  formed  ? 
^^      ^  Yes,  I  looked  out  of  the  window  of  the  mill,  and  saw 
^  I  thought  was  a  show  of  hands — ^a  ring  as  if  they  were 
cnoooDg  some  person ;  I  did  not  see  them  come  from  the 
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ring ;  I  went  out  in  a  little  after,  und  I  saw  Mr  Houstoi 
and  two  men,  walking  up  the  bridge. 

Q.  Were  these  two  persons  apart  from  the  crowd  aloD] 
with  Mr  Houstoun  ? 

ji.  They  were  walking  like  among  the  crowds—the  crow 
was  all  about  them. 

Q.  Did  they  appear,  at  the  Ume  that  they  were  in  convei 
sation  with  Mr  Houstoun,  to  be  apart  from  the  crowd,  b 
any  distance,  however  small  ? 

J.  Yes,  there  was  a  little  space  between  them-— the  crowt 
was  a  little  clear  round  them. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  men  at  that  time^-those  twi 
men? 

J.  No. 

Q.  Look  at  the  man  at  the  bar— was  he  one  of  them  i 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  could  not  say  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  man  to  be  one  of  them  ?  I  asl 
you,  upon  your  oath,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God 
whether  you  do,  or  do  not,  believe  him  to  be  one  of  them  i 

A.  I  never  knew  the  man  before. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  do  you  now  believe  that  man  to  be  one  c 
the  persons  ? 

ji.  By  what  I  heard  other  people  say. 

Q.  Do  you  now  believe  that  man  to  be  one  of  the  pei 
sonsf 

Am  I  could  not  say  that  he  was  one. 

Q.  What  is  your  belief? 

A.  I  could  not  say  that  he  was  the  man. 

Q.  You  are  bound  to  answer  my  questions.  Upon  youj 
oath  do  you  believe  that  that  is  the  man  ? 

A.  No,  I  could  not  say  that  he  is  the  man. 

Q.  Did  you  ask,  or  did  anybody  at  the  moment  tell  jou 
the  name  of  either  of  the  persons  then  with  Mr  Houstoun  ^ 

A.  Yes ;  Mr  Houstoun  told  me. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  the  name  of  either  of  the  person^ 
then  with  Mr  Houstoun,  and  from  whom,  at  the  moment  ? 

Mr  Grant'-^l  submit  my  Lord,  we  are  not  entitled  to  hear 
whether  this  man  inquired  the  person'^s  name  of  any  hody» 
and  whether  somebody  told  him  his  name. 
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.   Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — Perhaps  not ;  but  you  may 
ask,  whether  he  has  taken  steps  to  satisfy  himself,  and  then 
what  is  the  r  esult  in  his  mind. 
Mr  Grant.'-'lie  does  not  recollect  the  man. 
Mr  Hope.^^I{  he  says  any  person  told  him  his  name,  I 
shall  call  that  person  now ;  I  submit  if  any  person  seeing  the 
conduct  of  a  man,  asks  his  name  of  a  person  beside  him.— > 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — I  doubt  whether  you  can 
ask  that ;  if  any  body  called  him  by  name  at  the  time,  that 
you  might  give  in  evidence* 

Mr  £fop^.— -Did  you  hear  any  body  naming  those  two 
persons  with  Mr  Houstoun  ? 
A.  No ;  I  did  not,  I  was  in  the  mill* 
Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  James  Walker  ? 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.^^Y ou  may  ask  him  whether 
he  asked  any  of  the  crowd  there  the  man^s  name. 
Mr  £fop^.— That  was  my  question. 
Mr  Gfron^— -You  may  ask,  did  any  body  in  the  man^s 
presence  name  him  ? 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd^-'^lt  is  not  competent  to  ask 
who  he  asked  what  the  man^s  name  was ;  nor  perhaps  whe- 
ther he  asked  any  of  the  crowd ;  but  if  he  asked  any  body 
what  was  such  a  person^s  name,  that  is  evidence. 

Mr  Grani, — In  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  man  him* 
self,  which  would  amount  to  an  acknowledgment  by  him- 
self. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.^^No ,  I  think  that  is  admis- 
sible evidence ;  a  man  might  give  a  false  answer,  and  if  so— 
it  Would  not  be  evidence  that  it  was  the  man ;  because  some- 
l>ody  said  that  was  his  name ;  but  only  it  is  an  admis^ble 
question  to  ask  whether  the  witness,  at  the  time  of  that  trans- 
^on,  learnt  from  any  one  of  the  crowd  what  the  man^s 
i^fune  was. 

Mr  Grant. — I  take  your  Lordship  to  mean  this— if  any  of 
^  crowd  called  out  this  man^s  name. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — No ;  I  mean  this — suppose, 
during  that  transaction,  that  witness,  from  curiosity,  if  you 
I^ease^  had  said  to  any  of  that  crowd  there  collected,  and  ap- 
parently acting  together  with  the  prisoner,  "  Pray,  what  is 
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that  man'^B  name  ?^  and  they  had  given  him  an  ansver, 
James  Spein,  or  any  thing  else,  that  would  be  admissible 
evidence,  because  it  is  a  part  of  what  passes  when  the  trans- 
action  is  going  on.  If  he  asked  a  person  at  a  subsequent 
time^  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  evidence. 

LardJiutice  Clerk. — No;  and  therefore  the  question  ought 
to  be  coupled  in  this  way— You  saw  those  two  men  walking 
with  Mr  Houstoun ;  did  you  at  that  time  ask  what  the  nAme 
of  this  man  was  ? 

Mr  Grcmt — It  would  not  become  me  to  reply  upon  your 
Lordship  on  any  thing,  but  I  know  your  Lordsbip^s  candour 
and  kindness.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  b  of  nnich  importanee 
in  this  case ;  but  I  understand  perfectly  well,  that  any  thing 
that  is  said  by  the  crowd  at  the  time,  is  part  of  the  m  gUta, 
and  we  may  have  it  as  part  of  the  res  geHa ;  the  aooount 
which  any  body  gives  of  any  thing  at  the  time,  I  understand 
to  be  part  of  the  resgeeta,  but  my  doubt  is,  whether  yoacan 
take  from  any  body  that  was  there  their  account  as  evidence 
against  this  prisoner  at  the  bar  coming  from  that  crowd, 
which  you  would  not  take  from  any  other  pers<m  who  gave 
you  the  account  at  any  other  time,  because  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  part  of  the  res  gesta. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — ^You  say,  that  there  must  be 
a  distinction  taken :  supposing  there  had  been  an  indiflfarent 
by-stander,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  then  asking  Un 
the  man^s  name  would  not  be  evidence ;  but  if  voices  froDEi 
those  who  at  present  appear  to  be  together,  forming  the  sftme 
party,  name  him,  whether  it  comes  as  a  voluntary  elBusioii 
from  one  of  them,  or  a  voluntary  answer  to  a  questicm,  it  is 
still  part  of  the  transaction  going  on  there — whether  it  is  an 
answer  to  a  question  or  a  voluntary  effusion  of  the  personV 
there ;  but  when  I  stated  I  doubted  what  Mr  Hope  asked 
being  evidence,  I  thought  he  asked  what  somebody  siud  $i 
a  different  time. 

Mr  Grant'^K  your  Lordship  takes  that  distinction,  I  oni 
answered. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.-^lt  is  only  admissible  evi- 
dence ;  I  do  not  say  it  proves  the  identity. 

Lord  Justice  CZ^ri.— No ;  the  effect  of  it  remains. 
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Mr  Hope.-*-JM  yoa  at  that  time,  ask  any  of  the  persons 
dim,  die  name  of  either  of  the  men  with  Mr  Bt^utftourt,  or 
did  you  hear  any  of  the  persons  of  the  crowd  menttoil  the 
name  of  either  of  those  two  men  at  the  time  ? 

J.  No ;  I  asked  none  of  them  that  time ;  but  I  hetfrd  Mr 
Houstoun  ask,  who  was  the  little  man  with  a  oordiiroy 
jaekct 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  time  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  dress  had  the  person  on  ? 

A.  A  edidimyf  jacket. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person  with  a  corduroy  jacket  with 
Mr  Houstoun  ? 

J.  I  do  not  reooUect  it. 

Lord  Justice  ClerJc.-^You  had  not  observed  that  either  c4 
the  two  men  iinth  Mr  Houstoun,  bad  such  a  jacket  as  that  ? 

A.  No. 

Mr  Hope, — ^Had  you  taken  any  notice  at  all  of  their  dress  ? 

A.  No. 

0.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  James  Walker? 

if .  No ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  him  bat  once  or 
twice. 

Q.  Then  you  do  know  a  person  of  the  naifie  of  James 
Wdker? 

4.  X  es. 

Q.  Was  he  present  upon  that  oecasion  ? 

Ai  I  do  not  know-^they  say  so. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  seen  James  Walker  oncer  or  twice^ 
•^id  you  see  him  there  f 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  there ;  but  I  saw  him  at  the  Hagg 

Mill. 

QL  Did  yoa  see  that  erowd  leave  Mr  Houstoun^t  mill  ? 
A,  No ;  I  was  in  the  mill  at  the  time. 
Q.  You  know  that  they  left  k  soon  afterwards  P 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  see  any  thixig  of  the  crowd  i 
A.  I  went  up  to  the  Hagg  MiU,  between  twdve  and  one 
o'clock. 
Q.  Did  you  find  any  crowd  about  the  Hagg  Mill  ? 
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A*  Yes ;  the  crowd  was  there  when  I  went  up. 
Q.  Did  that  appear  to  be  a  larger  crowd  than  had  b 
the  Old  Mill  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Considerably  larger  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  James  Walker  at  the  Hagg  1 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  him  ? 
A.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  he  appear  to  be  a  leader  in  that  mob,  at  the 

MiU? 

A.  I  considered  so* 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  along  with  him,  who  seei 
be  asosting  him  ? 

A.  One  Parker,  that  was  along  with  him  i 

Q.  Robert  Parker  P 

Ji»  ices. 

Q.  Was  the  man  at  the  bar  along  with  Walker  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  he  was  ? 

A.  I  was  told  he  was  there. 

Mr  Grant^'Ik}  not  tell  us  what  you  were  told. 

Mr  Hope.^^It  is  very  odd ;  you  will  not  answer  my 
lion. 

A.  I  could  not  say  that  he  was  there. 

Q.  Was  there  any  third  person  that  was  along  with  V 
and  Parker,  and  assisting  them  ? 

A.  Yes ;  there  was  a  third. 

Q«  Did  you  speak  to  those  persons  when  you  got 
Hagg  Mill? 

A»  Yes ;  I  spoke  to  them— -I  asked  for  the  conn 
when  I  went  there. 

Q.  And  did  those  three  persons  answer  ? 

A.  I  went  forward  to  Parker  and  spoke  to  him  fir 
understood  he  was  chosen. 

Q«  Was  Walker  along  with  Parker  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Was  there  a  third  man  along  with  them  at  the  time 
that  you  spoke  to  Parker  P 
Jl^   x  es* 

Q.  State  what  you  said  to  Parker  ? 
A.  I  wished  him  to  clear  away  the  crowd  for  fear  they 
should  do  any  damage  to  the  mill ;  and  one  of  them  said,  if 
I  would  stop  the  mill,  they  would  soon  try  and  get  them 
away ;  and  I  said  I  could  not  take  that  upon  me,  but  I 
would  go  down  to  Johnstone  and  see  Mr  Houstoun. 
Q.  Was  that  addressed  to  those  three  persons  ? 
A»  x  es. 

Q.  Did  they  or  either  of  them,  and  which  of  them,  say 
any  thing  in  reply  to  that  ? 

A.  Walker  said  that  he  knew  Mr  Houstoun^s  mind  about 
that  already. 
Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  further  ? 
i.  No ;  I  do  not  recollect  his  sajring  any  thing  dse. 
Q.  Did  you  observe  at  that  time,  an  old  man  at  a  part  of 
the  Hagg  MiU  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  sud  about  him,  by  either  of  those  three 
persons? 

A,  Yes ;  a  man  said,  ^'  See  and  get  that  old  fellow  down, 
^  we  will  get  away  the  crowd.'' 
Q*  Which  of  the  men  said  that  ? 
•^*  I  was  told  afterwards,  it  was  Speirs. 
^r  6ran#.— -Do  not  tell  us  that. 

^^  Hope. — I  ask  which  of  those  three,— -you  have  named 
twoofthwn? 
^^  It  was  the  third  man. 
Q*  Tell  us  what  was  said  ? 

-^^  Says  he,  ^^  See  and  get  that  old  fellow  down,  and  we 
^  see  and  get  the  crowd  away  from  the  mill,^-«-the  crowd 
^ould  not  go  away  as  long  as  they  saw  that  man  there. 

Q*  Was  that  third  person  ei^er  of  the  men  who  was 
^  widi  Mr  Houstoun  at  the  Old  Mill  ? 
-^^  I  could  not  say. 

Q*  Did  you  believe  him  at  the  time  to  be  one  of  the  men 
^^^  Was  along  with  Houstoun  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  other  conversation  took  plaee  at  the  Hagg  Mill 
after  this,  with  those  three  persons  ? 

A.  There  was  no  other  ooDTersatkm  that  I  had  with  them; 
I  went  and  I  told  them,  I  would  stop  the  mill,  and  they 
went  away  directly — ^they  cried.  For  Cartside  Afill. 

CL  How  long  did  this  conversation  with  those  three  per- 
sons at  the  Hagg  Mill  last  i 

A.  Not  very  long-^aboat  ten  minutes,  I  think,  altogether. 
I  do  not  think  they  were  there  more  than  ten  minutes  before 
they  all  went  away  together. 

Q.  Did  your  conversation  last  all  that  time  ? 

A*  No ;  I  spoke  but  very  few  words  with  them. 

Q.  Had  you  those  persons  in  your  view  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  that  they  were  at  the  Hagg  Mill  ? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  have  stated,  that,  at  the  time,  you  believed  that 
third  person  to  be  one  of  the  men  whom  you  saw  along  with 
Mr  Houstoun  at  the  Old  Mill.  I  now  desire  yon  to  look  at 
the  prisoner,  and  say,  upon  your  oath,  whether  you  do  or  do 
not  believe  him  to  be  the  man  i 

A.  J  do  not  know  whether  he  was  the  man. 

Q.  I  wish  to  have  your  belief? 

A.  That  is  my  belief,  that  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
there  or  not. 

Lord  JiLstice  Clerk.'-^'Did  you  ask  his  name  at  the  time 
any  body  there  ? 

A.  No ;  I  did  not  till,  I  think,  a  day  or  two  after* 

Mr  /fop^.— Did  you  ask  it  at  the  Old  Mill,  before  you 
went  to  the  Hagg  Mill  P 

A.  Yes ;  his  name  was  asked  at  the  Old  MilL 

Q.  Was  that  before  the  crowd  had  left  the  Old  Mill  ? 

A.  No ;  the  crowd  was  away  before  Mr  Houstoun  came 
into  the  Old  MiU. 

Lord  Jtistice  C&rA?.— Who  did  you  ask  that  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  Walter  Wilson  that  I  asked  it  of. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  crowd  ? 

A,  No ;  he  was  one  of  the  attenders  of  the  mill. 
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Q.  You  say  you  had  this  man  in  your  eye  for  ten  dnnutes ; 
lid  you  observe  his  dress  ? 

A,  No ;  I  do  not  recollect  it 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  Cartside  Mill  with  the  crowd  f 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  the  Hagg  Mill  stopped  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  Cartside  Mill  was  stopped  that 
day  likewise  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  stopped  the  Hagg  Mill  at  the  dme  you  stud  you 
would? 

A»  Yes. 

Mr  Sandfordj-^AX  what  time  was  the  Hagg  Mill  stopped  ? 

A,  I  think  it  might  be  about  one  o^clock. 


James  Macdougal — sworn. 

Exammed  by  Mr  SoUciior^-Gmerai. 

Q.  Are  you  a  cotton-spinner  ? 
i<.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 
A  At  Mr  Houstoun^s  Mill. 
Q.  At  what  mill  ? 
A.  The  Laigh  MUl. 

Q.  Is  that  what  is  called  the  Old  Mill  P 
A  Yes. 

Q*  Did  you  work  there  in  April  last  ? 
^.  Yes. 

Q*  You  live  in  Johnstone^  do  you  ? 
iYes. 

Q*  Do  you  recollect  having  seen  an  Address  ci  ady  kind 
P^^  up  in  Johnstone  ? 
A'  Yes# 

Q'  On  what  day  was  it  ? 
A*  On  a  Sunday  morning. 
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Q.  You  saw  an  Address  posted  up  in  Joknstone  u{ 
Sunday  morning  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereabouts? 

J.  Upon  the  comer  of  the  east  end  of  the  square. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  it  begin  with,  do  you  recollect;  was  iti 
dressed  to  any  body  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  To  whom  i 

J.  I  cannot  say  particularly  the  words ;  but  it  was  an  i 
dress  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  Did  it  bear  to  be  given  out  by  order  of  any  body? 

us*  JL  es. 

Q.  By  whose  order  ? 

A.  The  Provisional  Government. 

Q.  By  order  of  the  Provisional  Government  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  it  ? 

A.  I  could  not  recollect. 

Q.  Would  you  know  it  again  if  you  saw  it  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Look  at  that  paper  (handing  a  paper  to  the  wiine$ 

A.  It  ajqpears  to  be  something  the  same  as  that. 

Q.  Read  it  to  yourself? 

A»  Yes ;  I  think  it  b  the  same. 

Q.  It  is  the  same  in  substance  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  think  it  is. 

Q  You  saw  that  upon  the  Sunday,  I  think  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recoUect  the  day  of  the  month  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  early  in  April  ? 

Jl»  X  es. 

Q.  Was  it  about  the  beginning  of  April  i 

A.  Yes ;  the  first  or  second  of  April. 
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Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  mill  as  usual,  the  next  morning  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  anj  thing  remarkable  happen  at  the  mill,  in  the 
ooune  of  that  day  ? 

A,  Tes ;  there  were  a  crowd  coming  about  the  milL 

Q.  At  what  hour  was  that  P 

A.  It  was  after  breakfast 

Q.  Was  it  soon  after  breakfast? 

A.  Probably  about  half  an  hour,  or  three  quarters. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  ? 

A.  Somebody  went  to  the  manager  of  the  mill  and  told 
Ua. 

Q.  Who  18  the  manager  of  the  mill  ? 

J  Robert  Stevenson. 

Q.  You  saw  the  crowd,  did  you  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  say  any  thing  P 

^.  Yes; 

Q.  What  did  any  of  the  crowd  say  P 

A.  They  cried  out,  "  Stop  the  mill." 

Q.  Did  the  mill  stop  P 

A,  No;  it  did  not  stop  at  that  time. 

Q«  Were  the  people  within  the  mill  alarmed  with  this  P 

i.  Yes. 

Q.  What  happened  after  this  at  the  mill  P 

A*  Shordy  after  the  crowd  came  down ;  and  after  all  our 
workers  were  out,  Mr  Houstoun^s  came  down. 

I^d  Justice  Clerk. — Shortly  after  this  the  people  went 
wtrf  the  mill,  did  they? 

i.  Yes. 

^^  SoUcitar-General. — And  then  Mr  Houstoun  came  ? 

'^'  Yes;  and  asked  them  what  they  wanted. 

Q*  What  was  the  number  of  the  crowd ;  a  hundred  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  P 

-^^  I  did  not  take  particular  notice. 

V*  But  there  was  a  conmderable  crowd  P 

^- Yes. 

Q*  Mr  Houstoun  came  and  asked  what  P 

^  He  asked  them  what  they  were  doing  there. 
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Q»  Did  any  body  answer  him  ? 

A.  Yes ;  the  crowd  cried  then  to  stop  the  mill. 

(Q.  What  did  Mr  Hotutoun  say  after  this  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that 

Q.  IXd  you  see  the  crowd  do  any  thing  after  this? 

A.  After  that  Mr  Houstoun  was  standing  beside  th 
and  shortly  after  he  came,  I  left  the  crowd  and  him  sti 
ing  speaking. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  crowd  do  any  thing  while  you  i 
there  ? 

A.  Nothing  more  then. 

Q.  You  can  tell  what  happened  before  you  went  aw; 

A.  I  saw  Mr  Houstoun  and  them  speaking  together. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  the  whole  crowd ;  or  to  some  pe 
out  of  the  crowd,  or  to  whom  did  he  speak  \ 

A.  He  was  speaking  to  the  whole  crowd  at  the  time  I 
there. 

Q.  What  did  the  crowd  do— Did  they  send  any  of  t 
number  out  ? 

A,  Not  that  I  saw. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  ? 

Q.  I  was  only  there  a  few  minutes  after  Mr  Houst 
came  down. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  ring  formed  in  the  crowd  ? 

A.  Yes ;  there  was  a  small  ring,  when  Mr  Houstoun 
there, 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  come  out  from  that  ring? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr  Houstoun  speaking  to  any  partici 
persons? 

A.  I  saw  him  speaking  to  James  Speirs. 

Q.  You  know  Speirs  ? 

A.  Yea. 

Q.  You  saw  him  speaking  to  Speirs  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  after  the  ring  was  formed  P 

A.  No ;  it  was  just  as  he  came  forward. 

Lord  Justice  CferA:.— Just  as  Mr  Houstoun  came  fbrwa 

A,  Yes. 
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Mr  SdUdtor-Generah'^WwA  that  before  the  ring  was 
brmed,  or  after  ? 

J,  Just  as  Mr  Houstoun  came  fcnrward,  they  stood  round 
bim,  that  was  all  the  ring  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Was  there  any  body  else  in  conversation  with  Mr 
Houstoun  but  Speirs  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  that  they  call  James  Walker  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  there  ? 

^  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  him  there. 
Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  else  there  that  you  knew  i 
A.  No ;  I  did  not  notice — ^no  person  particularly. 
Q.  At  that  particular  time  ? 

A.  No  ;  because  I  was  standing  at  the  back  of  Mr  Hous- 
toun, and  in  a  short  time  I  left  them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  Mr  Houstoun  said  to  Speirs,  or 
what  Speirs  said  to  Mr  Houstoun  ? 

A,  No ;  I  could  not  give  my  oath  to  what  they  were  say- 
ing. 
Q.  Did  any  conversation  take  place,  between  them  ? 
A.  They  were  speaking  together. 
Q.  And  you  were  close  to  them  i 
A.  Not  far  off. 

Q.  You  were  within  ear-.shot  of  them,  I  dare  say  ? 
4.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  any  conversation  take  place  between  them  i 
A,  They  were  speaking  together. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  > 

A,  I  do  not  recollect, 

Q*  You  must  have  heard  what  was  said-^what  was  the 
substano^  of  what  passed  between  them  ? 

A,  They  were  sajring  something  about  stopping  the  mill. 

0*  Who  said  about  stopping  the  mill  ? 

^^  I  could  not  say ;  that  was  all  that  I  heard.  I  left  them 
^  that  time,  for  Mr  Houstoun  was  there  to  speak  to  them. 

Q*  Where  did  you  go  ? 

^*  I  went  round  the  other  side  of  the  mill. 

Q*  Aad  where  did  you  go  to  ? 

u 
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A.  I  Btood  up  at  the  other  end  of  the  mill. 

Q.  Did  you  see  what  became  of  the  crowd  ? 

j4.  Yes ;  they  all  went  up  the  street 

Q.  In  what  direction  ? 

A.  Straight  up  Collier  Street,  from  the  mill. 

Q.  What  was  Mr  Speirs^s  demeanour ;  how  was  he  looi 
ingy  or  what  was  his  conduct,  when  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not  pay  particular  attention  to  that. 

Q.  Was  he  particularly  calm  ? 

A.  Yes ;  very  calm. 

Q.  IsthatMrHoustoun,orMrSpeirsyouarespeakingof 

A.  Mr  Speirs. 

A.  The  man  at  the  bar  ? 

A,  Yes. 

CL  Did  your  mill  stop  that  day  ? 

A.  It  did  not  stop  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  it  stop  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes ;  it  might  be  stopped  at  dinner-time. 

Q.  What  became  of  you  ? 

A.  I  went  up  the  street. 

Q.  Did  you  return  again  to  your  work  ? 

A.  Not  till  the  mill  began  again,  on  Thursday. 

Q.  You  went  away  and  did  not  return  till  Thursday  ? 

A.  Yes ;  the  mill  did  not  go  during  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  what  became  of  Mr  Houstoun  after 
that  ? 

A,  I  saw  him  coming  up  from  the  mill,  before  the  crowd. 

Q.  Who  was  with  lum  ? 

A.  I  saw  James  Speirs  along  with  him,  and  some  other 
men. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  this,  that  you  saw  them  walking  up  i 

A.  It  was  just  a  short  time  after  the  crowd  first  came  down; 
just  about  half  an  hour  after,  the  crowd  came  down. 

Q.  This  was  before  the  crowd  went  away  ? 

A,  They  were  just  scaling  then,  from  the  mill. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Parker  i 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Besides  Speirs,  who  more  was  there  with  Mr  Houstoun? 

A,  I  do  not  recollect  that. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  other  man  with  him  but  Speirs,  at  that 
me? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  James  Walker  i 
J.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  along  with  him  then  i 
A,  I  do  not  recollect — I  could  not  be  upon  my  oath  of 
that 
Q.  How  many  people  were  with  him  ? 
A,  I  could  not  say  whether  there  were  two  or  three. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  whether  that  man  was  Walker  or  not  ? 

i.  No. 

Q.  Were  they  far  off  at  the  time  ? 

A,  Perhaps  twenty  yards. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  more  of  that  crowd  that  day  ? 

A,  I  saw  them  going  away  up  the  street. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  what  became  of  Speirs  and  those 
other  men  that  you  saw  in  company  with  Mr  Houstoun  i 

INo. 

Q.  Did  they  go  away  with  the  crowd  i 

A  Yes ;  I  saw  them  going  up  the  street  together ;  but  I 
did  not  see  them  after  that. 

Q.  What  became  of  Mr  Houstoun  after  that  ? 

A  I  saw  him  turning  the  corner,  up  at  the  head  of  the 
"treet,  by  Mr  Mills's. 

0*  That  was  away  from  the  crowd  ? 

i.  Yes. 

Q«  Do  you  recollect  how  Speirs  was  dressed  ? 

A  I  think  it  was  a  corduroy  jacket. 

Q.  Dark  or  light  ? 

A>  It  was  a  greenish  colour. 

Q.  Was  it  dark  i 

A.  No;  it  was  not  very  dark;  but  it  was  not  a  white 
*^Utoy. 

Q«  Did  you  see,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  any  crowd  of 
P^ple  assembled  any  where  ? 

^.  Yes. 

Q'  Where  was  it  ? 

^'ot.  III.  K 
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A.  On  the  sdiool  green. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that  ? 

A.  Shortly  after  twelve  oVlock,  I  believe. 

Q.  Was  that  after  this  visit,  that  your  mill  had  had  frc 
from  the  crowd  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  soon  after  ? 

A.  No ;  it  was  some  time  after. 

Q.  Were  you  along  with  that  crowd'^-^were  you  in  it? 

A.  Yes ;  I  was  up  at  the  time* 

Q.  Had  you  occasion  to  know  how  that  crowd  was  caHi 
together  ? 

A.  No ;  I  heard  a  report  that  there  was  to  be  a  meedQg 

Q.  You  were  in  the  crowd,  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  was  close  to  it. 

Q.  Was  James  Sp^rs  there  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Who  more  was  there  that  you  knew  ? 

A.  I  saw  Parker. 

Q.  What  is  he  ? 

A*  A  shoemaker. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name  ? 

A.  Robert. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Walker  there  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  him.  I  was  on  the  back  sid 
of  the  ring. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  else  there — a  man  of  the  nam 
of  Smillie,  did  you  see  there  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know  that  man. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  take  place  there  ? 

A*  I  was  at  the  back  side  of  the  ring. 

Q.  Was  there  a  ring  formed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  who  was  on  the  inside  of  that  ring  ? 

A.  I  saw  Jem  Speirs. 

Q.  Who  else  did  you  see  ? 

A,  I  saw  Parker. 

Q.  Any  one  else  ? 
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A.  Yes ;  there  was  another  man  that  I  did  not  know. 
Q.  How  was  that  other  man  dressed  ? 
A.  He  had  on  a  glazed  hat,  a  leather  hat. 
Q.  What  did  you  see  take  place  in  that  ring  ? 
il.  I  heard  one  of  those  Addresses  read. 
Q.  Such  a  one  as  you  read  now  yourself  \ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  read  it  ? 

A,  I  could  not  see  the  man ;  I  was  on  the  back  side,  I 
only  heard  it. 
Q.  Was  it  read  by  somebody  in  the  centre  within  the  ring  ? 
-'.  Yes. 

Q.  By  some  one  of  the  persons  within  the  ring  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  remarks  made  upon  it  ? 
A.  Yes;  I  heard  some  remarks. 
Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  those  were  ? 
^.  No ;  I  could  not  make  no  sense  of  the  words. 
Q.  What  was  it  ? 

^.  I  could  not  give  my  oath  to  it — I  did  not  hear  it  parti- 
cularly. 

Q<  Let  us  hear  the  substance  of  it  ? 

A.  I  cannot  give  it^  for  I  was  on  the  back  side  of  the  ring, 
wd  could  not  hear  correctly. 

Q*  But  you  are  confident  it  was  all  read  ? 

^*  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  'all  read  or  not.  I 
1^  the  Address  read. 

Q.  You  were  quite  near  enough  to  hear  that  ? 

^*  Yes ;  I  was  on  the  back  side. 

Q>  Then  there  were  remarks  made  upon  it  ? 

I  Yes. 

Q-  Upon  the  substance  and  meaning  of  that  Address  > 

^'  Yes,  there  was  something  of  that. 

Q«  What  was  Speirs  doing  ? 

^'  1  did  not  see  him  at  that  time. 

Q-  Who  presided  over  this  meeting? 

^'  I  could  not  say  who  presided  over  it. 

Q»  Was  there  nobody  chosen  ? 

^'  Yes ;  I  heard  Parker  chosen. 
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Q.  You  heard  Parker  chosen  preses  of  that  meeting  ? 

if*   X  es* 

Q.  Who  proposed  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  that^ 

Q.  Did  nobody  juropose  him  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  nobody  propose  him  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  He  acted  as  preses  of  the  meeting,  however,  you  hay* 
told  us  i 

A*  Yes ;  I  heard  him  chosen  preses. 

Q.  How  did  this  biudness  of  choosing  go  on  ? 

A*  He  was  chosen  by  a  vote. 

Q.  Did  any  body  propose  him  for  this  vote  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  that* 

Q.  Did  any  body  else  speak  within  that  rii^  ? 

A.  I  heard  James  Speirs  speaking  something. 

Q.  Does  your  recollection  serve  you  to  tell  us  what  passed 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  it  refer  to  ? 

A*  I  do  not  recollect.— I  could  not  ^ve  my  oath  t6  an] 
thing  of  that. 

Q.  To  whom  was  this  speaking  addressed  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  him  address  no  particular  person ;  it  wa 
just  to  every  body  round. 

Q.  It  was  a  speech  to  the  meeting  ? 

A,  He  was  speaking  some  few  words. 

Q.  To  the  meeting? 

A.  Yes. 

Lord  Jiistice  Clerk.'-^Did  it  appear  to  you  to  be  addres 
ed  to  the  whole  meeting  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr  Solicitor  General. — Was  there  any  thing  said  abo 
cotton^  mills  there  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  heard  it  proposed  to  stop  the  mills. 

Q.  To  stop  the  cotton-mills  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  whom  did  that  proposal  come  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 
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Q.  Did  it  come  from  somebody  within  the  circle  ? 
A*  Yes ;  or  about  the  ring.     I  could  not  say  whether  it 
came  from  the  ring,  or  the  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  ring. 
Lord  Justice  Clerk. — ^Did  you  know  who  said  it  ? 
A.  No. 

Mr  SoUcitor-Generai. — ^Did  you  hear  any  thing  said  by 
any  body  in  the  crowd,  about  where  they  were  going  to  ? 

A.  I  heard  them  say  that  there  were  some  mills  not  stop- 
ped, and  that  they  would  stop  them. 
Q.  Was  this  agreed  to  ? 
A,  Yes ;  I  believe  it  was. 
Q.  It  appeared  to  be  the  common  sentiment  ? 
A*  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  it  agreed  to  ? 
A.  By  a  show  of  hands. 

Q.  Was  there  any  question  put  about  showing  hands  ? 
Lard  Justice  C2^JE;.— -Were  they  desired  to  show  hands 
and  agree  to  it? 
A.  Yes. 

Mr  SoKdtorMeneral.'^'Who  desired  them  to  show  hands 
in  that  manner  ? 
Ax  I  cannot  exactly  say ;  I  was  a  little  behind  at  that  time. 
Q.  Did  that  desire  come  from  the  ring  likewise  ? 
A.  Some  part  about  the  ring. 

Q.  This  wasagreed  to,  I  think  you  say ,  by  a  show  of  hands  ? 
A.  Yes 

Q.  Did  the  crowd  remain  together  ? 
i.  No. 

Q.  Did  any  body  intimate  any  oppo^tion  to  this  stoppage  ? 
A.  I  did  not  hear  any. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  crowd  remain  together  after  this  ? 
A,  They  went  away  after  that. 
Q.  Immediately  ? 
A.  Yes ;  shortly  afterwards. 
Q«  Where  did  they  go  to  ? 

'^•|They  went  away  up  to  the  head  of  Macdougall  Street, 
H'up  by  the  Hagg  Mill. 
Q«  Did  you  go  with  them  ? 
^*  No ;  I  stopped  upon  the  green. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  any  more  of  the  proceedings  of  that  m^b  i 
A.  No. 

Q.  Who  read  the  Address  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  any  man ;  lonly  heard  the  Address  read 
Q.  You  know  a  man'*s  voice  occasionally  ? 
A.  Yes ;  but  I  could  not  give  my  oath  of  it. 
Q.  You  heard  the  voice  that  read  it  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Whose  voice  do  you  believe  it  to  be  ? 
ji.  I  believe  it  to  be  Walker's. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  you  heard  some  one  of  the  crowd  say^ 
they  were  going  to  the  Hagg  Mill  ? 
A,  No. 

Cross-exammed  by  Mr  Gra/ivt. 

Q.  Who  was  this  man  with  the  glazed  hat  that  you  have 
spoken  of,  that  was  at  the  green  ? 

A^  I  did  not  know  that  man. 

Q.  Did  he  seem  to  take  an  active  part  in  this  bwmiess? 

A.  I  saw  him  in  the  ring,  along  with  the  rest 

Q.  Did  he  mak  a  speech  ? 

A.  I  did  not  hear  him  make  any  ^)eech. 

Q.  Can  you  see  the  Hagg  Mill  from  the  green  ? 

A.  Only  the  top  of  it. 

Q.  And  you  remained  on  the  green,  you  say  ? 

ji.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  you  could  not  see  the  crowd  go  to  the  Hi^ 
Mill? 

A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  saw  them  go  up  Macdougall  Street? 

A.  Yes,  by  the  head  of  Macdougall  Street. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  know  about  that  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Re-ejcamined  by  Mr  SoUdtor-General. 

Q.  How  far  is  the  Hagg  Mill  from  the  end  of  Macdoug&L^ 
Street  ? 
A.  Not  very  far — I  cannot  say  how  far. 
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Q.  How  far  is  it— -is  it  many  hundred  yards,  or  what  ? 

A^  It  is  more  than  that^-I  cannot  say  the  distance. 

Q.  Is  it  just  about  the  top  of  Macdougall  Street  P 

if.  No ;  it  is  eastward  from  it. 

Q.  Not  a  very  great  distance  from  it  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  Does  Macdougall  Street  lead  to  the  Hagg  Milt  ? 

A,  Yes ;  but  not  from  the  green* 

Lord  Justice  CferA:.--^Did  you  see  the  crowd  actually  at 
the  head  of  Macdougall  Street  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  is  a  mill  called  the  Cartside  Mill ;  is  that  near 
the  Hagg  Mill? 

A,  Yes;  it  is  just  a  little  higher  than  the  Hagg  Mill. 

Mr  SoUcitor-GeneraL^-^WhaX  induced  you  to  remain  off 
work? 

hyrd  Jtistke  Cleric. — ^What  induced  you  to  remain  oflF 
work  ? 

A.  There  were  none  of  the  men  at  work  then,  die  mills 
were  all  stopping. 

Q.  Had  you  any  other  reason  for  stopping,  except  that 
the  rest  did  not  go  on  P 

A,  No. 

Q.  You  returned  on  the  Thursday,  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Lyrd  PitmiUi/.'^WaB  silence  observed,  while  the  Address 
was  reading  ? 

J.  Yes ;  they  were  very  attentive,  but  silence  was  not  or- 
dered. 

Q.  Did  they  appear  to  agree  about  the  Address^  or  dis- 
sent from  it  ? 
A,  Yes ;  some  of  them  did  agree  to  it 


Alexander  Macneil— ^wwm. 


Exammed  by  Mr  Maconochie. 
Q-  You  are  a  cotton-spinner  at  Mr  Houstoun^s  mill  i 
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Q.  At  which  mill  ? 
A  At  the  Old  MiU. 

Q.  Were  you  so  in  the  month  of  April  kst  ^ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  mill  stoppng  work  in  April. 
jl»  jCes* 

Q.  What  day  in  April  was  it  ? 

ji.  I  think  it  was  the  thirds  the  first  Monday  of  April. 
Q.  Was  there  a  crowd  came  to  the  mill  that  day  ? 
Jim   jL  es« 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  day  ? 
A,  About  eleven  o^clock,  I  think. 
Q.  That  was  after  breakfast? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  the  crowd  do  when  they  came  to  the  mill  P 
A.  They  just  came  to  the  mill. 
Q.  Did  they  say  any  thing  ? 
ji.  I  heard  them  speaking. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  that  was  said  ? 
J.  No. 

Q.  Did  they  say  what  they  came  for  ? 
A.  I  did  not  hear  any  words  sidd. 
CL  Did  you  see  any  body  in  the  crowd  that  you  knew  ? 
A.  Yes^  I  saw  several. 
Q.  Be  so  good  as  mention  their  names. 
A.  I  saw  one  of  the  name  of  James  Walker,  I  think,  and 
one  of  the  name  of  James  Speirs. 

Q.  Is  that  him,  {pomtmg  to  the  prisoner,) 

Jit  XeSa 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  when  you  saw  them  ? 

A.  Just  in  the  crowd  the  same  as  the  rest. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr  Houstoun  there  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Mr  William  Houstoun  ? 

jm»   jL  es. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  i 

A.  He  was  standing  anent  them. 

Q.  Before  them  ? 
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Jl*    X6S. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  speaking  to  any  body  ? 

J.  Yes ;  I  saw  him  speaking  to  the  crowd. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  crowd,  whom  you  knew, 
speaking  to  Mr  Houstoun  ? 

A.  No ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner,  Speirs,  speaking  to  Mr 
Houstoun  that  day  ? 

i<  N  Oy  I  did  not,  at  the  mill. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  near  him  i 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Walker  near  Mr  Houstoun  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  the  crowd  leave  the  Old  Mill  soon  ? 

A,  I  left  the  crowd  there. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — Did  you  hear  Speirs  speak  to  Mr 
Houstoun  any  where  ? 

A.  I  saw  him,  after  they  scaled  the  mill,  going  up  the 
hill  with  him,  but  I  could  not  say  that  he  spoke  to  him. 

Q.  You  saw  him  going  up  the  hill  ? 

A.  By  Mr  Campbell's. 

Q.  With  James  Walker  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  After  they  were  going  ft*om  the  mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  Mr  Houstoun,  and  Walker, 
and  Speirs  at  this  time  ? 

A.  I  was  at  a  little  distance. 

Q.  How  far    twenty  yards  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  dare  say  I  was  about  that. 

Q.  How  was  Speirs  dressed  i 

A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  jacket  had  he  on  i 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr  Maconochie, — Were  you  at  the  School  Green  that 
day? 

A.  Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  Was  there  a  crowd  there  ? 

A.  Yes.  • 


Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  in  that  crowd,  that  you  knew  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  it? 

A.  I  saw  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smillie,  I  think,  and 
Walker,  and  James  Speirs,  and  one  of  the  name  of  Parker. 

Q.  Where  were  they  ? 

A*  They  were  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd, 

Q.  Was  there  a  circle  formed  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  in  the  middle  of  the  circle  ? 

A.  Yes. 
•    Q.  Was  there  any  other  body  in  the  middle  of  it? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  there  was. 

Q.  What  was  done  ? 

A.  They  were  speaking ;  I  could  not  tell  what  was  said. 

Q.  Were  you  od  the  outside? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  read  ? 

A^  Yes,  there  was  a  Proclamation  read. 

Q.  Who  read  it? 

A.  James  Walker. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  Proclamation  was  it  ? 

A.  I  saw  it  up  in  the  corners  on  the  Sunday  morning 
before  that. 

Q.  In  the  comers  of  the  streets  ? 

J5L*    JL  es* 

Q.  How  many  of  them  did  you  see  upon  the  Sunday  ? 

A.  I  saw  one  upon  the  chapel  gate,  as  I  was  going  to 
church. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  more  f 

A,  Why^  T  cannot  say  I  did,  at  that  time ;  I  saw  one 
down  at  the  end  of  the  town,  in  another  comer. 

Q.  To  whom  was  that  Proclamation  addressed  ?  do  you 
remember  the  beginning  of  it  ? 

A.  I  could  n6t  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  f 

A,  No,  but  I  heard  it  read. 

Q.  Would  you  know  it  again  if  you  were  to  see  it? 

14 
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A.  I  am  not  certain  of  that.  (A  fa/per  wa$  handed  to  the 
witnesa.)  Yes,  that  is  the  paper. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  paper  i 

A.  It  is  the  same  paper ;  it  is  the  same  reading. 

Q.  Walicer  read  that  P 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Was  there  any  observation  made  by  any  of  the  crowd  i 
did  any  body  speak  i  ' 

^.  No ;  I  cannot  recollect  any  thing  being  said. 

Q.  Was  there  a  preses  chosen  i 

A,  I  could  not  tell  that. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  hands  held  Hp  ? 

A,  Yes,  I  saw  that. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  that  ? 

A*  I  could  not  tell  you,  for  I  was  at  a  little  distance. 

Q.  Was  that  after  or  before  the  Address  was  read  by 
Walker  ? 

A,  I  think  it  was  before. 

Q.  Did  you  see  what  Speirs  did  at  that  time  j 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  saw  him  inside  the  circle,  but  you  did  &ot  see 
him  speak  ? 

A,  I  heard  the  man  speak  two  or  three  words,  bnt  what 
they  were  to,  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  And  this  was  after  the  Address  was  read,  was  it  ^ 

A,  I  think  it  was  before. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  crowd  go  away  ? 

Jl»  jl  es. 

Q.  Which  way  did  they  go  ? 

A.  They  all  went  away  in  a  crowd. 

Q.  In  what  direction  did  they  go  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that,  they  all  went  away  in  a 
body. 

Q.  You  know  what  street  they  went  to  ? 

A,  No,  I  do  not,  for  I  remained  on  the  green. 

Q.  Did  they  go  in  regular  order  ? 

A.  I  cannot  really  say  they  did  go  in  regular  order. 

Q.  You  have  seen  soldiers  marching  i 

A.  Yes. 


Q.  Did  they  go  in  that  order  any  of  them  f 

A.  No,  I  cannot  say  that  any  of  them  went  in  any  order- 

Q.  Were  many  of  them  in  a  breast  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say^  they  were  going  just  all  in  a  body. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  said  about  mills  at  that  meet 
ing? 

A.  No>  I  did  not ;  I  heard  nothing  but  the  Proclamatio 
read,  and  any  other  words  that  passed,  I  could  not  tell. 

Cross^exami/ned  by  Mr  Grcmt. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  said  about  miUs  i 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  My  learned  Friend  has  asked  you  about  the  order  tbi.at 
they  marched  in,  had  they  any  weapons  of  any  kind  i 

A.  No,  I  did  not  see  any. 

Q.  Clubs  or  sticks  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Sticks  or  staves  i 

A.  No,  I  did  not  see  any  thing  of  the  sort 

a  Any  flags? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  appointed  a  captain  or  a  leader 
to  march  them  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Any  body  falling  them  in  in  regular  order  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not  see  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  there  with  a  glazed  hat  i 

A.  I  could  not  say  I  did. 

Re-examined  by  Mr  MaconocMe. 

Q.  You  saw  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smillie  there^— wk::===^^t 
dress  had  he  ? 
A.  I  cannot  say. 
Q.  Had  he  a  glazed  hat  ? 
A.  Yes,  I  rather  think  he  had. 
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John  Houstoun— «iw)rw. 
Examined  hy  Mr  Hope. 

Q.  Are  you  a  cotton-spinner  with  Mr  William  Hous- 
toon? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  Old  Mill  ? 

jl»  X  es« 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  that  mill  was  stopped  in  the  begin 
ning  of  April  last  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  day  was  it,  do  you  know  ? 

A,  It  was  upon  Monday^  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  Which  day  of  April  ? 

A.  The  third. 

Q.  How  did  that  happen  ?  did  any  persons  come  to  the 
Old  Mill.J* 

A.  Yes,  there  was  a  great  crowd  came. 

Q.  You  saw  Mr  William  Houstoun  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  crowd  before  Mr  Houstoun  came 
up? 

ix.  jCes* 

Q.  What  had  they  said  when  they  came  up  in  front  of 
themiU? 

A.  They  said  nothing  to  us. 

Q.  Did  they  say  for  what  purpose  they  came  ? 

A.  No,  they  did  not ;  we  came  out  of  the  mill. 

Q.  After  Mr  Houstoun  came  up,  what  did  they  say  f 

A.  We  turned  back  down  to  the  mill. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  the  crowd  said  ? 

A.  Mr  Houstoun  stopped  them,  and  asked  what  they 
Wanted,  and  a  good  many  said  they  wished  the  mill  stopped. 

Q.  What  followed  that  ? 

A,  He  asked  by  what  authority  they  came  to  stop  his 
^;  and  James  Speirs  said,  by  the  public  at  large. 
Q.  Is  that  the  man  at  the  bar  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  the  authority  of  the  public  at  large 

A'  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  James  Walker    - 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  the  crowd  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  along  with  Speirs  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  could  not  just  see  whether  they  were  standing 
gether  at  the  time  or  not,  but  they  were  both  in  the  crow( 

Q.  Were  they  standing  near  each  other  i 

A.  They  were  not  far  separate  ? 

Q.  Did  Speirs  appear  to  you  to  be  active  in  that  crowcS^ 

A.  Him  and  Walker  were  the  two  activest  that  I  saw 
that  crowd. 

Q.  After  that  was  said,  did  Mr  Houstoun  say  any  thii 
else  to  the  crowd  ? 

A*  Yes,  he  asked  James  Speirs  if  he  would  answer  ::m:oi 
the  whole. 

Q.  Did  Speirs  make  any,  and  what  reply,  to  that  ? 

A.  He  said,  he  would,  if  they  gave  him  authority. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  done  after  Speirs  made  this  r^ly  i 

A.  There  was  a  ring^  and  there  was  men  to  be  chosen  \o 
speak  to  Mr  Houstoun,  but  I  left  them  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  people  say  that  they  were  to  choose 
somebody  for  that  purpose  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  they  said  f 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  thing  fiirther  of  the  proceedings  of" 
the  crowd  at  the  Old  'Mill  .^ 

A.  Yes,  I  went  by  the  back  side  of  the  mill,  and  I  saw^ 
James  Speirs  and  Mr  Houstoun,  coming  up  in  front  of  thc^ 
mill. 

Q.  Was  that  man  Walker  along  with  them  at  that  time  ^ 

A.  I  really  cannot  say. 

Q,  Did  Speirs  appear  to  be  apart  from  the  crowd 
that  time  \ 

A.  Yes,  the  crowd  was  behind  them  at  the  time. 
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Q.  Was  there  a  clear  space  between  them,  however 
small  that  space  might  be  ? 
ji,  I  could  not  justly  say. 

Q*  As  you  came  round  to  the  back  of  the  mill,  did  you 
meet  them? 
Ji»   x  es« 

Q.  Did  you  get  near  them  ? 
A,  No^  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  was  said  by  Speirs  or  Mr  Hous- 
ioun? 

ji,  HOf  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  crowd  leave  the  Old  Mill  ? 
-4.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  fi>llow  them  i 
A.  Yes,  in  about  half  an  hour. 

Q.  Were  you  along  with  the  crowd  at  Mr  Campbell's 
house? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  sort  of  halt  made  there  by  the  crowd  ? 
A,  Yes,  there  was. 

Q.  Is  Mr  William  Campbell's  in  the  way  between  the 
Old  Mill  and  die  School  Green  ? 
A*  ices* 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  or  done  at  the  time  the  crowd 
\ialted? 
i.  They  made  a  ring. 
Q.  Was  there  any  person  within  the  ring  ? 
A,  Yes,  James  Speirs  was  in  the  ring, 
a  Did  he  say  any  thing  to  the  meeting  ? 
A,  He  spoke^  but  what  he  said^  I  did  not  hear. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  the  substance  of  it  ? 
A,  No,  I  did  not 

Q*  About  what  numbers  do  you  suppose  the  crowd  con- 
sisted of  at  that  time  ? 
A^  I  could  not  say  the  numbers. 
Q»  Was  it  a  great  crowd  ? 
A^  Yes,  a  very  great  crowd. 

Q*  At  the  time  that  Speirs  was  speaking,  were  you  be- 
'     ^^^  the  crowd  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  back  circle,  or  some  distance  from  them  ? 

A.  In  the  back  circle. 

Q.  Then  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  although  you  were 
standing  in  the  back  circle,  you  did  not  hear  what  was 
said  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  any  other  person  speak  at  that  time  but  Speirs  f 

A*  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Did  they  break  up  after  this  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  where  did  the  crowd  go  to  then  ? 

A.  I  saw  them  after  that  on  the  School  Green. 

Q.  Did  you  go  along  with  them  to  the  School  Green  P 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q,  You  saw  them  afterwards  ? 

Q.  Did  you  observe  in  what  sort  of  way  they  proceeded 
or  walked,  either  from  the  Old  Mill,  or  from  this  meetmg  at 
Mr  Campbeirs ;  were  any  part  of  them  in  a  kind  of  march- 
ing order  ? 

A.  They  were  standing  three  and  four  in  a  breast. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — In  going  away  from  Campbell^s  ? 

A.  Yes,  on  leaving  CampbelPs. 

Mr  Hope. — Did  you  see  who  was  in  the  first  line  ? 

A*  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  the  crowd  appear  to  be  the  same  crowd  f 

A.  Yes  it  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  you  saw  done  at  the  School 
Green  ? 

A,  The  crowd  was  gathered  when  I  got  down  there,  and 
the  first  thing  I  saw  was  James  Speirs,  and  Walker,  and  an- 
other man,  in  the  centre  of  the  ring. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  that  other  man  was  ? 

A,  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  person  of  the  name  of  Parker  there? 

A.  He  was  chosen  preses. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  ? 

A,  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  any  perscm  propose  Parker  to  be  preses  ? 
J,  I  did  not  hear  who  it  was. 
Q.  Did  you  observe  how  he  was  chosen  ? 
J.  No,  I  did  not ;  I  went  a  pace  back  from  the  ring  at 
the  time. 
Q.  But  you  saw  him  act  as  preses  i 
A,  Yes,  I  saw  him  in  the  centre  after  that 
Q.  You  knew  he  was  preses  ? 
Ji»  Yes. 

CU  Then  this  other  person  was  in  addition  to  Speirs, 
Walker,  and  Parker,  the  preses  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  were  four  in  all  in  the  ring  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  the  hat  of  that  fourth  man  ? 
A,  No,  I  did  not.     . 
Q.  Did  Jamefii  Walker  do  any  thing  ? 
^i.9  Yes. 

Q   Whatdidhedo? 
A.  He  read  a  Proclamation. 
Q.  To  the  people? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  wias  this  Proclamation  about  ? 
A.  About  stopping  all  public  works. 
Q.  Did  Walker  make  any  remarks  upon  this  Prodama^ 
i€)n? 

A.  He  did,  but  I  could  not  repeat  the  words  he  used. 
Q.  Was  it  approving  of  the  Proclamation  ? 
A0  Y-es,  it  was. 

Q.  Enforcing  the  Proclamation  ? 
Mr  Grow^— What  was  the  purport  of  them  ? 
Mr  Hcpe.'^WoA  he  enforcing  the  Proclamation  on  the 
ipcople  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was. 

Q.  Read  that  paper,  and  see  whether  that  is  the  Proclama- 

t.ioQ,  which  you  heard  read,  and  have  the  goodness,  in  read- 

^  it,  if  you  recollect  any  of  the  remarks  made  upon  particu- 

▼OL.  III.  F 
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lar  passages,  to  state  tbem,  or  the  substance  of  them,  {hand, 
ingapofer  to  the  witness,) 

Lard  Justice  Clerk. — You  heard  the  Prodamation  read? 

Jm*  jl  es« 

Q  And  you  say  it  was  about  stopping  work  ?  do  you  re- 
member any  more  of  it  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  to  whom  it  was  addressed  ? 

A.  It  was  addressed  to  the  audience  who  were  there. 

Q.  Was  it  addressed  to  any  particular  class  of  people  ? 

A.  No,  it  was  not. 

Q.  What  did  this  Proclamation  appear  to  be  ?  a  Proda 
mation  to  what  people  ? 

A.  It  said  to  Scotland,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland. 

Mr  Ifope.— Read  it  over  to  yourself,  and  then,  if  you  re 
member  any  passages  upon  which  Walker  made  remarksj 
tell  us  what  those  passages  were,  and  what  the  remarks 
were. 

Mr  Grcmt. — I  submit  to  your  Lordship,  that  the  state  of 
this  question  is  this ;  the  witness  is  asked,  whether  he  heard 
a  paper  read ;  he  says,  he  did  hear  a  paper,  {rum  constat 
what  paper,)  read ;  then  he  is  asked,  whether  there  was  any 
thing  in  it  about  public  works ;  and  he  says,  there  was  stop- 
ping public  works ;  and  then  he  says,  I  remember  no  more 
of  it ;  it  is  said,  it  was  addressed  to  Scotland,  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  Ireland ;  and  then,  it  is  proposed  to  put  into  his 
hands  another  paper,  and  then  to  ask  him.  Now,  sir,  look  at 
that ;  refresh  your  memory  with  what  is  put  into  your  hands, 
and  tell  me  if  that  is  the  thing  you  heard,  of  which  you  have 
before  said  you  do  not  recollect  the  purport  of  it,  except  that 
it  was  about  stopping  public  works. 

Mr  Hope, — I  am  informed  the  witness  did  see  it  else- 
where ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  will  not  assist  as  to  this 
particular  Proclamation  that  was  read. 

Lord  Jtistice  Clerk, — You  must  show  the  contents;  ywJ 
have  gone  shorter  to  work  with  this  than  any  other  witness. 

Mr  Hope, —  Walker  is  indicted  with  this  prisoner  at  the 
bar ;  we  have  served  notice  on  the  defendant  to  produce  all 
the  copies  of  the  Address  of  that  title,  or  of  such  and  such 
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import,  or  any  similar  ones,  which  may  have  been  in  his 
possesion  since  the  81st  of  March  last.  Walker,  who  is  in- 
dicted with  this  man,  has  absconded  :  we  cannot  serve  him 
with  notice  as  to  this  Proclamation ;  and  if  this  witness  states 
that  that  Proclamation  had  the  Address  your  Lordship  has 
mentioned,  it  is  regular  to  say  to  this  witness,  was  that  Ad- 
dress the  one  you  heard  read  i  One  of  the  strongest  instances 
of  this  line  of  examination,  was  in  the  case  of  Gerald,  in  1794, 
(and  the  principle  is  the  same,  in  both  Scotch  and  English 
lav,)  where  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  insisted  on  the  derk 
of  Court  reading  a  paper,  in  order  that  the  witness  might  be 
deared  to  say  whether  or  not  the  speech  that  he  heard  spoken 
was  the  same  that  he  heard  read,  or  whether  it  was  not  the 
whole  in  substance.  But  we  can  ask  some  other  questions^ 
in  order  to  arrive  at  the  contents  of  the  Proclamation  which 
Walker  read. 

Mr  CrroM^— Now,  my  L<»:d,  I  think  it  may  save  time  if 
we  state 

Mr  Hope.'^We  have  some  other  questions  to  ask  first. 
Did  you  see  any  paper  posted  up  any  where  in  Johnstone, 
or  the  neighbourhood  ? 

J.  Yes,  I  saw  two. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

J.  I  saw  them  up ;  they  were  posted  up. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  I  saw  one  upon  the  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  Where  was  it  ? 

A.  It  was  on  the  porch  of  the  church. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  title  of  that  Address  ?  what  was 
it  called? 

A,  It  was  an  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

Q.  How  did  it  begin  ?  what  was  the  substance  of  the  first 
lentenoe,  do  you  remember  ? 
*  J.  I  do  not  remember  what  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  part  of  the  substance  of  it  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  it  was  about. 

A.  I  did  not  mind  what  it  was  about;  I  only  read  it  once. 
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Q.  Did  it  ooQtain  any  thing  about  stewing  WQrk&? 

Mr  Grani.'^l  fiubmit,  when  it  is  with  r^ard  to  the  terms 
and  contents  of  a  paper,  and  the  intqess  si^  he  doef  *  not 
know^  that  he  only  Head  it  once,  it  is  not  proper  to  put  to  the 
witness  the  words* 

Lard  JuHice  Clef1c*-^He  does  not  sugg^  the  wordai  and 
it  is  ii  potted  up  paper  for  all  the  world  to  see.  "    ^  .- 

ilfr  Hape.'^VfBM  there  any  thing  in  it  about  stopping 
wiirkP 

A.  I  'duiiiot  say.  •     .     .  / 

Q.  At  die  dmig  you  heard  this  Proclamation  read  bjr 
Waikeir,  di^  neitt  day^  did  you  bdieve  it  to  be  this  fame 
whidi  you  had  seen  upon  the  Sunday  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did ;  he  said  it  was  th6  same^  that  he  had  ta- 
ken it  down  from  the  chapel  gate^  and  that  he  would  put  it 
up  again. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherdj—JM  he  say  so  at  that  time? 

/L»  Yes.  •- 

Mr  Hope.'^H.e  said  so  to  the  meeting  ? 

ji»   X  es. 

{TTie  witness  read  the  paper.) 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  same  that  you  heard  read  on 
the  School  Green  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  see  there  is  the  passage  here,  beginning  <<  Soldiprs^'** 
and  telling  them  to  turn  their  eyes  to  Spain ;  did  Walked 
make  any  remarks  upon  that  passage  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember ;  I  do  not  remember  the  partes 
he  made  remarks  upon. 

Q.  Nor  the  remarks  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  He  was  enfordng  it  P 

A.  The  crowd  gave  three  cheers  at  the  end  of  its  beiiV 
read. 

Q.  And  Walker  was  approving  of  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Mr  Grant. — He  did  not  say  that 

Mr  Hope.'^Was  hexondemniog  it  ? 
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A.  No,  he  did  not  oondemn  it ;  they  huisaed  at  the  end 
f  every  paragraph. 

Lord  Justice  CferAr.— Before  the  cheers  were  given,  do  you 
dean  to  say  Walker  made  some  observaticma,  which  you  do 
lot  recollect  ? 
A.  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr  J?op^.— Did  Speirs  say  any  thing  after  thb  ? 
A.  Not  that  \  seed. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  the  object  of  the  meeting  was, 
from  what  was  said  and  done  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  proposed  or  agreed  to  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not,  for  I  went  away  i^t  the  time  it  was  agreed 
to. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  march  away  fisom  it  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  in  the  same  soit  of  cwdar  that  you  told  us 
they  were  before  ? 

i.  Yes 

Q.  Did  you  observe  who  was  in  the  front? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  know  where  they  went  to  f 

i.  Yes,  they  went  to  the  Hagg  Mill. 

Q.  Did  you  go  there  i 

A.  Yes,  but  the  mill  was  stopped  before  I  got  up. 

Q.  IKd  you  see  any,  and  which  of  diose  four  persons  who 
^ere  within  the  circle  at  the  Hagg  Mill  i 

A.  Yes,  I  seed  James  Speirs  at  the  Hagg  MilL 

Q.  Was  Walker  there  i 

A.  I  could  not  really  say  to  Walktar. 

Q.  What  was  Speirs  doing  at  the  Hagg  Mill  i 

A.  He  was  standing  like  the  rest  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  him  saying  any  thing  at  the  time  ) 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Robert  Parker  there  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  th^  croud  go  away? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  4liey  wmt  to  ? 
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A.  To  the  CarUide  Mill. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  there  f 

A.  They  stopped  that  mill  toa 

Q.  Were  you  present  \ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  ? 

Jk%   x  es» 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  persons  whom  you  have  named 
at  Cartside  Mill  \ 

A.  No,  I  did  not  see  Walker  or  James  Speirs  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Parker  f 

A.  No,  I  do  not  remember  Parker  either* 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  oS  John  Lang  f 

A.  No,  I  do  not,  I  seed  a  person  they  called  John  Lang, 
but  I  do  not  know  him. 

Q.  How  was  that  person  dressed  ? 

A.  He  had  on  a  black  hairy  cap. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? 

A  I  saw  him  at  the  Laigh  Mill. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  that  Speirs  was  there  \ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  the  School  Green  meeling  \ 

A.  No. 

Q.  Or  at  any  of  the  other  places  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  that  man  with  the  hairy  cap  appear  to  be  active 
at  the  Laigh  Mill  f 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  take  any  active  part. 

Q.  Was  it  such  a  cap  as  that  ?  {jpcHntmg  to  a  cap.) 

A.  I  could  not  say  whether  that  is  the  cap  or  not,  but  it 
is  like  it. 

Q.  The  Old  Mill  was  stopped  upon  the  Monday,  you  toU 
usf 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  stop  work  along  with  the  others  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  your  motive  in  stopping  work  i 

A.  I  was  afraid  of  myself. 

Q.  In  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  this  mob  i 
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Q.  Look  at  that  man,  {lAmg^  is  that  the  man  who  bad 
the  hairy  cap  on  i 

A*  I  will  not  swear  to  the  man. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  him  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  the  man,  but  I  will  not  swear  to  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Grant. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  the  Old  Mill  was  stopped  between 
ten  and  eleven  that  morning  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  you  are  sure  about  ? 

A.  Yes,  we  stopped  work  ;  the  mill  went  to  dinner  time, 
and  then  stopped,  but  the  spinners  stopped  before. 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  Address  or  Proclama- 
tion that  Walker  read  at  the  meeting  at  the  School  Green, 
and  a  paper  has  been  shewn  you,  and  you  have  been  asked 
whether  you  think  that  is  the  same  paper,  and  I  think  I  un- 
derstood you  to  say  that  you  did  not  recollect  what  the  paper 
was  that  Walker  read  on  the  School  Green. 

A.  It  began  with  the  words,  <^  An  Address  to  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.'" 

Q.  But  you  told  us  that  you  did  not  remember  any  of  the 
1^  of  the  contents  of  it  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  you  said  that  you  remembered  no  more  of  it 
^han  that  it  was  about  stopping  public  works  i 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  remember  no  more  of  it  than  that,  how 
can  you  take  upon  you  to  say  that  that  paper  is  the  same 
^ith  what  Walker  read  ? 

A.  Because  when  I  read  over  that,  there  were  some  words 
came  into  my  memory  that  I  heard  Walker  say. 

Q.  So  that  your  recollection  of  what  Walker  said  is  de- 
lved from  the  paper  that  you  have  read  here  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Mr  /iTop^.— You  say  that  when  you  were  reading  that 
P^per,  some  of  the  words  which  you  read  came  into  your 
'^ind  aa  some  of  those  which  you  heard  Walker  uie  i 
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Lord  Jttstke  Clerk. — I  have  it,  that  on  reading  tliat^  imne 
words  came  into  my  memory  that  Walker  said. 

Mr  Grant. — And  then  I  asked  him,  whether  his  reoollec 
tion  of  what  Walker  said  was  derived  firomthe  paper,  and 
he  siud  it  was.  * 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — ^Endearour  now,  if  yon 
can,  to  recollect  what  was  the  nature  of  the  words  that  you 
heard  Walker  read. 

Mr  Grami. — My  Lord 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd,^^  assure  you,  that  if,  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this,  it  might  occur  to  me  to  put  a  question 
which  i^  objectionable,  I  should  be  very  willing  to  admit  I  was 
wiymg.  The  man  has  said  this,  When  I  read  over  that  paper, 
there  were  some  words  came  into  my  memory,  that  I  heaid 
Walker  say  or  read ;  now,  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  ha- 
ving had  his  mind  a  blank  from  the  time  he  heard  Walker 
read,  which  is  sometimes  the  case  with  human  memory,  on 
coming  into  the  box,  he  had  found  a  recollection  of  any 
'wcH'ds  that  would  be  evidence,  when  a  paper  is  put  in  his  hand, 
and  he  says,  This  paper  brings  back  to  my  recollection  what 
I  heard  Walker  say ;  I  cannot  see  what  the  objection  can  be 
to  that. 

Mr  Grcmt.'^^The  witness  answered  another  question  after 
that  which  your  Lordship  has  referred  to.    I  asked  him^ 
*'  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  your  recollection  of  what  Walker 
said  is  derived  from  reading  the  paper  which  has  now  been 
put  in  your  hands." — He  said,  "  Yes,  it  was." 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — I  could  understand  how 
you  meant  to  put  the  question,  if  you  were  to  ask  me  whe- 
ther my  memory  was  refreshed  by  the  paper  ?  I  should  say, 
No,  it  is  not  derived  from  reading  the  paper ;  the  paper  has 
renewed  my  memory  of  what  I  had  forgotten.    That  is  the 
reason  I  have  put  the  question.  There  were  other  things,  he 
said  he  did  not  recollect  at  all,  I  mean  about  stopping  the 
works,  and  yet  even  that  was  brought  to  his  recollection,  hy 
a  question  from  you,  for  he  said,  he  did  recollect  something 
about  stopping  the  works. 

Mr  Gr«n^.— He  had  said  that  before ;  that  was  a  misBp 
prehension  of  mine. 
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Lard  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — Now  after  saying  he  had 
feigottai  all  the  rest,  and  seeing  his  memory  was  struck, 
from  looking  at  that  paper, — ^with  what  he  heard  Walker 
read,  I  wished  to  ask  him,  What  do  you  now  recollect  of 
that  paper ;  exercise  your  recollection  as  far  as  you  can,  and 
•tate  what  Walker  said. 

Mr  Grant.'-^'DoeA  your  Lordship  see  any  distinction  be- 
tween the  case  of  this  paper,  and  a  paper  that  the  witness 
might  have  written  himself  at  a  subsequent  period  of  time 
as  a  note,  because  your  Lordship  knows  rery  well  that  a 
witness  is  allowed  to  look,  in  order  to  refresh  his  memory, 
at  a  note  which  he  has  made  at  the  time,  but  a  witness  is  not 
allowed  to  refresh  his  memory  by  a  note  which  he  has  him- 
lelf  madeat  a  subsequent  time ;  now,  I  cannot,  I  confess,  see 
aoy  distinction  between  his  looking  at  a  note  which  he  him- 
fldf  has  made  at  a  subsequent  time,  and  looking  at  a  paper 
whidi  is  put  into  his  hands,  containing  either  a  note  that 
somebody  else  has  made,  or  a  record  of  some  other  sort  up- 
on the  question,  but  something  or  other  which  the  witness 
thinks  it  necessary  to  see,  before  he  can  speak  from  memory 
to  what  passed. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — I  quite  agree  with  you, 
but  you  do  not  understand  the  question  I  put.  If  I  had 
said,  "  Look  at  the  paper  and  refresh  your  memory  by  it, 
and  tell  us  what  you^  recollect  Walker  to  have  said  ;^  that 
would  be  putting  into  his  hands  that  which  he  would  not 
have  a  right  to  refresh  his  memory  by ;  but  leaving  the  pa- 
per out  of  the  question,  I  want  him,  after  he  has  been  ex- 
amined, and  cross-examined,  and  re-examined,  to  close  his 
examination  by  this  question  :  Now,  after  all  the  questions 
you  have  been  asked,  endeavour  to  recollect  yourself,  and 
tell  us  whether  you  do  remember  any  part  of  what  Walker 
stated,  and  what  that  is  that  you  do  remember. 

Mr  CrTOfi^.—- Certainly  pcanting  out  to  the  witness,  as  I 
unsure  your  Lordship  will,  that  he  is  not  to  speak  from  this 
psper,  but  from  the  recollection  of  his  own  mind. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  ShepJierd. — Just  so,  from  his  recollec- 
tion, called  up  how  you  please ;  you  know  what  an  extraor- 
<luiaiy  operation  the  human  mind  is— that  things  are  called 
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to  our  reooUectioD  by  some  very  extraordinary  cucumstanee, 
on  which  the  mind  flashes  back ;  now,  after  this  man^s  exami- 
nation and  re-examination,  I  wish  to  ask,  after  all  that  has 
been  passing,  tell  us  what  you  recollect  Walker  to  have  said  ? 

Mr  draaU. — From  your  own  memory. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — Now  endeavour,  as  wdU  as 
you  can,  to  recollect  yourself,  and  tell  us  if  you  do  recollect 
any  part  of  what  Walker  ssud  he  read  from  the  paper,  and 
what  that  is  that  you  do  recollect. 

A.  He  appeared  to  say,  thai  he  would  advise  all  them  that 
had  works,  to  give  them  over,  for  to  stop  their  works. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  part  i 

A.  There  was  another  part,  where  it  says,  ^^  Soldiers,  to 
plunge  your  bayonets  into  the  hearts  of  your  brothers  and 
fathers."" 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  more  i 

A.  No,  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  at  all  remember  how  he  began  i 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Nor  how  the  paper  ended  i 

A.  No,  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  Walker  stated  that  he  had  takeo  the 
paper  from  the  church  gate  or  door  i 

A,  Yes. 

Q    Did  you  ever  see  any  paper  on  the  church-door  or  gate  \ 

A.  YesJ 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  when  it  was  stuck  up  there  \ 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  what  you  read  upon  the  churdb  gate, 
or  any  part  of  it  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  did  it  begin  \ 

A.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  do  not  remember  how  it  b^;an. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  paper  in  Walker^s  handf 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then,  though  you  cannot  remember  the  contoats  of 
the  paper  on  the  church  gate,  do  you  remember  what  fff^ 
of  appearance  it  had  ? 

A.  It  was  just  about  the  nze  of  that  you  let  me  see^ 
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Q.  You  saw  a  paper  on  the  church  gate  ? 
A,  Yes, 

Q.  You  saw  another  in  Walker's  hand  ? 
A*  Walker  said  it  was  the  same  one. 
Q.  You  saw  a  paper  in  Walker's  hand  ? 
A.  Yea 

Q.  Did  that  appear  to  be  the  same  sort  of  paper  that  you 
saw  on  the  church  gate  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  the  same  paper  or  not. 

Q.  Did  it  look  like  the  same  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  did. 

Q.  Was  it  like  that  paper,  in  appearance,  which  you  have 
produced  here  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — When  Walker  read  what  you  call 
the  Proclamation,  in  the  circle,  or  the  ring,  did  it  appear  to 
you  at  that  time  to  be  what  you  had  read  upon  the  chapel 
gate? 
A»  Yes,  it  did. 


William  Campbell — sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr  SoHcitor-GenercU. 

§ 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A,  In  the  town  of  Johnstone. 

Q.  You  lived  there  in  April  last  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect,  in  the  beginning  of  that  month,  a 
^wd  being  about  your  door  ? 

A.  I  do,  upon  Monday  the  3d  of  April. 

Q.  Your  profession  is  that  of  a  writer  in  Johnstone  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  about  what  time  in  the  forenoon  thb 
Was? 

J.  I  think  it  was  about  ten  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  the  crowd  stop  in  the  street  any  time  ? 

A.  I  first  saw  the  crowd  about  ten  o'clock,  assembled  be- 
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fore  Mr  Houstoun  of  Johnstone^s  Mill,  which  is  Tery  near 
our  house. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  after  that  ? 

A.  They  remained  there  for  some  time,  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  noise  among  them.  I  had  gone  from  my  oAee 
at  that  time,  and  I  returned  to  my  own  office,  and  in  a  little 
I  heard  some  noise  upon  the  street,  and  I  went  out,  and  the 
crowd  stopped  nearly  opposite  my  house. 

Q.  What  was  said  or  done  ? 

A.  There  was  a  circle  formed,  and  there  was  a  man,  dress- 
ed in  a  corduroy  jacket,  addressing  them. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  r 

A.  I  did  not  at  all  hear  distinctly,  I  was  at  some  little 
distance,  except  that  he  invited  them  to  attend  a  meeting  at 
the  School  Green  that  day,  at  twelve  o^clock. 

Q.  And  that  man  was  dressed  in  a  corduroy  jacket  i 

^L^   JL  es« 

Q.  Dark  or  light  ? 

A.  Brownish. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  else  said  \ 

A.  I  heard  nothing  else,  except  the  same  man  said  some- 
thing about  ^<  deluded  men,^  and  that  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  these  words,  I  think  in  a  different  voice,  ^^  such  as 
Mr  Houstoun.^ 

Q.  Does  your  recollection  enable  you  to  say  what  was  the 
substance  of  what  the  man  with  the  corduroy  jacket  said  ? 

A*  No,  I  was  at  some  little  distance  from  the  crowd,  and 
did  not  hear  him. 

CL  Would  you  know  him  again  ? 

A.  I  think  so ;  I  think  that  is  the  man ;  I  have  no  doabt 
it  is  (pointing  to  the  prisoner,) 

Q.  Did  the  crowd  then  go  away  ? 

j1.»  X  es. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk.'^lie  is  the  man  so  dressed,  and  who 
so  spoke  ? 

A.  I  think  he  is. 

Mr  Solicitor'General.'^VfhtLt  took  place  next  ?  what  be- 
came of  them  ? 

9 
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A.  I  heard  no  more ;  they  went  away,  and  I  came  to 
Paisley« 

Q.  Did  any  body  else  speak  ? 

A.  I  heard  no  Yoice  but  those  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  recall  to  your  recollection  any  thing 
farther  of  the  words  or  the  substance  P 

i.  I  cannot. 


Andrew  Archibald— ^ze^Trn. 

Exammed  hy  Mr  Maconochie.. 

Q.  You  are  derk  to  Mr  Campbell  the  writer  in  John- 
? 

A,  lam, 

Q.  The  last  witness  that  was  examined  here  ? 

A  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  so  in  April  last  ? 

i.  Yes. 

Q*  Did  you  happen  to  be  in  his  house  upon  a  Monday, 
^  the  beginning  of  April  P 

A  Yes. 

Q*  Do  you  remember  a  crowd  collecting  before  h'ls  house  P 

A  Yes. 

Q*  At  what  tune  of  the  day  was  it  P 

A  About  ten. 

Q*  Do  you  remember  the  day  of  the  month  P 

A  I  tliink  it  was  the  third  of  April. 

Q*  Had  you  seen  that  crowd  before  that  morning  ? 

A  I  saw  them  a  little  before  they  came  up  to  Mr  Camp- 
WTs  house. 

Q«  Where  were  they  ? 

A  They  were  down  about  Mr  Houstoun'^s  Mill  P 

Q.  The  Old  Mill  P 

^'  It  is  not  called  the  Old  Mill. 

Q.  What  then  ? 

^*  Mr  Houstoun's  Mill ;  he  has  another  mill  called  the 
Old  Mill 
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fore  Mr  Hnustoim  of  JohDEtoneV  Mill,  which  is  verj  am 
our  house. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  after  that  P 

^.  They  remiuiied  there  for  some  time,  and  there  vu  ■ 
good  deal  of  noise  among  them.  I  had  gone  from  my  office 
at  that  time,  and  I  returned  to  my  own  office,  and  in  a  little 
I  heard  aome  noise  upon  the  street,  and  I  went  out,  and  the 
crowd  stopped  nearly  oppoute  my  house. 

Q.  What  was  sud  or  done  ? 

A.  There  was  a  circle  formed,  and  there  was  a  man,  dren- 
ed  in  a  corduroy  jacket,  addressing  them. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  i 

J,  I  did  not  at  all  hear  distinctly,  I  was  at  some  Ktde 
distance,  except  that  he  invited  them  to  attend  a  meeting  mX 
the  School  Green  that  day,  at  twelve  oVlodi.  -.■ 

Q.  And  that  man  was  dressed  in  a  corduroy  jookct  I     - 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Dark  or  light  ? 

^.  Brownisli. 

Q.  Did  yoi!  hear  any  thing  else  said? 

^.  I  heard  noticing  else,  except  the  same  n 
thing  about  "  deluded  men,"  and  that  was  ti 
lowed  by  these  words,  I  think  in  a  different  V 
Mr  Houstoun." 

Q.  Does  your  recollection  enable  you  U>l 
substance  of  what  the  man  with  tf 

J.  No,  I  was  at  some  little  d 
did  not  bear  him. 

Q.  Would  you  know  h 

J.  I  think  s 
it  is  (^pointing  to  the  prjjt 

Q.  Did  the  crowd Jj 

J.  Yes. 

Lord  Justice  C 
go  spoke  F 

A.  I  think  li 

Mr  SvlicH^ 
came  of  thoj 


|e  I  heard  do  i 


ihey  weot  away,  and  I  came  I 


|,  Did  any  body  else  speak  ? 
^I  heard  no  voice  but  those  I  have  mentioned, 
b  And  you  cannot  recall  to  your  recollectioD  any  thing 
r  of  the  words  or  the  substance  ? 


AnDSEw  Archibald — smrm. 

Examined  by  Mr  Mtuxmockie. 

Q.  You  are  clerk  to  Mr  Campbell  the  writer  in  John- 
Hone  ? 
•f-  I  am. 
^-  The  last  witness  that  was  examined  here  ? 


I 


^  y«. 


eso  in  April  last? 


bis  bouse  upon  a  Monday, 


»  before  Iiis  house  ? 


h  thai  morning  i 
me  up  to  Mr  Camp- 
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Q.  What  o*cloek  was  it  then  f 

A.  It  was  immediately  before  they  stood  opposite  Mr 
Campbeirs  door. 

Q.  What  happened,  when  they  came  opposite,  at  Mr 
Campbeli'*s  house  ? 

A.  A  man  addressed  the  crowd  opponte  Mr  CampbdTs 
door. 

Q.  Was  there  a  circle  formed  ? 

J.  Yes.     , 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  the  roan  said  ? 

Lord  Jfistice  Clerk. — ^Did  be  address  them  from  the  circle  7 

A.  He  addressed  them,  when  they  formed  a  circle  round 
him. 

Mr  Maconochie. — Did  you  hear  what  he  said  i 

A.  I  beard  part  of  it ;  I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  words: 
he  invited  all  those  who  wished  their  country's  fireedom,  to 
meet  in  the  Green,  or  the  Square  of  Johnstone,  at  twelve  o*- 
clock  that  day. 

Q.  Would  you  know  that  man  again  i 

A.  I  would  have  a  notion  of  bis  general  appearance. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  that  same  man  any  time  previoils  to  that 
morning  ? 

A.  Never,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  had  not  seen  him  that  day  before  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  Would  you  know  that  man  again  ? 

A.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  would. 

Q.  Look  at  the  prisoner  ? 

A,  I  could  not  say  positively  that  was  the  same  man ;  he 
was  a  man  much  of  that  appearance,  making  an  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  his  dress. 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed  i 

A.  I  cannot  be  certain ;  but  I  think  he  had  on  a  jacket 
of  some  kind  of  fustian. 

Q.  He  was  a  man  of  the  same  size  ? 

A,  Of  the  same  size. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  Mr  William  Houstoun  that  morning 
before  ? 

^.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  had. 
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Lord  JuHice  Clerk, — ^Did  any  other  body  speak  to  the 
people  formed  in  the  ring  ? 

A.  There  was  some  other  man  eked  His  words,  and  men- 
tioned Mr  Houstoun^s  name ;  but  I  do  not  know  who  it  was 
-^e  person  who  spoke  first,  said,  that  he  was  sure  of  it, 
-*that  all  would  attend,  except  deluded  men  ;  another  person 
said,  "  Such  as  Mr  Houstoun.'" 

Q.  <*  Such  as  Mr  Houstoun,^  were  words  uttered  by  an- 
other  voice  ? 

A.  Yes. 

James  Smith— *a?orw. 
Examined  by  Mr  Hope. 

Q.  You  live  in  Johnstone,  I  understand  ? 

A,  I  live  in  Johnstone. 

Q.  And  are  a  wood-merchant  there  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  a  wood-yard  there  ? 

A  Yes. 

Q.  Whereabouts  is  your  wood-yard  situated  in  Johnstone  ? 

A.  It  is  attached  to  the  School-Green. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Johnstone  about  the  beginning  of  last 
April? 

A.  The  first  day  of  April. 

Q.  And  the  subsequent  days,  were  you  there  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  thing  particular  going  on  in  the 
green,  about  the  commencement  of  April  ? 

A.  I  being  in  the  timber-yard,  saw  a  great  number  of 
people  assembled  on  the  School  Green,  and  I  asked  the 
leaning  of  it,  and  they  told  me  there  was  to  be  a  meeting 
Acre,  and  I  went  to  see  who  was  there,  and  the  crowd  was 
coming  in  from  all  quarters.  It  was  the  first  Monday  in 
April. 

Q.  After  you  saw  this  crowd  of  people  in  the  green,  did 
Jou  see  any  other  party  join  them  ? 

A.  I  seed  from  the  church-gat^,  three  people  coming  down 


^^^ 

«ilh 

a  paper  in  their  hand,  that  they 

told  I 

ne  was  taken  off 

Ihe  I- 

hurch  stile. 

Q. 

Was  it  one  of  tlie  three  persona 

that  told  you  that  ? 

J. 

Not  any  of  tliem,  but  it  was  the  body 

of  the  people; 

some 

of  them  told  me,  that  they  had  taken  it  off  the  stile  or 

pUla. 

■of  tiie  church  gate. 

Q. 

You  say  you  saw  three  persons  c( 

jming 

down  with  a  pa- 

per in  their  band,  was  there  a  crowd  or 

body  following  theni.' 

A. 

They  were  all  around  them. 

Q- 

And  accompanying  them  ? 

J. 

Yes. 

Q. 

Wliere  did  those  people  eo  to, 

,  those  three  and  ilii? 

crowd  ? 

J. 

Those  three  came  down  and  formed  a 

ring  ;  they  said 

they 

would  make  a  ring,  that  people  might ! 

better  hear  whut 

they 

were  going  to  say. 

_1 

Q. 

Where  was  this  ?  In  the  School  Green  F                ^H 

A. 

In  the  School  Green. 

1^ 

Q- 

Was  there  a  ring  formed  P 

J. 

There  was  a  ring  formed. 

Q. 

About  tt'hat  number  of  persons 

do  you  suppose  mig'' 

there 

be  there,  so  far  as  you  can  estimate  oi 

■  ootnpute,  4^^^ 

the  ring  was  formed  ? 

^^M 

A. 

I  really  could  not  say  thenMg|| 

^Mm 

^   m 

Q. 

About  half  as  maay  neHH^I 

■ 

Hj^jH 

of  the  church  >     _,^|^^^^| 

■ 

^. 

■ 

^^^^^^^H 

dcr  part  ortt^^^^^^^^^^^l 

■ 

^^^ 

Q- 

w 

w 

J. 

r 

■ 

d 

ft 
a' 
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J.  There  was  another  person  that  they  chose  as  a  preses ; 
but  he  came  after  the  ring  was  formed  a  little  while. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  that  person  was  ? 

J.  Yes ;  they  called  him  Bobert  Parker. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  of  the  three  persons  whom  you 
nentioiied  ? 

J.  I  did  not  know  them  personally ;  I  never  had  seen 
the  otherf  before  that  day,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  that  man ;  was  he  one  of  them  ? 
(Ae  prisoner.) 

A,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  was  one  of  them  i 

A.  I  could  not  say ;  I  could  not  swear  to  his  being 
there. 

re 

Q.  Did  youy  at  the  time  that  you  were  standing  amongst 
the  crowd,  ask  any  of  the  crowd  the  names  of  any  of  those 
three  persons  ? 
J.  Yes ;  I  asked  their  names,  and  they  told  me. 
Lord  Justice  Clerk.^^The  names  of  those  in  the  ring  i 
J.  Yes. 

Mr  i?bp^.— 'What  name  did  you  receive  in  answer  i 
J*  They  called  one  of  them  Speirs,  and  one  of  them 
Walker. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  other  man,  or  did  you  ask  his 
name? 

A.  They  called  the  other  Smillie,  I  think. 
Q.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  us,  as  distinctly  as 
you  can  recollect,  what  you  heard  and  saw  done,  and  what 
^^08e  different  persons  did  whose  names  you  received  upon 
^^  occasion  f 

i.  There  was  one  of  them  read  a  paper ;  that  one  that 
^y  called  Walker ;  the  paper  that  was  taken  off  the  church 
port. 

Q.  Did  that  appear  to  you  to  be  the  paper  which  one  of 
^oie  three  persons  had  in  his  hand  when  they  came  to  the 
Schod  Green. 

A,  It  was  the  very  same  paper  that  was  upon  the  church 
^  gate,  and  posted  up  in  the  comers  of  the  streets. 
Vol.  IV.  a 
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Q.  Did  any  cS  those  persons  in  the  riog^  or  Walker, 
mention  where  that  paper  was  got  at  the  time? 

A.  No,  they  did  not  mention  it  in  ray  hearing* 

Q.  This  man  whom  they  called  Walker  read  a  paper  I 

A.  Yes. 

CL  Was  this  after  or  before  they  chose  Parker  aa  proaca  i 

Am  It  was  before  they  chose  Parker  aa  preses. 

Q»  Did  you  hear  that  paper  read  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  substance  and  meaning  of  any 
parts  of  that  paper  ? 

A0  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  exactly  to  the  meaning,  but 
it  was  a  public  paper  that  they  were  reading  amongst  them- 
selves. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  i 

A*  The  paper  was  up  in  all  the  comers  of  the  streets ;  I 
cannot  recollect  exactly  the  words  of  it. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  the  paper  was  about ;  was  there  any  title 
to  it  that  was  read  i 

A.  I  really  cannot  mind  what  was  in  the  paper. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  repeat  passages :  I  am  asking 
you  what  was  the  substance  of  the  paper,  what  was  it  about, 
what  topics  did  it  touch  upon  ? 

A.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  paper  exactly  to  riuse  peoplu== 
into  rebellion,  and  to  rise  and  slop  all  public  works. 

Q.  When  you  say  a  paper  to  raise  people  into  rebclhoi 
did  it  say  any  thing  about  that  directly  \ 

A*  It  even  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  rise  up  and 
them. 

Q.  Had  any  thing  been  said,  before  the  encouragemi 
to  the  soldiers,  about  persons  rising  up  in  rebellion  ?  did      it 
say  who  was  to  be  asusted,  or  did  it  say  any  persons  had  ^cr 
would  rise  in  rebellion  ? 
A.  It  shewed  to  me  that  this  body  of  men-*-— 

Qu  What  do  you  recollect  of  the  paper  that  you  hecaad 
read? 
A^  I  cannot  recollect  it 

Q.  About  stopping  public  works*— do  you  know  what  was 
said  about  that  ? 
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J.  Aftar  they  had  ohosen  a  preaea,  they  then  propoied 
going  down  in  a  body,  and  stopping  public  woi^ks. 

Q.  This  was  proposed  amongst  themselvea,  you  say ;  was 
it  proposed  by  any  of  the  pa*sons  within  the  ring  i 

jL  Yes,  by  some  of  those  that  were  in  the  ring. 

Q.  Did  they  state  for  what  purpose  the  public  works  were 
tDlKstopped? 

Jl.  They  said  that  tlie  object  they  had  in  view,  in  stop- 
ping the  public  works,  was,  that  they  might  have  a  greater 
body  to  assist  them  in  what  they  intended. 

Q.  Waa  this  said  by  a  person  who  was  in  the  ring  ?  who 
proposed  the  public  works  to  be  stopped  ? 

J.  Some  cf  those  four. 

Q.  Did  they  say  what  they  intended  to  do  ? 

A.  They  said  that  there  might  be  less  bloodshed  in  the 
conflict  if  they  got  a  great  body  to  support  them. 

Q.  Repeat  it  again. 

A.  The  object  of  their  stopping  the  mills  was,  that  they 
might  get  a  larger  body  to  assdst  them,  that  there  might  be 
less  bloodshed  in  the  conflict. 

Q.  Did  they  say  any  thing  further  about  this  object  that 
they  had  in  view  ? 

J.  They  proposed  then  to  march  cff  in  regular  order  to- 
wards the  mills ;  and  one  of  them  said,  that  they  would 
^arch  away  in  a  regular  body,  as  they  had  been  all  trained 
^  fall  into  rank$. 

Q.  You  said,  that  by  getting  a  greater  body  there  would 
be  less  bloodshed  in  the  conflict ;  did  they  state  what  that 
inflict  was  to  be  ? 

J.  They  did  not  say. 

a  Was  it  discussed  or  arranged  among  them  who  was  to 
^  leader  in  going  to  stop  the  mills  ? 

J.  They  had  rather  a  few  words  amongst  themselves  ;•» 
<)iie  said  one,  and  another  said  another. 

Q.  Were  any  names  mentioned  at  that  time,  when  one 
^&id  it  was  to  be  one,  and  another  another  ? 
A.  None  lliat  I  recollect. 
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Q,  Did  any  thing  further  take  place  at  this  time  P 

^.  I  saw  no  more ;  they  marched  then  off  towards  tb 
mills,  and  I  saw  no  more  cKf  them. 

Q.  When  you  used  the  expresnon,  they  marched  cS,  d 
you  mean  to  apply  that  to  any  particular  mode  in  whic 
th^  went  off? 

J*  They  went  off  in  a  regular  row,  two  or  three  me 
deep. 

Q«  Two  or  three  men  deep,  do  you  mean  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  a  certain  number  abreast,  in  differen 
rows? 

A.  They  were  one  behind  another ;  but  how  many  lowi 
there  wefe,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  there  appear  to  you  to  be  regular  distances  be 
tween  those  rows  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say ;  I  was  at  a  considerable  distance 
and  paid  no  attention  to  them  when  they  mardied  off. 

Q.  Did  they  march  off,  then,  in  any  thing  like  order  ? 

A.  Yes,  in  a  str^ght  line. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  how  they  fell  into  this  sort  of  order 
was  there  any  word  given  to  them  ? 

A.  There  was  no  word,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Can  you  form  any  conception  about  the  number  tlu 
there  might  be  thefe  on  the  green  ? 

A,  I  really  could  not  say. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  this  paper  was  read  by  the  perse 
whom  you  called  Walker,  were  any  remarks  made  upon 
by  the  meeting,  either  by  him  or  any  of  the  others  P 

A.  They  made  some  observations  with  respect  to  Spain 
they  said  Spain  had  been  very  successful  in  making  a  revc 
lution  there,  and  it  was  a  shame  that  Britain  should  be  te 
hind  Spain. 

Q.  Did  that  observation,  made  by  one  of  the  persopi 
within  the  ring,  in  regard  to  Spain,  apply  to  any  part  o 
that  paper,  or  how  was  it  introduced — what  led  to  it  P 

A,  It  was  some  part  of  the  paper  that  led  to  it ;  what  part 
I  cannot  recollect. 
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Q.  How  was  this  paper  that  was  read,  and  this  remark, 
received  by  the  crowd  P 

J.  It  was  received  by  shouts  of  huszas. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — Do  you  mean  at  the  end  of  the  paper, 
or  at  the  end  of  the  remark  ? 

A,  At  the  end  of  sentences  they  were  hurraing. 

Mr  Hope. — Did  any  other  symptoms  of  feeling  follow  that 
obflervation  in  regard  to  Spain  ? 

J.  There  was  a  huzza  like  the  rest. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  any,  papers  affixed  to  any  part  of  the 
walls,  or  in  any  part  of  die  village  of  Johnstone,  before  this  ? 

A.  I  had  seen  a  paper  at  the  comer  of  one  of  the  houses 
m  Johnstone,  exactly  the  same  words  as  those  that  were 
read. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  words  read  on  the  Monday  P 

A.  Yes,  on  the  School  Green. 

Q,  Do  you  know  in  what  part  of  Johnstone  that  was  ? 

A.  It  was  upon  the  corner  of  Mrs  Johnstone^s  house,  at 
^be  comer  of  the  square. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  that  paper  before  the  meeting  at  the 
School  Green  ? 

A,  I  saw  it  upon  the  Sabbath  before. 

Q.  Was  that  the  day  b^ore  ? 

A.  The  day  before. 

Mr  Hope.^^I  now  propose  to  show  the  paper  to  the  wit- 
*^es8. 

Lord  JtisticeClerk.'^ After  ^ving  his  account  of  this  paper, 
tile  substance  and  outline  of  it,  he  says  it  was  exactly  the  same 
^^  that  which  he  saw  at  the  comer  of  Mrs  Johnstone^s  house ; 
and  therefore  they  may  shew  it  him. 

Mr  Hope.^^He  stated,  my  Lord,  that  the  one  that  he  saw 
"^as  the  saift  words  with  the  one  at  the  green. 

Mr  Grr/m^.— And  you  propose  to  shew  him  it,  to  ask 
whether  that  is  the  same  paper  ? 

Mr  JETop^.— I  am  going  to  shew  it  to  him,  and  to  ask  him 
whether  it  is  a  similar  paper. 

{The  witness  looked  at  a  paper.) 

Mr  Hope. — ^Do  you  believe  this  to  be  the  same  which  you 
^Vr  posted  up  in  Johnstone  f 
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^.  I  do  bdieve  they  are  the  same  words  wi^  the  one 
posted  up  in  Johnstone. 

Q.  And  then  tm  tx>  the  one  which  you  bad  at  the  School 
Qreen,  is  it  feiinilar  to  that  i 

J.  It  is. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  any  paper  posted  up  at  the  idmpti-giite  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  it  there. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  saw  the  three  persons  ooming 
down  aJong  with  the  crowd,  with  a  paper  in  that  hand, 
which  the  crowd  Said  had  been  la^n  from  the  chapel-gate, 
was  that  between  the  chapd-gatetriid  the  School  Oreen  that 
fon  saw  them  i 

A.  Yes,  the  School  Green  adjoins  the  chapeUgate,  a  great 
large  square,  and  they  were  coming  across  it. 

Q.  Did  they  say  for  what  purpose  this  paper  was  to  be 
read,  before  they  began  to  read  it  ? 

A.  Thtfty  said,  very  probably  a  great  number  of  the  ixiha- 
bitants,  or  of  the  persons  assembled,  had  not  heard  it,  and 
they  wished  them  to  hear  it. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk,*^AT\d  then  Walker  read  it  P 

A.  Walker  read  it. 

Mr  Hope. — Was  there  any  other  observation  made  upon 
it  besides,  upon  the  passage  relative  to  Spain  ? 

A,  I  really  do  not  recollect ;  but  Spain  was  the  principal 
point. 

Q.  Were  the  crowd  attentive  while  it  was  reading  ?— did 
they  appeat  to  be  attending  to  the  paper  f 

j9*  y  es. 

Q.  Was  there  any  opposition  made  at  the  meeting,  to  the 
proposal  of  stopping  the  public  works  i 

A.  There  was  no  opposition  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  Had  you  got  much  in  among  the  crowd,  so  as  to  heaxr 
well  what  tx)ok  place  i 

A.  I  got  a  little  bit  in  the  crowd— I  heard  quite  well. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  whether  those  four  persons  wen"* 
along  with  the  crowd,  when  they  marched  off  the  green  i 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  all  the  four  within  thecirdespuke  i 
A.  I  could  not  answer  the  question. 
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CrosS'-eamnined  by  Mr  GtmU. 

Q.  You  gave  to  us  a  great  many,  obeerrations  diat  were 
made  at  this  meeting — were  they  made  in  the  form  of  a 
ipeeohf 

A,  The  Address  was  regularly  read. 

Q*  Weam  the  observations  in  the  form  of  a  speeeh  l 

A.  There  were  some  observations  made  with  refipdct  to 
Spain. 

Q.  There  was  no  speech  then  i 

A.  There  was  no  speech  further^  than  tbey  proposed  to 
go  and  stop  the  cotton«4aill& 

Q.  How  long  was  this  meeting  assembled  i 

A,  I  did  not  take  particular  notice  ^I  could  not  exactly 
81^  the  timec 

Q.  You  cannot  say  how  long  it  lasted  f 

A*  No,  I  could  not  say ;  they  were  a  long  while  a-gather- 
ing-^here  w«re  people  on  the  Schoc^  Green,  I  dare  say,  an 
hour  before  the  ring  was  formed. 

Q.  That  might  have  been  between  ten  and  eleven  oVlock 
'n  the  day,  then  ? 

A^  I  could  not  exactly  say  the  hour«— it  was  the  forenoon. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  before  twelve  o^clock  ? 

^.  Before  twelve  o^clock,  I  dare  say. 

Q.  Then  there  were  some  people  assembled  on  the  ^ reen 
^  hour  before  that  i 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  That  might  have  been  before  eleven  o^clock,  if  the 
*^«eting  was  before  twelve  i 

lard  Justice  Ckrk.-^WeM  the  ring  formed  at  twelve,  or 
'^  efore  it  ? 

A.  I  oould  not  say-*-*!  could  not  fix  any  time,  for  I  piud 
^o  attention  to  time  of  day«--it  was  in  the  forenoon. 

Mr  Onm#.— *You  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  what 
'^as  going  on  ? 

A,  To  the  paper  that  was  read. 

Q.  And  to  the  observations  i 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  came  you  not  to  attend  to  the  time  ?  Can  jm 
give  us  no  account  of  the  time  it  lasted  \ 

A.  No,  I  cannot. 

Q.  From  your  account  of  it,  it  appears  to  have  bMi  a 
long  time  ? 

A.  It  was  a  considerable  time  from  the  beginnii^  of  the 
meeting. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  meetiDg? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Try,  as  well  as  you  can  recollect,  how  long  this  meet- 
ing lasted ;  it  is  of  some  importance  that  we  should  know  iW 

A*  I  paid  no  attention. 

Q.  Upon  that  subject  your  memory  is  not  very  good  ? 

A>  It  is  very  bad,  indeed. 
-:  Q.  You  have  said  a  great  deal  about  *^  they  said,^  and  of 
the  people  in  the  middle  said--did  you  see  who  made  those 
speeches  which  you  have  referred  to  ? 

A.  I  mentioned  one  Walker,  and  one  Speirs ;  they  said 
so-«-I  was  not  acquainted  with  him,  and  never  saw  him  be- 
fore, that  I  know  of,  before  that  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  said  any  of  those  things 
that  you  have  spoken  to  ? 

A.  Walker  spoke  the  most^— Walker  was  the  principa 
speaker,  indeed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  speak  ? 

A.  Yes,  the  man  they  call  Walker. 
*  Q.  When  you  were  giving  your  account  here,  why  di 
not  you  say  that  Walker  said  this,  instead  of  they  said  thm 
and  they  said  that  \ 

Mr  Hope. — No,  he  has  not 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — He  said  before  he  was  the  man  w\ 
made  the  remarks  concerning  Spain. 

Mr  Grant.^^I  am  here  to  discharge  a  very  painful  dutj 
and  under  your  Lordship^s  correction,  which  I  know  to  t: 
always  candid  and  kind— we  are  not  here  in  an  ordinar 
case. — Walker  was  the  principal  speaker  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  said,  that  after  they  had  chosen  a  preses,  thej 
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prc^XMed  to  go  in  a  body  themselves,  and  stop  the  public 
voricf— that  was  one  of  the  occasions  in  which  you  made 
use  of  the  word  **  they^-*«who  said  that  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  any  of  the  people  that  were 
in  the  circled 

J.  I  know  it  was  one  of  the  four. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

A.  There  were  none  of  the  rest  spoke  that  I  heard* 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  ? 

A.  Because  I  was  in  the  ring«-I  was  not  within  the  ring, 
bat  in  the  body  of  it. 

Q.  Was  it  Walker  said  that  P 

A.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  was  Walker  or  not ;  but  it 
was  some  of  those  within  the  ring  that  said  that 

Q.  You  say  there  were  four  within  the  ring  ? 

A.  Three  when  they  came  in,  and  they  chose  a  preses, 
And  that  made  the  fourth* 

Q.  Was  it  the  preses  who  said  it  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  IXd  he  say  any  thing  ? 

^.  He  spoke  very  little. 

Q,  But  he  did  speak  i 

JL   He  spoke  a  little,  but  I  do  not  mind  what  it  was. 

Q.  Who  was  the  preses? 

A.  Robert  Parker. 

Q.  What  b  he  i 

A,  He  is  a  shoemaker. 

Q.  When  you  say  preses,  was  he  placed  in  a  chair,  or 
^pon  a  height  in  any  way  i      « 

A,  No,  there  was  no  chair,  and  no  height ;  he  stood  upon 
^lie  lower  ude  of  the  green. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  in  hia  character  of  preses  ? 

A.  He  did  nothing  more,  that  I  saw,  than  the  rest— but 
they  called  him  preses,  and  they  elected  him  by  a  show  of 
hands. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  man  there  with  a  glazed  hat  ? 

A.  Yes ;  and  a  red  vest. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  name  ? 
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J.  They  called  him  SmiUie. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  two  other  people  in  the  ckowd^ 
man  that  they  called  Spein,  and  the  i»«teB  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  the  preses  and  Parker. 

Q.  Parker  wos  the  preBea,  I  understand  ?  ' 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Walker,  thoee  Wev^  tlie  four  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  anyhody  else  in  the  ineide  of  tiMt  ring 

A.  None,  that  I  observed ;  they  might  £ail  into  tbe  b 
of  the  tbag  when  they  were  about  to  mareh  off^  b«l  m 
the  time  they  were  reading  the  paper. 

Q.  I  mean  at  the  time  that  they  were  4lpeaking  t 

jf«  At  Ae  time  Walker  wal  reading  the  papest^  tl 
were  only  those  four  persons  in  the  ring)— they  kept  the  i 
pretty  circular  during  the  time  that  Walker  read  the  pa 

Q.  And  during  that  time  you  say  you  saw  nobody 
those  four  persons  within  the  ring? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Try  if  you  can  tell  me  how  long  this  mteting  last 

ji»  I  cannot  tell,  because  we  were  put  in  such  a  6tal 
confusion  in  the  town  that  day,  that  I  really  cannot  men 
the  time. 

Q.  Why  should  not  you  retoUeet  the  time,  as  well  as 
recollect  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  P 

A.  I  cannot  give  you  any  time. 

Q.  I  ask  you  why  you  should  not  recollect  the  timi 
well  as  you  do  the  proceedings  i 

A^  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Mr  Hope. — That  is  matter  of  observation. 

Lard  JusUce  Cii^.-*-<]!ertainly. 

Mr  Grant — I  am  entitled  to  put  the  question  to  the 
ness,  who  leooUects  one  tarcumstance,  and  not  another, 
ask  him,  wiiy  he  recollects  the  one  rather  than  the  otl 
what  circumstance  impresses  the  one  on  his  mind,  and 
the  other  ? 

Lord  JusHce  C&rAr.-^That  is  a  difiPerent  questioUi 

Mr  Grant, — I  understood  that  to  be  fair ;  certainly  i 
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lot  my  object  to  put  questions  that  are  unfiur.  Can  you  an- 
!wer  tbe  question  i 
A.  Put  it  agidn,  if  you  please. 

Q.  What  IB  the  leasoa  idiy  you  tsannot  recollect  the  time 
that  this  meeting  lasted,  when  you  recollect  the  circumstances 
that  took  place  there  ? 

A.  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  time  the  meetmg  lasted;  I 

only  paid  attention  to  the  words  that  were  said  at  the  meet* 
ing. 

<^  Bbw  long  mm  the  meeting  assembled  before  the  proses 
was  elected? 
A  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  The  Prodamatioll,  and  all  those  comnlenta  upon  it, 
vore  made  before  the  Preses  was  elected,  I  understand  P 

-rf.  Yes. 

Q.  Tou  have  said  you  were  some  Stance  firom  the  peo- 
fk  vhea  they  went  c^in  the  sort  of  order  you  have  descri- 
bed? 

A.  Yes^  they  #«it  away  towards  the  diiUs,  and  I  did  not 
p  lAv  them ;  I  went  away  home. 

^  Were  you  near  enough  to  observe  whedier  they  had 
ny  itsTes  or  bludgeons  in  their  hands  ? 

-i*  I  did  not  observe  any  of  those  things. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they  had  any  ? 

A'  I  emdd  not  say. 

Q.  You  are  not  sure  that  they  had  not  ? 

i'  I  am  not  ante  whether  they  had,  or  had  not. 

Q.  Yet  you  were  in  the  heart  of  them,  I  think  ? 

^  I  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  but  I  saw  no  weapons  of 

war. 

Q.  You  saw  no  Uudgeons  ? 

A*  No ;  there  might  be  a  common  walking-stick  among 
^;  some  cyf  them  woe  strangers 

Q«  Did  any  body  take  the  command  of  them,  and  march 
themofff 

A'  None,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q*  Was  the  meeting  dissolved  before  tbe  workmen'^s  din- 
n»liour? 

^.  Yes. 
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Reexamined  by  Mr  Hope. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  town  was  in  great  coni 
that  day  ? 

A.  Yes. 

^  Was  this  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  o 
crowd? 

u3«   x  es* 

Q.  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  there  were  strangers  i 
town? 

A.  Yes,  people  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Were  the  shops  shut  in  the  afternoon,  partly  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  your  work  people  strike  work  ? 

A.  The  sawyers  did.  ^ 

Q.  Did  the  ordinary  mediafics  and  artizans  work  i 
town? 

A.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  did,  in  small  shops. 

Q.  You  said  that  Walker  was  the  principal  speaker 

A.  Yes ;  if  any  of  the  others  spoke,  it  was  but  littl 
I  did  not  hear  them  say  any  thing. 

Q.  Who  proposed  the  stopping  of  the  mills  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Lord  Justice  derle.'-^Were  any  of  your  work  p 
standing  with  you  at  this  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  two  of  my  sawyers  were,  Arthur  M^Nichol 
Robert  Burnett. 


James  Patrick— «n;orr». 

Examined  by  Mr  SoUdtor-General. 

Q.  What  are  you  by  trade  ? 

A.  A  collier. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  At  Quarrel  town. 

Q.  Is  that  near  Johnstone  ? 
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i.  About  a  mile  from  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  of  a  meeting  in  the  School 
Gnm  of  Johnstone  ? 

JLYes. 

Q.  When  did  that  take  place  ? 

A.  On  the  Sd  of  April. 

Q.  Was  that  upon  a  Monday  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  Last  April  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.^  Do  you  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Parker  i 

A,  Yes,  I  know  him. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  that  meeting  i 

A,  I  could  npt  say  what  time  of  day  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  forenoon  i 

A,  Perhaps  in  the  middle  of  the  day  some  time. 

Q.  Was  Parker  there  i 

i.  Ay. 

Q.  What  was  done  there,  do  you  recollect  i 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  all  that  was  done. 

Q.  Was  there  a  circle  formed  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q*  Was  there  any  body  in  the  middle  of  that  drcle  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who? 

A.  I  do  not  know  their  names. 

Q.  Was  Parker  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q*  He  was  in  the  middle  of  it  P 

^  Yes. 

Q*  Was  any  body  else  there  that  you  recollect  i  Can  you 
'""ne  them  ? 
A*  There  were  different  people  there  ? 
Q-  Was  there  a  man  of  the  name  of  James  Walker  there  ? 
-'•  Yes. 

^  You  know  him  ? 

'^'  I  know  him,  but  I  was  not  acquainted  with  hun. 
Q*  I>o  you  know  Speirs  ? 
•^*  Yes,  I  know  him  by  sight. 
Q-  Was  he  there  ? 
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A,  Yes,  I  believe  he  was. 

Q.  You  would  know  him  agaio,  would  you  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  would ;  that  is  him,  (poiniimff  i^  ^prisemef.) 

Q.  There  were  m  the  middle  of  the  circle,  th^i,  Paiker, 
Walker,  Speirs  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  body  else  there  ? 

A.  There  was  another  man  there. 

Q.  What  like  was  he  ? 

A.  He  is  a  tall  man,  taller  than  any  of  the  othen  a  good 
deal. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  his  name  P 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  his  name. 

Q.  Were  you  told  bis  name  at  the  time  ? 

A.  Smillie,  I  think,  is  his  name. 

Q.  Wert  you  told  that  was  his  name^  at  the  time  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  of  his  dress  ? 

A.  No,  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  His  coat  or  waistcoat  ? 

uf .  He  had  on  a  light  waistcoat,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  any  body  appear  to  take  charge  of  that  meeting  ? 

A.  None  before  another,  as  I  aaw. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  read  at  that  meeting  ? 

A,  There  was  a  paper  read,  but  I  cannot  repeat  it. 

Q.  There  was  a  paper  read  9 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Who  read  it? 

A,  Walker. 

Q.  Did  you  happen  to  see  an  Address  any  where  posted 
up  in  JohnstMie  i 

A.  I  saw  one  upon  the  church-gate. 

Q.  The  chapel-gate,  was  it  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  what  day  was  that  ? 

A.  Upon  Monday. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  that  paper  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  it ;  Walker  took  i^ 
off  the  church. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Walker  take  it  down  i 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  read  that  paper  when  it  was  posted  up  i 
A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  When  did  Walker  take  it  down  ? 
A.  Before  he  read  it  on  the  green. 
Q.  Y<Ni  saw  him  take  it  down  \ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  carry  it  to  the  green  \ 
A.  No,  I  could  not  say  I  did  see  him  carry  it  to  the 
gieeq,  but  I  saw  him  with  it,  and  heard  him  resd  it  after- 
wardji. 
Q.  Was  that  soon  after  ? 
A.  A  short  time  after,  ten  minutes,  I  dare  say. 
Q.  How  long  might  it  be  after  he  took  it  down,  that  you 
hsud  the  paper  read  \ 
A.  About  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Q.  Were  there  many  people  with  him  when  he  took  it 
down  ? 

A.  There  were  a  good  deal  of  people  standing  about  the 
^te,  at  the  time  he  took  it  down. 
Q.  How  is  the  obapel^gate  by  the  green ;  if  it  near  it? 
A.  Close  upon  it. 

Q.  Did  Walker,  when  he  took  down  that  paper,  just  go 
'^  to  the  green  with  it  \ 
A  Yes. 

Q.  You  heard  the  paper  read,  I  think  you  said  i 
A.  Yes,  I  heard  him  reading  it. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  beginning  of  it } 
A.  No,  I  Qould  not  say. 
Q.  Was  it  an  Address  ? 
A.  Ay,  I  suppose  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  to  whom  it  was  addressed ;  what  was 
^t  the  top  of  it  f 
A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  any  thing  that'  was  in  it  f  you  heaid  it 
•"ead,  you  know. 

A^  I  could  not  say  that  I  recollect  it. 
Q.  I  do  not  ask  the  words,  but  can  you  tell  the  substance 
^  any  thing  that  was  in  it  ? 
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A.  No. 

Q.  Did  it  say  any  thing  about  public  workal 

A.  I  cannot  say,  I  am  sure. 

Mr  GranU — ^He  says  he  knows  nothing  about  iL 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.-^That  is  a  ccnrrect  qaestion. 

Mr  SoHdtor-GenercU. — There  is  no  doubt  my  question  is 
correct,  which  is  the  only  questicm  before  the  Court  Did 
any  body  speak  to  that  meeting? 

A,  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  there  was  any  thing  about  pub- 
lie  works  in  it  ?  ^ 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  about  stof^xing  works  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  any  body  say  any  thing  to  the  meeting  at  that 
School  Green? 

A.  Noi,  I  did  not  hear  any  body. 

Q.  Did  Speirs  do  or  say  any  thing  at  that  meeting  ? 

A,  I  could  not  say  that  he  said  any  thing,  or  any  body 
else. 

Q.  Did  any  body  speak  to  the  meeting  at  all  ? 

A.  The  whole  of  those  within  the  ring  spoke  to  the  meet^ 
ing,  but  I  cannot  tell  what  they  said. 

Q.  Did  any  body  speak  to  the  meeting? 

A.  The  whole  of  the  men  in  the  ring  spoke  to  the  meet:^ 
ing. 

Q.  Did  they  speak  all  at  once  ? 

A.  No,  I  think  not ;  I  could  not  say. 

Lord  Justice  ClerJc.^—Do  you  mean,  that  the  men  in  th^ 
ring  spoke,  or  that  all  the  people  who  formed  the  ring  spoke  ? 

A.  t  suppose  those  within  the  ring. 

Q.  Did  they  speak,  or  did  they  not  ? 

A.  The  men  in  the  ring  spoke  to  the  men  who  were  stand 
ing  round  the  ring. 

Mr  SoRcitor-General. — Do  you  recollect  what  any  bod  V 
said? 

A,  No,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not  remember  the  words  any  of 
them  said  f 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  for  the  words. 
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A,  I  do  not  remember  any  of  the  words. 

Q.  You  say  that  all  those  three  or  four  people,  whom  you 
mentioned  as  being  within  the  ring,  spoke  to  those  about 
them? 

A.  Yes,  they  were  speaking  to  the  folk  about  them,  but 
I  do  not  recollect  the  words  that  were  spoken. 

Q.  You  may  recollect  the  sense  of  what  was  spoken ;  look 
at  the  Jury,  and  tell  them. 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  they  were  saying. 

Lord  Justice  C/^^.*— Attend  to  tlie  question.  Though 
yoiudo  not  recollect  the  words,  do  you  recollect  the  sub- 
stance of  what  was  spoken  at  that  meeting  by  any  of  them  i 

A.  I  heard  tiiem  taking  the  votes  whether  they  would  stop 
their  works  or  no. 

Mr  S6Rcitor^General.''-^^e  so  good  as  just  to  tax  your 
memory  a  little  more,  and  let  us  know  what  more  they  said. 

Lord  Justice  C2^rAr.— "Was  the  vote  taken  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  carried  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  stop  the  works  i 

Ji»  Xes. 

Mr  SoKcitoT'CrenerdL'^It  was  carried  to  stop  the  works  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  else  said  ? 

A.  They  held  up  their  hands,  and  then  they  went  away. 

Q.  The  four  persons  in  the  ring  spoke  i 

if.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Speirs  speak  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  heard  some  of  them  speaking,  but  I 
<^not  say  what  they  were  saying. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  say  why  they  were  to  stop  the 
^orks? 

A.  I  could  not  say  what  they  were  going  to  stop  the  works 
for. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  body  there  say  why  they  were  to 
^U>p  the  works  ?  did  they  tell  their  purpose  for  stopping  the 
^orks  i 

VOL.  III.  H 
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A.  Some  of  them  were  saying  they  were  to  turn  out  and 
stop  the  mills,  till  they  got  their  rights. 

Q.  That  they  would  stop  the  mills  till  they  got  their  ri^bt% 
was  that  it  i 

A*  I  suppose  sa 

Q.  Did  they  say  that  they  ezpedad  taxj  thing  else  firom 
stepping  the  mills  i 

A.  Not  that  I  recollect. 


John  GEMMKLL-^-^zoorn. 
Examined  by  Mr  Macongchie. 

Q.  You  are  employed  at  the  Hagg  Cotton^Mill  f 

jm.»  xeSa 

Q.  Were  you  so  in  April  last  i 

■if*  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  thing  particular  happening  wd 
that  cotton-mill  in  the  beginning  of  April  P 

A.  Yes,  upon  the  3d  of  April. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  happened  ? 

A.  There  were  a  great  many  people  came  forward. 

Q.  A  crowd  came  to  the  mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  hour  of  that  day  P 

A.  About  one  o^clock. 

Q«  How  many  people  might  the  crowd  consist  of  P 

A.  I  really  could  not  fully  answer  to  that  how  many  there 
imght  be. 

Q.  In  what  sort  of  order  did  they  come ;  did  they  come 
in  a  crowd,  or  in  regular  order  P 

Lord  Justice  CferAr.— Were  there  a  great  many,  or  a  few  ? 

A.  A  great  many. 

Mr  Maconochie.'-^In  what  manner  did  they  come  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  they  came  in  array  of  four 
or  six  abreast. 

Q.  But  they  came  a^breast  of  each  other  i 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  happened  when  they  came  to  the  mill  f 

A.  When  thejr  came  forward  to  the  miU,  they  made  a 
bait. 

Q.  Did  any  body  order  them  to  halt  i 

A.  I  went  out  and  met  them  on^ their  way,  and  some  per- 
son  called  out  halt ;  some  person  from  the  rear ;  and  I  ask- 
ed what  they  wanted. 

Q,  Was  there  any  answer  given  ? 

A.  No ;  they  said  men  from  the  rear  would  come  forward 
and  speak,  and  Robert  Parker  came  forward. 

Q.  Is  that  the  shoemaker  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  body  came  ? 

A.  There  waa  another  man  came  along  with  him,  but  he 
did  not  speak  at  the  time. 

Q.  Would  you  know  that  person  again  P 

A.  J.  am  sure  I  really  could  not  say  whether  I  would. 

Q.  Is  that  him,  (pointing  to  the  prisoner.) 

A.  I  could  not  say  that  was  the  man,  because  he  was  rud- 
dier  than  that  man  is. 

Q.  Was  he  like  that  man  } 

A.  He  was  ruddier ;  I  could  not  say  positively  ;  the  man 
^ho  came  with  him  was  more  curly  haired. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  his  name? 

A.  Afterwards  there  was  some 

Q.  When  those  men  came  forward,  what  did  they  say  i 
^)d  either  of  them  speak  to  you  ? 

A.  Robert  Parker  spoke. 

a  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said,  they  were  chosen  as  a  committee,  so  as  they 
ikiight  come  forward  to  stop  the  public  works. 

Q.  Was  there  any  cry  set  up  from  the  crowd  at  this  time  ? 

A.  No,  there  was  none. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  answer  to  this  remark,  that  they 
^tre  ehoeen  as  a  committee  to  stop  the  works  ? 

A*  I  said,  our  master  was  not  upon  the  ground,  and  for 
^  reascm  we  could  not  take  it  upon  us  to  stop  the  public 
works. 

Q.  Did  aoj  thing  ebe  happen  ? 
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A.  No»  there  was  nothing  further  than  the  work  had  stop- 
ped, but  then  I  believe  through  fear  mostly. 

Q.  Through  fear  of  what  ? 

A.  Of  the  crowd. 

Q.  The  work  had  stopped  for  fear  of  this  crowd  ? 

A.  Ay,  within  the  walls. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  through  fear  of  the  crowd  ? 

A.  I  asked  of  the  men  after  I  went  in. 

Q.  Did  they  appear  alarmed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Mr  Stevenson  come  up  to  you  at  that  time  ? 

d.  He  came  up  at  that  time,  and  I  returned  back  to  th^ 
building. 

Q.  He  is  the  superintendant  of  Mr  Houstoun^s  mills  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  again  to  the  door  ? 

A*  I  went  back  to  the  building.  «. 

Q.  You  went  back  to  the  front  of  the  building  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  either  Parker,  or  the  man  that  was  along  with  him 
speak  to  you  afler  this  ? 

A,  They  did  not  speak  to  me,  but  they  spoke  to  Robert 
Stevenson,  the  man  that  was  along  with  Parker. 

Q.  Were  you  present  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  how  that  man  was  dressed  f 

A.  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  he  had  on  ^ 
short  corduroy  or  velveteen  jacket 

Q.  What  did  this  man  say  to  Mr  Stevenson  ? 

A.  He  came  forward,  and  wished  that  the  door  might  fc^ 
locked,  so  as  the  rabble  might  return  back  from  the  buil<l~ 
ing. 

Q.  Did  you  lock  the  door  P 

A.  Yes,  I  called  for  the  key,  and  locked  it. 

Q.  Was  this  man  satisfied  with  that,  or  did  he  say  any 
thing  more  to  you  ? 

A.  The  man  was  back  at  the  time  when  I  locked  the  door, 
upon  which  he  carae  forward  again  to  Robert  Stevenson,  a 
second  time ;  there  was  an  old  man  up  at  the  second  floor 
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staircase  window,  and  he  wished  for  that  man  to  be  taken 
down,  and  the  crowd  would  retire. 
Q.  Did  you  order  the  man  down  ? 
J.  Yes,  I  went  in  and  ordered  the  man  down. 
Q.  Did  the  crowd  go  away  P 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Parker  and  this  man  along  with  them  ? 
A.  Yes,  Parker  went  away;  the  whole  of  them  went  away. 

Q.  In  what  direction  did  they  go  i 

A,  They  went  straight  up  the  avenue* 

Q.  Is  Cartside  Mill  near  your  mill  ? 

if.  I  really  cannot  say  what  the  distance  is  between  them. 

Q.  IMd  they  go  in  the  direction  of  that  mill  ?  ^ 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  IXd  you  follow  the  mob  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  they  call  James  Walker  ? 

A.  Tes,  I  know  him. 

Q.  Was  he  among  the  crowd  i 

A.  Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Grant 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  the  crowd  going  up  an  avenue  there, 
where  does  it  lead  to  ? 

J.  It  leads  straight  to  the  mill. 

Q.  "WTiich  mill  ? 

A.  The  Hagg  Mill. 

Q.  You  saw  them  going  up  the  avenue  from  the  Hagg 
Mill? 

i.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  does  the  other  end  of  it  lead  f 

A.  It  leads  to  the  road  that  goes  between  Johnstone  and 
Cartside  Mill. 

Q.  Do  yoii  remember  any  boys  at  the  Hagg  Mill  attempt- 
ing to  do  any  mischief  ? 

A.  No ;  there  was  no  mischief  done. 

Q.  Had  those  people  any  arms  of  any  kind  who  came  in 
'  tliis  crowd  to  the  Hagg  Mill  ? 
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A.  Noiie  that  I  seed. 

Q.  And  they  did  no  miflchief  either  to  the  mill  or  to  vaj 

of  the  people  about  it  ? 
A.  None. 

Q.  And  you  saw  them  have  no  arms  ? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Clubs,  or  sticks,  or  staves  i 
A*  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  No  offensive  weapon  dt  any  kind  ? 
A.  No. 


William  WHiTSRiLL^-ssvom. 

Exammed  hy  Mr  Hope* 

Q.  YoubeIongto<medrMrHou8tomi^Mills^  I  bdieT«3? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  which  of  them  P 

A.  To  Cartside. 

Q.  Were  you  there  about  the  beginning  of  April  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  thing  particular  occurring  about 
the  mill? 

A*  About  the  stopping  the  mill. 

Q.  When  did  this  take  place  ?   When  was  the  mill  stop- 
ped? 

A.  It  was  between  one  and  two. 

Q.  Between  one  and  two  ?  Upon  what  day  ? 

'A.  Upon  Monday. 

Q.  When  was  that  Monday  ? 

A'  I  do  not  remember  the  day  of  the  month. 

Q.  What  month  was  it  i 

A.  It  was  the  month  of  April. 

Q.  Did  people  come  to  your  mill ;  or  what  took  place  ? 

A.  There  were  a  quantity  of  people  came  into  the  mill. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  that  you  saw  of  them  ? 

A.  It  was  Jem  Nixon ;  and  the  next  was  Snullie. 

Q.  Any  other  person  ? 
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M  No  19019  thene  that  I  kqew  p«ticuUrly  ;  there  were  « 
great  deal  more  there* 

CL  Those  people  came  into  the  mill,  Snullie  and  Nixon  ? 
J.  Yes. 

Q*  Was  there  at  that  time  a  crowd  before  the  mill,  or 
round  the  mill? 
A.  Yea. 

Q.  Aboat  what  number,  do  you  suppose  ? 
A.  I  dare  say,  there  would  be  five  hundred. 
Iml  JuiHce  CJ^A?-'— Bound  the  mill  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Mr  Hopc-^yfas  any  thing  said  by  the  crowd  i 
J,  James  Nixoo. 

Q.  Was  any  thing  said  by  the  crowd,  before  James  Nixon 
sod  Smillie  came  into  the  mill  ? 

A0  Not  that  I  heard. 

Q.  Did  those  two  men,  when  they  came  into  the  mill,  say 
any  dung? 

i.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  said  ? 

A.  Nixon  said,  ^^  Come  away,  my  boys,  tear  all  down.^ 

Q'  To  whom  was  that  addressed  ?  to  you  within  the  mill, 
a*  to  those  without  ? 

A.  Just  to  the  whole  who  were  upon  the  stairs,  and  to 
4e  reit  who  were  ready  to  go  in. 

Q*  Following  him  f 

A  Yes. 

Q*  Was  Smillie  along  with  him  at  that  tame  ? 

A.  Yes ;  he  was  behind  him. 

Q«  Had  they  told  you  what  they  wanted  or  came  for,  be- 
^  Nixon  made  this  remark  ? 

^.  No. 

^  What  was  said  after  that  ? 

A.  Smillie  said,  "  Hurra,  my  boys,  come  away.** 

^  Did  the  people  continue  to  advance  up  the  stairs,  and 
*<>  *moach  the  miU  ? 

^.  No. 

^  After  they  came  up  the  stairs  and  made  use  of  those 
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expreasioQs';  did  they  tell  you,  or  any  penon  in  your  bear- 
ing,  what  they  wanted  or  what  they  came  about  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  else  did  they  say  ? 

jt.  I  heard  them  say  no  more. 

Q.  What  made  them  leave  the  mill  ? 

J.  They  went  out  of  the  mill,  after  it  was  stopped. 

Q.  The  mill  was  stopped  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  what  they  said,  that  the  mill 
was  stopped  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  then  leave  the  mill  after  the  mill  was  stop- 
ped? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  desire  any  thing  else  to  be  done,  besides 
stopping  the  mill  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  Doyouknowapersonof  the  name  of  Robert  Parker? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  the  crowd  ? 

jl»   jL  es. 

Q.  Whereabouts  was  he  at  the  time  that  you  saw  him? 

A.  He  was  advancing  up  towards  the  road  alone;  there 
was  no  person  near  him. 

Q.  Was  that  before  Nixon  and  Smillie  came  into  the  mill  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  after  you  saw  him  advancing  up  the 
road? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  James  Speirs  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  man  at  the  bar  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  there  ? 

A.  No. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — Did  you  hear  any  body,  whether  it 
was  Nixon  or  Smillie,  I  do  not  care  who  said  it,  de»re  the 
mill  to  be  stopped  ? 
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A.  No. 

Q.  Then,  am  I  to  understand  that  the  mill  was  stopped 
merely  from  those  expres^ons  being  used,  ^<  Come  away, 
boys,  tear  all  down,^  and  so  on  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  considered  it  was  stopped  entirely  by  the  ex- 
presaons  used  by  Nixon  and  Smillie  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Ur  Crrani^.— Will  your  Lordship  ask  him,  who  stopped 
the  mill  ? 

LordJibStice  Clerk. — Can  you  tell,  by  whom  the  mill  was 
actually  stopped  ? 

A.  The  master  of  the  room  stopped  it 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  that  master  was  ? 

A.  James  Colville. 

JUr  Grcmt, — How  long  have  you  known  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar  ? 

A.  About  four  years. 

Q.  If  he  had  been  there,  do  you  think  you  must  hare 
fcnown  him  ? 

A.  Yes ;  if  I  had  seen  him,  I  would  have  known  him. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not. 


James  Colville— ^ttx)rn. 

Examined  by  Mr  Solicttor-General, 

Q.  Are  you  a  spinning-master  ? 
A.  Yes- 

Q.  In  what  mill  ? 
A.  Cartside  Mill. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect,  in  the  month  of  April  last,  any  num. 
^^  of  persons  coming  to  that  mill  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  it  ? 

A,  I  think  it  was  upon  the  third  of  April. 
Q.  Upon  a  Monday  ? 
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A.  Yes. 

Q,  Was  it  a  large  crowd  ? 

A.  Yes,  a  very  large  crowd, 

Q.  How  many  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  the  number  of  them.  . 

d  Some  hundreds  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  th^  do  when  they  came  to  the  mill  ? 

A^  They  came  and  wished  the  null  stopped* 

Q.  Did  any  body  come  into  the  mill  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  ? 

A.  There  were  four  came  at  the  first 

Q.  Did  any  come  after  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q»  How  many  ? 

A.  A  goodly  number  ;  I  could  not  say  the  number. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  people  that  came  into  the  mill,  say  any 
thing? 

A*  Yes ;  they  wished  the  mill  stopped,  and  I  wished  to 
know  why  I  was  to  stop  the  mill,  and  they  said,  they  were 
to  stop  it  by  order  of  the  Provisional  Government,  or  the 
Provisional  GU>vernment  would  not  be  answerable  for  any 
damage  that  might  be  done. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  first  \ 

A.  I  asked  them  by  whose  order  I  was  to  stop  the  mill, 
and  they  sud  it  was  by  order  of  the  Provisional  Grovem- 
ment,  or  that  the  Provisional  Grovemment  would  not  be  an- 
swerable for  what  damage  was  done  to  the  mill. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  those  persons  f 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  there  any  body  along  with  you  when  this  took. 
f^ace  ? 

A.  Yes,  WiUiam  Whitebill. 

Q.  The  last  witness  here  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  mill  stopped  in  consequence  of  that  visit .' 

A*  Yes. 

13 
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Cf;flS9-€xamined  by  Mr  Sandford. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Speirs,  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  I  have  no  acquaintance  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  by  sight  before  this  ? 

A.  I  had  seen  the  man^  but  I  had  no  personal  knowledge 
of  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  at  Cartside  Mill  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  Wbitehill  ak»ig  with  you  all  the  time  you  were 
speaking  to  the  men  ? 

A.  No,  he  was  a  part  of  the  time,  but  not  the  whole. 

Mr  Grant-^We  asked  no  questions  at  the  last  witness  as 
to  the  array  at  Cartside  Mill. 

Mr  SoUcitor-General. — ^No,  we  ^ve  up  that^— you  will 
hear  no  more  of  that. 


John  BaoDiE-^^se^om. 
Ewammed  by  Mr  Maconochk. 

Q,  You  are  a  spinner  at  the  cotton-mill  of  Mr  King  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  so  in  April  last  i 

A.  Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr  King^s  mill? 

A*  In  Johnstone. 

Q.  Is  it  near  Mr  Uoustoun^s  mill  ? 

A.  It  is  between  the  two. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  work  being  stopped  in  Mr 
King^s  mill,  in  April  last  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  what  month  it  was  in,  nor  what  day  of 
the  month  it  was  in,  but  it  did  not  stop  till  the  meal  hour«- 
it  stops  every  day  in  the  meal  hour. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  was  it  ? 

A.  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  was- 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  crowd  coming  to  the  mill  i 
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A.  I  remember  seeing  a  crowd  come  to  the  gate  of  the 
mill. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  in  the  forenoon. 

Q»  Was  it  about  mid-day  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  thereabouts, 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  foreman,  Mr  Malloch,  do  any  thing; 
at  that  time  ? 

w 

A.  I  seed  Mr  Malloch  locking  the  gate. 

Q.  This  was  before  the  mob  came,  was  it  i 

A.  Yes,  before  the  mob  approached  that  night. 

Q.  But  you  saw  them  coming  down  before  that  ? 

A.  I  saw  a  crowd  of  boys. 

Q.  Were  there  no  men  among  the  crowd  i 

A.  Yes,  there  was  the  appearance  of  men  amongst  thencm 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  said  by  any  body  in  tTi 
crowd? 

A.  Yes,  I  seed  one  man  come  to  the  front  of  the  cro^ec^ 
and  desire  the  boys  to  go  back,  that  they  could  do  no  gcxxi 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  man  \ 

A.  I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  man— I  heard 
them  say  his  name  was  Walker,  but  I  had  no  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  man-— I  should  know  the  man  if  I  wa» 
to  see  him  again. 

Q.  You  knew  that  his  name  was  Walker  i 

A.  Yes,  I  had  heard  it  scud  so. 

Q.  When  did  you  hear  it  ? 

A.  I  had  heard  it  at  difiPerent  times  before  that. 

Q.  Was  the  work  at  the  mill  stopped  that  day  ? 

A»  No,  it  did  not  stop  till  the  dinner  hour. 

Q.  Did  it  stop  P 

A.  Yes ;  it  did  not  go  afier  dinner,  because  the  workers 
did  not  come  back. 

Q.  Did  you  come  back  again  yourself  ? 

A.  No,  I  had  no  work  for  two  or  three  days  before  that 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  more  said  by  any  of  the  mob  f 

A.  I  was  getting  cotton  out  of  the  cotton-lofts,  and  I 
heard  no  more  said. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr  Grcmt. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  James  Speurs? 
il.  No ;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  him,  till  I  saw  him 
here  the  last  day  at  the  indictment. 
Q.  You  did  not  see  him  there  ? 
i.  No. 


William  Mallocu— ^voorn. 
Examined  by  Mr  Mcuxmochie, 

Q«  You  are  manager  of  Kings's  Mill  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  work  bdng  stopped  in  that  mill 
in  the  be^ning  of  April  i 

A.  Upon  the  first  Monday  of  ApriL 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  crowd  coming  to  the  mill  upon 
that  day  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  day  was  it^— was  it  about  midday  ? 

if.  It  was  about  mid-day,  I  think. 

Q.  Was  there  any  body  from  amongst  the  crowd  spoke  to 

youf 

A,  Yes,  a  man  spoke  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  asked  whether  I  would  stop  the  mill — 1  told  him 
that  I  would  not — then  I  asked  his  reason  for  wishing  me 
to  stop  the  mill— he  said  others  had  done  it — I  told  him  that 
Was  no  su£Sdent  cause  for  me  to  stop  the  work. 

Q.  Did  he  say  any  thing  else  to  you  ? 

A.  There  was  one  from  behmd  him  said,  "  That  I  might 
abide  the  consequences.^ 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  reply  ? 

A.  I  made  no  further  reply,  than  told  him  I  would  not 
stop  the  work. 

Q.  Did  you  know  either  of  those  men  ? 
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A.  I  knew  none  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  know  thar  namai  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  their  names  at  the  time  ? 

A.  Not  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  man  of  the  name  of  Walker  there  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  him  to  be  Walker  at  the  time,  but  from 
the  account  that  I  got  of  him  afterwards—— 

Q.  Did  the  work  stop  that  day  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  it  stop  ? 

A,  The  workers  would  not  work. 

Q.  Did  they  give  any  reason  for  not  working  P 

A.  They  said  they  were  intimidated ;  they  were  afraid. 

Q.  Afraid  of  what  ? 

A.  They  were  afraid  of  the  consequences  ;  they  sud  the 
work  might  be  burnt,  and  soon. 

Q.  Did  the  mob  return  again  to  the  mill  ? 

A.  They  returned  about  two  o^dock,  or  between  two  and 
three. 

Q.  But  by  that  time  the  mill  was  stopped,  was  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q..  What  did  they  do  when  they  observed  the  mill  stopped  ? 

A.  They  gave  two  or  three  huzzas,  and  then  went  away. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Grant. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  the  mill  stopped  that  day  ? 

A.  The  mill  stopped  at  one  o^dock. 

Q.  Was  that  dinner  time  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  Before  dinner  time  ? 

A.  Before  dinner  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  James  Spars  ? 

A.  No ;  I  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  him  before  that  time  ? 

A*  I  did  not  see  him  there. 

(2*  If  you  had  seen  him  there,  you  would  have  known 

him  ? 
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A.  I  do  not  think  I  would  haye  known  hioL 
Q.  But  from  seeing  him  now^  can  joa  say  that  you  did 
not  see  him  there  ? 
i<.  I  do  iiflt  thirt  I  flaw  him  th^e. 


Mr  Robert  Montgomeby-— ^z&orn. 

Examined  by  Mr  Hope. 

Q.  I  believe  you  are  a  roaster  cotton<4ipinner  at  Johnstone  i 
A.  Yes. 

Q«  Have  you  one  inill,  or  more  tlian  one  mill  ? 
A.  One  mill. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  it  ? 
A.  It  is  called  Robert  Montgomery's  mill  ? 
Q.  Were  you  in  Johnstone  in  the  beginning  of  April  last  f 
A.  I  was* 

Q.  Did  any  thing  pardcular  occur  at  your  mill  about  that 
time? 

A.  There  was. 
Q.  Was  it  stopped  ? 
A*  It  was. 

Q.  Upon  what  day  of  the  month,  do  you  know  ? 
A,  It  was  upon  the  Monday,  I  suppose,  the  Sd  of  April. 
Q.  How  was  it  stopped?  did  a  number  of  people  come  to 
it? 

A.  Vefl,  there  was  a  crowd  of  people  came,  and  wished  us 
to  stop. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person  in  particular  in  that  crowd, 
^hom  you  can  name  P 

A.  The  only  person  I  saw  in  particular  in  that  crowd, 
Wn  one  of  the  Aame  of  Robert  Parker. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  any  of  them  ?  did  they 
tell  you  their  object  in  stopping  the  mill  ? 

A.  Yesy  1  had  a  little  conversation  with  one  or  two  of 
them. 

Q.  About  what  hour  might  this  be  ? 

A.  It  was  about  half  after  two  oMock. 
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Q.  Did  they  tell  you  their  object  in  stopping  the  mill  ? 

if.  Th^  told  us  it  would  be  as  well  to  stop. 

Q.  Did  they  say  why  ? 

J,  Till  their  business  would  be  settl^ ;  I  suppose  lom 
kind  of  Provisional  Government. 

Q.  Did  they  explain  what  that  business  was  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  Did  they  say  any  thing  about  a  Provisional  Gorem 
mentP 

A.  No,  they  did  not 

Q.  Was  Parker  one  of  those  with  whom  you  had  thi 
conversation  ? 

A.  No,  Parker  was  not ;  I  had  no  conversation  witi 
Parker. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Parker  do  anything  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  do  any  thing ;  he  rather  adTisei 
them  to  pass  the  work. 

Q.  Did  he  appear  to  you  to  be  active  as  a  leader  of  th 
mohi 

A.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  active ;  he  was  upon  the  ei 
tremity  of  the  mob,  and  did  not  appear  to  be  active* 

Q.  Was  your  mill  stopped  in  consequence  of  the  crow 
coming  in  this  way  ? 

^.  They  came  just  while  the  workers  were  at  dinner. 

Q.  Did  the  workers  return  again  ? 

A.  The  workers  came,  but  they  did  not  go  into  the  mill 

Q.  Then  the  work  was  stopped  ? 

A.   Yes,  in  consequence  of  the  people  coming  to  the  place 

Q.  And  continued  to  stop  some  days  ? 

A.  It  went  on  on  Thursday  afternoon. 

Q.  Can  you  state,  from  your  own  knowledge,  that,  beads 
Mr  Houstoun^s  mills  and  your  own,  there  were  other  cotton 
mills  in  Johnstone  and  the  neighbourhood  stopped  that  day 

A.  I  cannot  state  from  my  own  knowledge,  for  I  was  no 
from  my  own  place  that  day. 

Mr  Hope, — ^We  do  not  propose  to  carry  this  farther,  b; 
going  through  the  different  mills. 
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John  Fbazer-— ca/Z^d 

Frazer»'^l  have  been  confined  in  gaol  for  four  months 
upon  a  charge  of  Treason,  and  under  various  grievous  cir« 
cumstances,  and  I  wish  to  know  whether  I  appear  here  as  a 
principal,  or  as  a  witness.  I  do  not  know  that  I  may  not  yet 
be  brought  to  trial. 

Lord  Chiff  Baron  Shepherd.'^Yoix  will  be  examined  cer- 
tainly as  a  witness ;  but  you  will  not  be  bound  to  say  any 
thing  that  will  criminate  yourself.  Therefore,  if  any  ques- 
tions are  put  to  you,  the  answer  to  which  is  likely  to  crimi- 
nate yourself,  you  certainly  would  not  be  bound  to  answer 
them,  unless  you  please  to  answer  them. 

Lord  AdvocatC'^'We  certainly  have  no  intention  to  try 
tins  prisoner.  I  understand  the  law  to  be,  that  if  a  man  is 
examined  as  a  witness,  he  is  not  afterwards  liable  to  be  tried* 

Mr  GrTon^.— My  learned  Friend  is  perfectly  aware,  it  is 
i&  no  person^s  power,  by  the  law  of  England,  unless  he  gets 
t  pardon  firom  the  Crown,  to  prevent  his  being  brought  to 
trial,  because  he  may  be  indicted  before  a  Grand  Jury  by 
toy  body. 

lotyl  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.'^li  a  witness  who  is  under 
a  ttnilar  charge  chooses  to  become  evidence,  and  does  give 
evidence,  it  is  always  understood  and  supposed,  that  he  will 
not  be  prosecuted ;  but  if  he  has  not  agreed  to  come  forward 
as  a  witness^  he  certainly  would  not  be  bound  to  say  any 
thing  that  tends  to  criminate  himself;  what  the  consequences 
of  that  may  be,  the  Court  has  nothing  to  do  with ;  all  the 
Court  has  to  do,  is  to  see  that  if  any  question  is  put  that 
tends  to  criminate  him,  he  may  be  cautioned. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — I  had  thought  throughout,  that  when 
ttiy  persons  have  been  brought  as  witnesses,  the  Crown  does 
OQougfa  in  stating  they  have  no  intention  to  call  them  as 
pnncipals ;  that  is  the  course  they  are  following  now,  and 
I  am  of  opimon  the  witness  ought  to  be  sworn,  and  dealt 
^th  as  a  witnes  ought  to  be  dealt  with. 

VOL.  UI,  I 
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Mr  Hope, — Tliis  prisoner  is  not,  and  never  was  imprisoned 
on  the  same  charges  as  this  prisoner  is  triied  for. 

Mr  Grant — He  is  imprisoned  for  High  Treason. 

Mr  Hope. — ^Yes ;  but  not  this  Treason. 

Mr  Gramt. — It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  man  cannot  be 
.discharged;  and  what  he  says  here,  if  proved  by  two  witnesses^ 
would  convict  him. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — The  witness  is  called  into 
•the  box ;  he  has  asked  a  question,  not  understanding  the  law, 
which  the  Court  are  very  willing  to  explain  in  the  »tuatiotf 
4n  which  he  stands ;  he  is  brought  there  as  a  witness,  and 
«ot  for  the  purpose  of  being  charged;  then  he  is  like  every 
x>ther  witness  in  the  box,  and  he  will  be  bound  to  answer, 
and  tell  the  whole  truth,  except  any  questions  are  put  which 
tend  to  criminate  him,  and  then  it  is  for  him  to  take  an  ob- 
jection, and  he  diay  refer  to  the  Court  to  know  whether  he 
ought  to  answer  it. 

Lord  Justice  CfcrA;.— At  Dumbarton,  it  was  said  hf  the 
Lord  President,  that  on  no  account  could  the  public  pro- 
secutor prosecute  any  individual  he  brought  into  the  box  as 
a  witness. 

Mr  Grant — Perhaps  this  conversation  on  my  part  is  ir- 
regular, but  I  stated  to  the  Lord  President,  that  in  High 
Treason  the  case  was  different;  for  though  that  was  laid 
down  m  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  the  case  is  here  different; 
every  body  is  entitled  to  give  information  to  a  Grand  Jury, 
who  must  find  their  bill. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — Then  there  is  no  objection 
to  that  witness  being  sworn,  and  when  the  questions  are 
put  to  him,  the  Court  will  decide  whether  they  are  proper 
questions. 

Mr  Grant. — He  must  be  sworn,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.^-YoM  understand  you  arc 
brought  here  as  a  witness,  and  that  you  are  to  speak  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

Frazer. — And  that  I  am  not  to  be  considered  as  a  princi* 
pal  any  longer  ? 

Mr  Hope. — Certainly  not. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.— Certainly  not. 
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The  witiuss  was  then  sworn. 
Examined  by  Mr  Hope, 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  your  apprehension  ? 

A,  In  a  house  that  I  had  taken  from  Mr  Campbdl. 

Q.  Where  was  that  house  P 

A,  At  the  back  of  the  new  street,  Johnstone. 

Q.  What  was  your  trade  or  occupation  there  ? 

A.  A  teacher. 

a  You  have  been  for  some  time  in  Johnstone  ? 

A»  I  have. 

a  Were  you  in  Johnstone  in  the  beginning  of  April  last  ? 

A,  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  James  Speirs, 
who  lately  lived  in  Johnstone  ? 

A,  Yes,  I  ddi 

Q.  Is  this  the  man?  (tlie prisoner.) 

A.  Yes. 

a  Upon  what  day  were  you  apprehended  ? 

A.  On  the  10th  of  April,  if  I  recollect  right. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  this  person,  Speirs,  lipon  the  first  of 
April? 

A*  Yes;  I  saw  him  in  the  evening  of  the  first  of  April. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  dby  of  the  week  the  first  of  April 
Was? 

A.  Saturday. 

Q.  Where  was  it  you  saw  him  first  upon  that  evening  ? 

i.  I  saw  him  on  the  main  street  in  Johnstone. 

Q.  About  what  hour  might  that  be  ? 

A,  If  I  recollect  well,  it  was  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock, 

Q.  Tell  us  what  took  place  between  you — what  did  Speirs 
8ay  or  do  when  you  met  him  ? 

A,  I  was  standing  speaking' along  with  an  accountant,  and 
he  came  to  us  and  said  he  had  an  Address  or  bill. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  else  said  ? 

A.  After  reading  the  bill,  I  remarlced 
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Q.  Did  he  shew  you  the  bill  ? 
A,  Yes, 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  ? 
A,  Oh  yes,  we  read  it  together. 

Q.  Could  you  see  to  read  it  in  the  street,  or  how  did  you 
read  it  ? 

ji.  We  were  in  at  a  shop  counter. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  whole  of  that  paper  i 

A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  paper  at  that  time?  Did  it  remain 

with  you,  or  did  you  return  it  at  that  time  to  Speirs  ? 

A.  He  kept  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  Then  did  you  leave  the  shop  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  part  with  him  there  f 

j1.  Yes. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  go  to  ? 

A,  I  went  away  home. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  person  ? 

A.  I  am. 

Q.  Did  any  thing  pass  between  you  and  your  wife  about 
that  conversation,  which  led  to  your  doing  any  thing  else  ? 

A.  Yes ;  I  went  home  and  told  my  wife  what  I  had  seen, 
and  she  said  that  she  would  like  to  see  it. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — ^That  is  hardly  evid^ce; 
if  he  did  any  thing  in  consequence  of  what  she  said,  he  will 
tell  us  what  he  did. 

Mr  Hope. — In  consequence  of  what  your  wife  said,  did 
you  do  any  thing  ? 

A*  Yes ;  I  went  over  to  James  Speirs's  house  ;  he  lives 
only  a  little  way  from  my  own  ;  he  was  not  at  home,  and  I 
left  a  message  with  his  wife,  that  when  he  came  home,  I  wished 
to  see  it,  and  desired  him  to  bring  it  over. 

Q.  After  your  message,  did  Speirs  come  to  your  house 
that  night  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did  he  bring  any  thing  with  him  ? 

A.  He  brought  the  Address  with  him. 

Q.  Was  it  read  in  your  house  before  Speirs  left  you  t 
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A,  Not  to  my  recollection.     . 

Q.  After  he  brought  it  to  your  house  that  night,  in  con- 
equence  of  the  message  that  you  left,  did  the  Address  re- 
nain  with  you  that  night  ? 

A    It  did. 

Q.  Was  the  paper  which  he  brought  t  you  this  second 
;ime  the  same  which  he  had  shewn  to  you  formerly  that 
jvening  ? 

J.  That  never  occurred  to  me ;  I  thought  it  was  the  same, 
I  cannot  say  positively. 

Q.  Was  the  paper  which  he  shewed  to  you  the  first  time 
in  the  street,  and  which  youreadatthe  shop-counter,  a  printed 
paper? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  a  copy  of  the  former  one,  or  the  same  in  sub- 
stance.^ 

J.  They  were  both  printed  papers. 

Q.  Had  they  the  same  contents  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  that  paper  remain  in  your  possession  that  night  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  occasion  to  look  at  it  several  times  in  the 
course  of  that  night,  or  in  the  morning  ? 

A.  I  read  it  to  my  wife,  of  course,  and  I  went  down  to  a 
^hbour. 

Q.  Had  you  occasion  to  see  it,  and  to  read  it  several  times  .^^ 

i.  I  could  not  give  my  word  to  it,  except  that  I  read  it 
to  my  wife,  and  to  a  neighbour. 

Q.  I  do  not  wish  you  to  say  about  your  going  to  difierent 
peo|de ;  but  I  only  ask,  whether  you  had  occasion,  more  than 
4e  time  you  read  it  to  your  wife,  to  read  that  paper  while  it 
Was  in  your  possession  ? 

A.  I  think  I  had. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  to  any  other  person  but  your  wife  ? 

A.  I  went  into  our  neighbour'^s,  in  the  same  land,  and  read 
*t  there. 

Q.  It  remained  in  your  possession  all  that  night  i 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  What  became  of  it  after  that  ? 
.  He  got  it  away  next  morning* 

Q.  Who  is  he? 

A>  The  panel  at  the  bar ;  at  least  I  understood  sou 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  him  yourself? 

A,  No,  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  leave  it  in  the  charge  of  any  person  ? 

A.  Yes,  in  the  charge  of  my  wife. 

Q.  With  directions  to  give  it  to  him,  if  asked  for  2 

A.  Yes,  if  he  asked  for  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  it  from  your  wife  again  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  You  called  that  paper  an  Address — to  whom  was  it  ad* 
dressed  ? 

A,  So  far  as  I  recollect,  it  was  addressed  to  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland. 

Q.  Was  there  any  date  of  place  or  time  upon  it  ? 

A,  I  think  it  was  dated  1st  of  April. 

Q.  Of  this  year  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Was  there  any  place  upon  it  ? 

A,  Glasgow. 

Q.  Had  it  any  signature  at  the  bottom, -or  did  it  bear  to 
come  from  any  person,  or  body,  or  set  of  persons  ? 

A.  It  bore  to  come  from  the  Committee  of  organizatioQ 
for  forming  a  Provisional  Government. 

Q.  Can  you  repeat  any  part  of  that  paper  ? 

A.  No ;  I  cannot  recollect  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  substance  of  any  part  of  it ;  what 
it  was  about ;  what  did  it  say  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ? 

A.  It  requested  them  to  take  up  arms. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  it  state  they  were  to  take  up 
arms? 

A,  For  redress  of  tlieir  grievances,  and  to  procure  a  voice 
in  choosing  representatives. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  other  topic  in  the  Address  ?  I^^ 
it  request  them  to  do  any  tiling  else  ? 
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A.  There  was  a  warm  appeal  to  the  soldiery. 

Q.  What,  to  oppose  the  people,  or  to  join  the  people  ?" 

A.  To  join  the  people. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  topic  touched  upon  i  Did  it  say 
how  the  people  w^e  to  do  this  ? 

A.  By  taking  up  arms. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  else  in  it,  do  you  recollect? 

A.  I  forget, 

Q.  Read  that  paper,  and  say  whether  it  is  a  copy,  or  in 
substance  the  same  with  the  one  that  you  had  in  your  pos- 
session, (handing  a  paper  to  ilie  witness.) 

A»  I  think  it  is  the  same,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  is  a  copy  of  the  same  Ad- . 
dress  f 

A,  Most  certainly,  the  ideas  seem  to  be  the  same,  to  the 
best  of  my  j  udgment. 

Q.  And  are  the  ideas  expressed  in  pretty  nearly  the  same 
Words? 

A^  Yes,  I  think  so.  * 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  papers  posted  up  in  Johnstone,  or 
any  of  the  places  about  after  this  ? 

A.  No ;  I  did  not  see  any  posted  up. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  affixed  to  the  wall  ? 

A.  I  saw  one  at  a  distance ;  but  I  was  not  near  to  it.  I 
was  told  it  was  one  of  them,  and  I  saw  people  reading  it. 

Q.  After  Speirs  shewed  you  this  Address  in  the  shop  upon 
the  Saturday  night,  had  you  any  conversation  with  him 
about  it? 

A,  No,  very  little.  I  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  announce 
a  state  of  rebellion,  and  disapproved  of  it,  and  Speirs  appear- 
^  to  agree  with  me. 

Q.  Did  you  express  any  surprise  at  seeing  such  a  paper  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Did  Speirs  tell  you  where  he  got  this  extraordinary 
>aperf 

A  No, 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  he  had  more  of  them,  besides  that 
>ne? 
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A.  No. 

Q.  Did  Spein  My  that  he  had  seen  any  other  cofnes  of 
that ;  or  that  there  were  other  copies  of  it  ? 

A.  No ;  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  passed  between  us, 
except  what  I  have  told  you,  for  I  was  going  away  home. 

Mr  Hope.'-^l  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  of  the  wit- 
ness. I  understand  he  is  at  Uberty. 

Cross^xammed  by  Mr  Grant 

Q.  You  say,  when  Spars  shewed  you  this  paper,  you  dis* 
approved  of  it,  and  he  appeared  to  agree  in  that  disappro- 
bation? 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  was  it  out  of  curiosity  that  you  understood  bim 
to  shew  it  to  you  ? 

A.  I  think  so,  I  cannot  say  positively,  but  it  seemed  so  to 
me.  I  am  very  little  acquainted  with  Speirs. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Speirs  what  you  thought  he  ought  to  do 
with  It  i 

A.  That  night? 

Q.  Ay? 

A.  No ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q,  You  were  not  at  home  when  he  brought  the  paper  to 
your  house  ? 

A.  When  he  brought  it  to  my  house  on  Saturday  evening 
I  was  in. 

Mr  Hcpe.'^'Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bobert 
Lang,  in  Dumbarton  f 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Just  have  the  goodness  to  look  at  that  letter  and  see 
whether  it  was  written  by  you  to  Robert  Lang  i 

Mr  Grant — Before  you  come  to  that,  will  you  allow  me 
to  ask  a  question  ? 

Lord  Justice  Cleric. — Certainly. 

Mr  Grant — ^At  the  time  he  gave  you  this  paper,  did  he 
seem  alarmed  at  the  contents  of  it  ? 

A*  Yes,  he  seemed  alarmed. 

SO 
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Mr  IKopr.-*  You  tsjr  that  there  was  some  person  with  you 
It  the  time  that  Speirs  shewed  that  paper  to  you  i 

A.  Yes. 
^  Q.  Whowasthat? 

1.  WflliamBeacL 

LofdJugtite  ClerJc^^Ank  nim  if  he  can  reocAect  what 
Span  fint  nod  to  him  when  he  first  came  up  with  the  paper. 
Yoa  say  you  suppose  it  was  cnrion^  that  induced  him  to 
Aew  k  you,  and  that  he  appeared  to  be  akrmed.  I  am  sure 
joamaai  to  tell  the  truth  according  to  the  best  of  your  re- 
cofleedoD— What  did  he  say  when  he  first  came  to  you  i 

i.  Ithink^tothebestof  my  recollection,  he  snd,  here  is  a 

hmd-lnll,  or  an  Address. 

Q.  Did  he  say  where  he  had  got  tUs  hand^bill,  or  Address  i 

A.  Nou 

Q*  Had  you  any  access  to  know  where  he  got  it  ? 

i.  No,  I  had  no  access  to  know. 

Q.  Did  he  take  it  out  of  his  pocket  at  the  time  ? 

A.  f  cannot  recoUect ;  I  do  not  know  indeed,  whether  he 
ddornot. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  did  not  see  him  ? 

i.  It  was  darlush  you  know,  being  night,  and  I  do  not  re- 
collect that  circumstance. 

^  Who  fwoposed  to  go  into  the  shop  to  read  it  at  the 


i.  I  cannot  say  that  I  recollect  that  circumstance  either ; 
it  is  long  nnce  now. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  very  common  incident,  for  you  have  told  us 
yooisdf,  you  thought  it  was  exciting  the  people  to  rebellion  ? 

wl.  I  do  not  recollect  who  proposed  it 

Q.  Is  there  any  particular  drcumstance  that  you  can  state 
(■poo  your  oath,  which  led  you  to  think  Speirs  shewed  you 
Ads  out  of  curiosity  ? 

A.  No ;  I  cannot  say,  only  not  being  acquainted,  and  his 
flopping  and  shewing  it  me,  that  it  was  out  of  curiosi^ ; 
^  was  a  paper  that  any  person  nught  be  curious  to  shew  to 
vnodier,  I  thinL 

Mr  firnwit— -Will  your  Lordship  ask,  whether  the  prisoner 
^AfA  the  witness  his  opinion  of  the  paper  ? 
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Lord  Justice  Clerk. — DM  the  prisoner  ask  you  your  opi. 
nion  of  this  paper  at  the  time  ? 

A,  I  do  not  recollect  that 

Mr  Grant — ^Whether  the  witness  recollects  whether  the 
other  man  asked  the  prisoner  before  him^  whether  he  had 
any  more  copies  in  his  pocket  ? 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — Did  Read  ask  Speirs,  in  your  hear^ 
ing,  whether  he  had  any  more  copes  of  this  paper  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  Have  you  no  recollecdon  of  any  thing  else  being  said 
upon  this  subject,  but  what  you  have  stated  ? 

^.  No ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  have.— -May  I  consider  doy- 
self  no  longer  a  prisoner. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — Certainly. 

Mr  ^ope.— You  must  come  back  to-morrow  as  a  witness. 


Marjory  Frazer— ^awT*. 
Examined  by  Mr  Hope, 

Q.  Are  you  the  wife  of  Mr  John  Frazer,  school-master 
in  Johnstone  P 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  this  person  at  the  bar,  Jame&: 
Speirs  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  before  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  have  seen  him  before. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  your  husband  shewing  you  a  paper 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  in  your  own  house  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  a  printed  paper  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  read  that  paper  to  you  ? 

A,  I  read  it  myself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  that  paper  came  to  your  house  ? 

A^  Yes. 
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a  Will  you  state  to  the  Jury,  if  you  please,  who  brought 
it  to  your  bouse  i 

A.  James  Speirs ;  I  did  not  know  James  Speirs  at  that 
time,  but  I  was  informed  that  it  was  he  that  brought  it. 

Q.  Was  it  the  man  you  now  see  here  that  brought  it  to 
yotir  house  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  suppose  so ;  I  never  saw  him  till  I  saw  him  in 
gaoL 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  then  to  be  the  same  person,  who 
brought  it  to  your  house  ? 
J.  Yes. 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  it  that  it  was  brought  to  your 
booie? 
A,  It  was  about  eleven  o^clock  at  night. 
Q.  Do  you  know  upon  what  day  of  the  month—- what  day 
of  the  week  was  it? 
A*  It  was  upon  the  Saturday  night. 
Q.  Was  it  in  the  month  of  April  i 
4'  Yes ;  it  was  that  Saturday  before  the  business  took 
place. 

Q'  Do  you  mean  the  strike  of  work  ? 

^.Yes. 

Q*  Did  it  remain  in  your  house  that  night  i 

4.  Yes.     , 

Q*  What  became  of  it  next  day  ? 

if.  James  Speirs  took  it  next  day,  the  same  man,  but  I  did 
^  bow  it  was  the  same  man. 

Q*  This  person  got  it  from  you  ? 

^.  Yes. 

^^  Justice  Clerk. — He  got  it  from  you  the  next  day  ? 

^  Yes. 

Air  jETqp^.— Are  you  sure  that  the  paper  which  you  gave 
^  that  Qugi  was  the  same  which  you  read  ? 

^*  Yes,  I  am  quite  sure. 

Q*  Was  it  the  same  which  he  brought  into  your  house  ? 

^*  Yes,  quite  sure. 

*^d  Justice  Clerk. — You  had  been  told  by  your  husband 
^  pve  it  him,  if  he  called  for  it,  had  you  not  ? 

^.  Yes. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr  Grant 

Q.  What  pasted  when  Speirs  took  the  paper  away  ? 
A.  He  said  that  he  was  going  to  destroy  the  paper. 
Q.  Did  any  thing  else  pass  either  then,  or  when  he  brought 
die  paper  on  the  Saturday  night  ? 

A.  Nothing  passed ;  my  husband  thanked  him  for  bringing 

it. 

Mr  Hope. — We  have  served  notice  upon  the  prisoner  io 

produce  that  paper. 

Mr  Crron^— 'Had  you  expressed  a  wish  to  see  that  paper? 

A.  Yes ;  and  it  was  on  my  account  the  paper  was  got. 

Q.  Had  you  desired  your  husband  to  go  to  Speirs^s  house 
to  get  that  paper  for  you  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know  Speirs'^s  house ;  but  I  wished  to  see  the 
paper ;  and  I  said,  ^^  Can  you  get  it  ?^  and  my  husband  said, 
he  would  go  and  see. 

Mr  Hope.'-^'We  have  served  notice  on  Speirs  to  [mxluce 
that  paper,  which  we  shall  prove,  if  it  is  not  admitted. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  ShepJierd.^^Do  they  admit  the  notice? 

Mr  Hope. — We  are  ready  to  prove  it,  if  they  do  not  ad- 
mit it— Do  you  admit  it  ? 

Mr  Gra/nt. — You  had  better  prove  it ;  it  is  not  like  an  or- 
dinary case. 

Mr  Solicitor-General. — No,  you  are  quite  right 


Archibald  M'Innis— tfze^orw. 

Examined  by  Mr  Macconochie. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  number  of  people  ineeting  at  the 
School  Green  in  Johnstone,  in  April  last  ? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  there  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  sec  a  man  called  Walker  there  ? 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  James  Walker? 

j9*     JlCS* 

Q.  Did  you  see  James  Speirs  there  ?  ' 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  this  him,  {pointing  to  the  prisoner.^ 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  anybody  speak  to  the  meeting  ? 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  it  ? 

A.  Two  or  three. 

Q.  Did  Walker  speak  ? 

A.  He  read  an  Address. 

Q.  Did  Speirs  speak  ? 

A.  A  few  words. 

Q.  What  were  they  ? 
'   A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Was  there  a  man  they  called  Lang  that  spoke  I 

A,  Yes  ;  there  was  a  man  the  crowd  called  Lang. 

a  What  did  he  say  ? 

A.  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Was  Parker  the  shoemaker  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  Lang  dressed  P 

A.  I  cannot  exacdy  say. 

Q.  You  saw  Parker  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  he  preses  of  the  meeting  ? 

A.  I  heard  some  of  the  people  say  in  the  crowd  that  he 
^as. 

Q.  You  know  Parker  very  well  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  any  meeting  with  Parker  after  that  yourself? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  never  take  a  walk  with  him  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Parker  at  any  time,  at  the  Canal  Bridge  ? 

A.  It  was  dark ;  I  think  he  was  there ;  I  heard  him  say- 
ing he  was  there,  but  it  was  dark. 

Q.  When  was  it  i 
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A,  I  do  not  recollect  very  well. 

Q.  Was  it  before,  or  aftet  the  meeting  at  the  School 

Green  ? 
A.  It  was  after,  I  believe. 
Q.  How  long  after  ? 
A.  I  cannot  exactly  say. 
Q.  Was  it  a  day,  or  two  days  ? 
A.  I  think  it  was  about  that. 
Q.  What  took  you  to  the  canal  bridge  ? 
A.  We  went  there  to  get  staves. 
Q.  Who  went  with  you  ? 
A.  There  was  two  or  three. 
Q.  Do  you  know  their  names  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Be  so  good  as  tell  their  names  ? 

J.  David  Kennoway,  Archibald  Ballantyne,  and  Jdmes 
Curri^. 

Q.  Parker  was  there  P 

A.  It  was  dark  at  the  time ;  but  I  heard  him  say  he  was 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  at  the  time  ? 

j1.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  doubt  he  was  there  at  the  time  ? 

A.  I  thought  he  was  there,  from  what  I  heard  them  say- 
ing. 

Q.  You  heard  them  saying  at  the  time,  that  he  was  there? 

A.  Yes. 

Lard  Justice  Clerk, — I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was 
dark,  so  that  you  could  not  see  that  Parker  was  there ;  birt 
that  you  heard  people  at  that  canal  bridge  say  that  he  was 
there ;  and  that  you  thought,  from  what  they  said,  that  he 
was  there. 

A.  Yes. 

Mr  Maconochie.'^Was  there  any  person  there  spoken  to, 
as  Parker  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  there  was. 

Q.  Was  there  a  man  they  called;Kirby  there  ? 

A,  Yes ;  I  heard  them  say  he  was  there. 
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.  Q.  You  say  you  went  there  to  get  staves,  did  you  get 
8ts?es  there  ? 

ji»  X  es« 

Q.  What  kind  of  staves  were  they  ? 

A.  Middling  long. 

Q.  How  many  feet  long  might  they  be  ? 

A.  Seven  or  eight,  I  think. 

Q.  Who  gave  them  to  you  ? 

A*  I  could  not  tell  who  it  was. 

Q.  Did  the  whole  of  the  people  there  get  them  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  ;  it  was  dark  ;  I  did  not  see  who  got 
them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  other  people  got  them  besides 
JoaneV? 

A,  Yes,  I  think  there  was. 

Q.  In  what  way  were  they  given  to  you  ?  Did  you  buy 
AflB,  or  how  were  they  given  to  you  ? 

i.  Yes,  we  bought  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  for  them  ? 

Lord  Jicstice-Clerk. — I  do  not  say  that  I  think  that  you 
ne  not  speaking  out :  But  you  are  brought  hesre  as  a  witness, 
^  no  harm  can  come  to  you  for  speaking  out  upon  this 
ImNness ;  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt,  that  the  Lord 
Advocate,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  would  be  bound  to 
^ter  a  Noli  Prosequi  against  any  indictment  found  agiunst 
you. 

Mr  GratU.^'^My  lord,  I  submit— 

Mr  Hope. — This  is  not  the  case  of  the  prisoner :  the  coun^ 
id  has  no  right  to  be  heard. 

Mr  Grcmt.'^l  appeal  to  your  lordship,  whether  it  is  not 
'^onnstent  for  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  to  call  the  atten- 
^n  of  the  Court  to  the  circumstances  of  the  witness. 

Mr  Macanochie. — ^This  man  is  not  a  prisoner. 

Lord  JuMice-Clerkm — No. 

Mr  Grcmt. — This  could  be  given  in  evidence  against  the 
v^tness. 

Mr  Maconodtie.^^Yovi  say  you  bought  that  stick — ^was 
^here  any  thing  upon  the  end  of  it  when  you  bought  it  ? 

A,  Yes,  there  was.  • 

Q.  What  was  it  ? 
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A.  I  cannot  say  particularly  what  it  was ;  there 
at  the  end  of  it 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  thing  was  it  ? 

jt.  I  could  not  tell  what  it  was  made  of. 

Q.  Was  it  iron? 

J.  I  could  not  particularly  tell. 

Q.  Was  it  metal  i 

jd.  It  was  some  kind  of  metal. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  piece  of  metal  ? 

A.  Not  quite  a  foot  long. 

Q.  Was  it  sharp? 

A.  Middling. 

Q.  What  did  you  pay  fcnr  it  ? 

A.  A  shilling. 

Q.  Were  there  many  more  of  this  kind  at  th; 

A.  I  could  not  tell  you  about  that. 

Q.  You  saw  some  others  ? 

A.  It  was  dark ;  I  could  not  see  very  well. 

Q.  Were  ther&a  good  many  people  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  were  half-a-dozen. 

Q.  You  have  described  this,  that  the  shaft 
good  long  diaft>  about  five  or  six  feet,  and  th 
ircm  at  the  end  of  it  about  a  foot  long,  which 
now  I  ask  you  at  once,  was  that  a  pike  i 

A.  It  was  what  they  called  one. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Grant. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Hagg  Mill. 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  were  you  at  Cartade  Mill  that  day 
A.  Yes,  two  or  three  minutes. 
Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  there  ? 
A.  At  Cartade  Mill  ? 
Q.  Ay? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Were  you  near  the  prisoner  at  the  meeti 
School-Green  that  day  ? 
A,  I  was  a  piece  from  him. 
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Q,  I  think  you  say  you  heard  him  say  a  few  words  P 

i.  Yed. 

Q.  Did  he,  or  did  he  not,  take  an  active  part  in  that  meet* 
*ingf 

A.  I  did  not  observe  him  taking  an  active  part  more  than 
the  rest. 

Re-examined  by  Mr  Maconochie. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  saw  Speirs  at  this  meeting,  where  was 
he?  at  what  part  of  the  meeting  ? 

J*  He  was  in  the  ring. 

Q*  Then  there  was  a  ring  formed  by  the  crowd  ? 

A*  I  was  not  there  when  the  ring  was  formed. 

0*  But  you  saw  people  in  the  ring«? 

A.  Yes. 

Q*  How  many  were  in  that  ring  besides  himself? 

A»  There  was  others,  three  or  four. 

Q*  Was  that  man  Parker,  whom  you  mentioned,  one  of 
them? 

A*  Yes,  he  was. 

Q.  You  told  us  before  that  Speirs  spoke  to  the  meeting  ? 
4,  Yes,  a  few  words. 

Q.  And  you  say  he  was  in  the  ring  where  there  were  three 
^  four  others  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  said  to  my  learned  Friend,  that  he  did 
^  take  a  more  active  part  than  the  rest  ? 
^.  No. 

Q.  Did  all  the  persons  at  that  meeting  speak  ? 
A.  They  were  speaking  in  the  meeting. 
Q.  Were  they  all  speaking  ? 

A.  He  took  no  more  active  part  than  speaking  those  few 
i^ords. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  Speirs  at  the  Hagg  Mill  ? 
A.  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  brae,  and  did  not  observe  who 
^^ent  forward. 

Q.  Hid  you  see  Speirs  at  the  Hagg  Mill  ? 
VOL.  ui.  K 


A.  No,  I  did  not  obierve  hhiL 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — ^You  were  at  the  School  Qjajiii'iki 
you  heard  what  pasted  there-— as  fiur  as  you  rc«oHe<$t^Sd^^La 
go  along  with  them  from  the  green  to  the  Hagg  Mill  P^ 

jx«   jies* 

Q.  Did  you  go  by  the  head  of  Macdougall-street  ?. . .   - 

A.  Yes. 

Abchibald  Ballanttne — sxvom. 

•  \ 

Examirted  by  Mr  Hop^  * 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  Robert  Piirkcr  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  he  ? 

A^  A  shoemaker  by  trade. 

Q.  In  Jdmstone  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  erer  see  that  man  at  a  meeting  on  the  Sdktot 
Green  in  Johnstone  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  saw  him  once. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A,  On  Monday  the  3d  of  ApriL 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  nanke  of  Jam^  Spebs*^ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  there  ? 

A,  Yes,  I  saw  him  there. 

Q.  Is  this  the  p^son  ?  {the  prisoner  J) 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Parker  any  where  shortly  after  that  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  that  day ;  but  the  next  day,  oif  theday    . 
after  that,  I  mean  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  canal  bridge  near  Johnstone  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  there  any  evening  after  that  meeting? 

A.  Not  after  that  meeting,  I  was  there  before  thaL 

Q.  Who  was  there  along  with  you  i 
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•^o  Archibald  M^Innis  and  David  Kennoway« 

^.  Fes. 

Q.  Tell  U8  what  you  went  there  for  ? 
^*  W^e  irclirtr  thtte  ta  meet  with  a  itiati  who  Was  t<>  bring 
usscnne  shafts. 
Q.  IHd  you  get  a  shaft  when  you  went  there  f 

Q.  iHci  you  get  it  from  Parket  P 

i.  Mo. 

Q.  WTio  was  it  from  ? 

A.  Alexander  Kirby. 

Q.  You  said  Parker  was  therfe^  at  the  time  ? 

^.Yes. 

Q«  Did  you  |wiy  any  thing  foi*  this  ? 
;       A.  Yes,  I  paid  a  shillmg. 

V*  What  sort  of  a  stick  was  this  f 

A*  It  was  a  stick  about  seven  feet  long* 

Q«  Was  it  rough,  or  was  it  Worked  up  at  all  P 

'd.  It  was  rather  smooth  ? 

Q^  Was  there  any  thing  at  the  end  of  this  stick  t 

^.  Na  • 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  other  people  there  get  any  of 
WiAtftftilP 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  pieces  of  iron  at  the  end  of  the  other 
^bafts  that  they  got  ? 

Jf  •  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  get  this  shaft  ? 

A.  I  cannot  rightly  tell  what  it  was. 

Mr  JHTop^.— My  Lord,  this  is  a  young  man ;  I  think  he 
^ght  be  rightly  told  that  he  is  in  safet^t 

Lord  Justice  CkrJe.^Tell  us  what  a  shaft  is ;  dome  people 
>HiB  h%  tery  aautious  to  know  what  it  is,  and  the  Juiy  in 
particular ;  and  remember  you  are  upon  your  oath. 

A.  It  is  a  long  stick. 

Q.  With  any  thing  upon  it  ? 

A.  Na 

<^  A  shaft  b  just  a  long  stick,  with  nothing  upm  it  ? 
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Q.  Did  ever  you  pay  a  thUling  for  a  long  stick  inth  no. 
f hing  upon  it  before  ? 

A   No,  I  never  did. 

Mr  Hope.'^YJho  was  carryuig  those  shafts  that  you  snd 
others  got  when  you  went  there  i 

A.  Alexander  Kirby  and  Robert  Parker. 

Q.  Did  you,  beddes  this  shaft,  get  any  piece  of  iron  to  pat 
upon  it,  or  another,  which  they  called  a  pike-head  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  from  one  of  those  two  men  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  get  it  upon  that  occasion  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  get  that  pike-head  2 

A.  From  Chades  Cameron. 

Q.  Was  he  along  with  Parker  ?  % 

A.  No, 

Q.  It  was  at  the  same  time  ? 

A.  It  was  the  day  after  that. 

Q.  What  led  you  to  go  to  the  canal  bridge  at  that  time? 

A.  T  went  to  get  that  staff. 

Q.  Did  any  body  desire  you  to  go  there  ?    . 

A.  Yes,  I  was  told  by  Alexander  Eirby  to  go  there  ani 
get  one. 


Datib  Esknoway-— ^tc^em. 
Eocamined  by  Mr  Sdicitor-GeneroL 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  In  Johnstone. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  a  strike  of  work  having  taken  place? 

A.  Yes* 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  day. 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  beginning  of  April  ? 
A.  Yes. 
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Q*  About  that  time^  do  you  recollect  having  gone  out  to 
die  canal  bridge^  near  Johnstone  t 

i.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  in  the  evening  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  day  of  the  wecfk  it  was  t 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  at  ^e  time  the  strike  of  work  took  place? 

i.  Yes. 

Q.  In  the  beginning  of  April? 

/Yes. 

<2*  Was  it  the  first,  or  second,  or  third  ? 

A,  I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.  It  was  about  that  time  ? 

i/.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  at  the  canal  bridge,  when  you  went 
oat,there? 

A*  I  do  not  recollect  that. 

Q*  Was  thei:e  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  M^Innis 

A.  Yes^  I  think  so. 

Q*  Was  there  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  BaUantyne 
dtere-^Archibald  Ballantyne  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  IKd  you  see  a  man  of  the  name  of  Kirby  there  ? 

i.Yes. 

Q*  He  was  there  ? 

-rf.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  cannot  come  to  any  injury  from  what  you  say 
"^>^®-*yoa  understand  that  ?  Was  there  a  man  of  the  name 
«f Parker  there? 

^.Yes. 

Q«  Bid  you  gpt  any  thing  when  you  went  there  ? 

•'•  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it  you  got  ? 

^*  I  suppose  it  was  a  pike. 

QRaditashafttoit? 

^.  Yeg. 

Q*  Was  Robert  Parker,  a  shoemaker^  therci  do  you  know  ? 
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Q.  Didyouseewhobroii^tbimtlii^tQrvlH^h^ 
when  you  went  there  ? 

J.  No,  I  could  not  tell  tli^  mmi  I^not<kii0WwWli 
of  them  had  it* 

Q.  Was  P«rb^  about  it  ? 

J.  No,  I  do  not  believe  he  was. 


James  B|ipWK>— !mt>rf». 

ffximined  by  Mr  Uope* 

Q.  You  are  superintendant  pf  th^  poU(^  at  Vfiosisjp  I 
believe  ? 

Q.  Were  you  in  that  emplojrment,  and  in  Pai^y^  % 
beginning  of  last  April  ?  - 

4p  I  was, 

Q.  Had  youoccasdon,  in  the  course  of  your  duty,  to  obp^f^ 
the  state  of  Paisley  about  the  commenceniepxt  j9f  API^^i' 

4f  I  bad. 

Q.  In  what  situation  was  the  town  upon  the  lat  pf  Api^ 
upon  the  Saturday  ? 

A.  Tk^re  was  nothing  very  particular  upoA  the  3atlil^ ; 
there  was  a  general  expectation—- 

Q.  Were  the  people  working  generally  ? 

A.  Generally  at  work  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Weri^  the  cotton-mills  in  the  neighbourhood  worki^? 

A.  All  the  cpttp^-wprks  in  the  neighbourhood^  sp  £gyr  ji$  I 
heard,  were  working  on  the  Saturday. 

Q.  Did  any  change  take  place  upon  the  Monday  ? 

if*   X  e$» 

Q.  Can  you  state,  from  your  own  knowledge,  whetliier  the 
operatives  generally  struck  work  ? 

A.  I  know  the  operatives  generally  struck  in  Vwhj* 

Q.  Can  you  speak  to  the  cottouT^nills  ? 

if.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  to  the  weavers  in  Pi^sley  i 
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.A.  Tbe  weavers  in  Paisley  were  a  great  many  of  them  in 
the  streets,  and  appeared  to  be  totally  idle. 

d,  I  believe  there  are  some  public  works  goiog  on  in 
Faidey— ^o  you  know  whether  the  pergons  ^QQi{doyed  ia 
Iboyie  works  struck? 

1.  I  know  that  some  of  the  masons  wrought  upon  the 
Mondi^,  but  upon  the  Tuesday  they  did  not 

Q.  What  was  the  consequence  q£  this  apparent  suq)en^ 
oon  of  labour-^was  there  a  great  confusion  in  the  town  ? 

A.  There  was  considerable  alarm  in  the  town— the  shops 
were  closed  ;  and  in  die  public  streets,  upon  the  Monday, 
about  the  Cross,  they  had  thw  window-shutters  on  at  every 
pavt  of  the  buildings. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  information  upon  the  Saturday 
night,  that  led  you  to  desire  your  watchmen  and  police  to  be 
payticnfarly  on  the  watch  }^ 

A.  Y&^  I  recdved  it  on  Saturday  morning. 

Q.  Did  any  of  those  watchmen  bring  anything  to  you  in 
theniarmngP 

A.  Not  in  tl>e  morning ;  on  Friday  evening  a  gentlemau 
wrote  to  pe  ^X.  the  police  c^ce. 

Q.  On  Saturday  night,  after  the  watchmen  were  osk  watdh 
did  they  bring  you  anything  i 

A.  They  did  upon  the  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  What  was  it  liiey  brought  ? 

A.  A  bill— an  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
and  ii»}^f  dated  Glasgow,  the  1st  of  April 

Q.  Did  they  bring  ^^uripus  copies  ? 
r  JL.  T^ey  did. 

Q.  Is  there  a  person  of  the  name  of  Dighton  in  your 
pdice? 

4*  He-beloDgs  to  the  suburbs  pdliGe. 

Q.  Pid  h^  bring  anything  to  ypur  office  in  the  m(H:ning? 

A»  Na 

Q.  WM  distance  is  XohiuitQne  from  Fwley  i 

A*  It  is  about  three  miles. 

Q.  In  what  parish  is  it  ? 

An  In  the  Abbey  parish  of  Piusley. 
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Q.  How  long  did  this  state  of  things  00Dtiiicie-*4hiB  sus. 
pension  of  labour  i 

A.  It  continued  tiU  Thursday;  on  Thondajr  a  great  num^ 
people  returned  to  their  work, 

Q.  Can  you  state,  from  your  knowledge,  whether  unusisd 
precautions  were  taken  at  that  time,  by  the  civil  and  militaiy 
authorities  in  the  town,  to  preserve  the  public  peace  P 

Jl»  X  es« 

Q.  Were  any  troops  marched  into  the  town  ? 

A.  There  were  a  great  inany. 

Q.  Was  the  civil  power  increased  P 

A.  The  civil  power  was  augmented. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  any  notice  on  the  prisoner  Speirslatdy? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  ? 

A.  I  have  not ;  Mr  Motherwell  was  with  me,  and  he  has 
a  copy.    It  was  Mr  Motherwell  who  served  the  notice. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  the  notipe  served  on  the  prisoner  i 

A.  Yes ;  I  signed  two— the  one  served  on  the  prisoner, 
and  the  other  Mr  Motherwell  took  with  him. 

Q.  Was  the  copy  he  had  with  him  an  exact  copy  of  the 
one  served  on  the  prisoner  ^ 

A,  I  believe  it  was. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Grant. 

Q.  Did  you  compare  the  copy  that  Mr  Motherwell  had 
with  the  copy  served  on  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  I  think  I  did  not ;  I  only  read  one  of  the  copies ;— -1 
do  not  think  I  compared  the  two. 

Q.  Which  did  you  read  ? 

Am  It  is  more  than  I  can  say.  I  read  one  copy,  but  I 
cannot  positively,  swear  that  I  read  both ;  but  it  was  the 
same  hand-writing ;  and  the  occasional  words  that  I  saw,  I 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  they  were  both  the  same. 

Q.  You  did  not  compare  it  i 

4.  No. 
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Re-exammed  by  Mr  Hope. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  person  along  with  you  besides 
Mr  Motherwell  ? 

A.  No  other  person. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  import  of  the  notice  served 
upon  the  prisoner  ? 

A.  I  do. 

Mr  Grant^^I  submit,  we  cannot  harve  the  import  of  the 
notice. 

Mr  ^rop^.— Most  undoubtedly ;  your  Lordship  will  ob- 
serve here,  that  we  have  another  witness  to  speak  to  the  ser« 
vice  of  the  notice ;  we  are  not  bound  to  keep  a  copy  of  the 
notice ;  and  having  served  a  notice  upon  the  prisoner,  we 
msy  ask  what  that  notice  was. 

Lord  Chi^  Baron  Shepherd.'^'Sot  unless  he  knows  what 
the  contents  of  it  were. 

Mr  HopC'^He  says  he  knows  the  contents  of  it ;  that  is 
the  question  we  put  to  him,  What  was  that  notice  P 

Mr  Grant. — ^I  do  not  think  this  is  understood ;  perhaps 
I  misunderstand  it ;  here  is  a  written  notice,  and  the  witness 
says  there  was  a  copy  of  it  taken ;  and  that  he  signed  the 
copy ;  and  that  he  read  the  one ;  but  whether  the  original  or 
the  copy,  he  does  not  know,  he  did  not  compare  them. 

Lord  Jti&tice  ClerJc^^Did  he  read  the  one  served  on  the 
prisoner. 

Mr  Gron^.-— He  does  not  know. 

Mr  ITqp^.— Did  you  read  the  paper  which  was  given  to 
the  prisoner  P 

A.  After  the  paper  was  given  to  him  by  Mr  Motherwell, 
I  took  it  from  him,  and  said,  I  will  read  it  to  you,  and  I 
read  half  it,  and  then  the  prisoner  took  it  fix)m  me,  and  read 
the  remainder  of  it. 

Mr  Gron^.— Then  it  stands  thus ;  that  he  saw  the  notice 
delivered  to  the  prisoner,  and  then  he  took  it  out  of  the  pri- 
soner's hand,  and  read  about  half  of  it  to  the  prisoner,  when 
the  prisoner  got  it  back  again ;  now,  that  is  not  reading  the 
ori^nal. 
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Mr  Hope.'-^Then  let  the  prisoner  produce  this  paper. 

Mr  Grani.'^You  must  prove  the  notice. 

Mr  JTit^.— -What  did  you  read  i 

A.  I  do  not  Temember  the  words ;  but  the  purpecjt  qf  it 
was  to  deliver  a  Proclamation. 

Lord  Advocate^-^That  was  the  ori^nal  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Mr  Hope.'^When  was  he  to  deliver  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Where  was  he  to  deliver  it,  or  when  ? 

A*  I  do  not  recollect. 

Mr  Grani.'^It  now  turns  out  he  does  not  reodilect  the 
substance  of  it. 
.  Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.^^Who  wrote  the  notice  ? 

A.  Ido  not  know. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  a  notice,  if  you  never  lefld 
it?- 

A.  I  did  read  it ;  I  read  one  of  them  entirely  at  the  time 
J  sigaed  it. 

Q.  Who  wrote  any  thing  that  you  supposed  to  be  a  copj, 

A.  I  cannot  tell ;  both  were  diewn  me  written ;  bath  oo- 
}»e8  had  been  wrote  together. 

Q.  Where  did  you  read  that  one  ? 

A,  I  read  that  one  in  the  Council  Chamber.    . 

Q.  Was  that  before  it  was  delivered  ? 

4.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  any  notice  was  delivered  to 
the  prisoner  i 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  After  that  was  delivered  to  the  prisoner,  djid  you  ri^ 
^e  paper  that  was  delivered  to  the  prisoner? 

A.  After  it  was  in  the  prisoner's  hand,  I  took  it  fironhim 
and  offered  to  read  it ;  and  I  read  part  of  it  aloud»  and  then 
the  prisoner  took  it  from  me  and  read  it  himself. 

Q.  Was  that  which  you  read  out  of  the  prisoner's  hand, 
Jn  the  same  language  as  the  paper  that  you  bad  read  beffV^' 

A*  Precisely,  so  far  as  I  read. 

Mr  Grant.-^He  says  that  he  only  read  a  part  of  ihfi  no- 
tice. 
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\  Phi^  fi^ron  t$hepberd»'^Tha.t  man  may  ^aimne 
I  this  way ;.  he  says  there  was  a  flopy,  because  he  sup* 
bere  was  a  copy,  but  he  does  not  know  there  was  a 
;  all ;  be  aays  be  read  a  nodce  in  a  paper,  purporting 
Dptice  which  was  delivered  to  the  prisoner  $  after  that 
rafi  delivered  to  the  pnsonei;,  be  read  part  of  that  pa- 
ad  it  was,  as  far  as  he  read  it,  the  very  thing  he  had 
fore ;  he  does  not  know  whether  it  was  the  same  qpe- 
per  or  no,  if  there  were  two,  but  at  present  he  has  not 
a  copy. 

^ant-^I  find  it  mentioned  in  Mr  PhiUips^s  book,, 
mot  have  the  books  themselves,)  that  there  are  two 
the  one  is  Gothis  v.  Danvers,  l3t  Espinasse,  and  the 
Surtees  v.  Hubbard,  4th  Espinasse ;  the  passage  in 
s  is  34S,  deciding,  that  a  parol  notice  to  produce 
s  may  be  proved  by  a  third  person,  who  delivered  the 
or  by  one  who  heard  it  delivered ;  and  a  written  no- 
produce,  may  be  proved  by  a  duplicate  original. 
[  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — So  it  may,  but  it  may  also 
ired  by  something  else ;  a  parol  notice,  you  know, 
proved  in  no  other  way  than  by  parol ;  there  is  a 
I  notice,  suppojse  there  is  no  copy  taken,  it  is  deliver- 
le  defendant — I  do  not  see  why,  there  being  no  copy, 
ly  not  prove  the  contents  of  that  notice. 
Grant — Then,  if  this  witness  will  prove  the  contents 
t  was  delivered 

I  Chief  Baron  Shepherdn-^YeSf  he  does ;  he  talks 
the  copy,  and  then,  on  cross-examination,  he  does 
Dw  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  copy ;  if  he  had  read 
oy^  and  it  had  been  here,  the  difficulty  would  have 
ot  rid  off.  He  supposes  there  was  a  copyt  but  he  ne- 
d  it;  therefore  it  stands  thus,  that  he  knowf  there  wf^ 
;e  written,  to  be  delivered  to  the  prisoner,  which  ke 
efoire  it  was  delivered  to  the  prisoner,  aomewhene  eine; 
e  goes  and  sees  a  paper  delivered  to  the  prisoner^ 
pq>er,  after  it  is  delivered  to  the  prjiswert  )i0  reeds 
of,  and,  as  far  as  that  part  goes>  it  js  ^o  lane  as  he 
id  befoi»e« 
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Mr  Grant.— 1{  there  was  but  one,  the  evidence  would  be 
perfect ;  but  he  saw  two. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — He  does  not  matk  it 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — If  he  had  actuaUy  proved 
diat  there  was  a  copy,  and  that  he  had  read  that  copy»  then, 
unless  that  copy  had  been  put  in  the  fire,  or  losty  that  copy 
must  have  been  produced  as  the  best  evidence. 

Mr  Grant. — Will  your  Lordship  allow  me  to  ask  whe- 
ther he  knows  that  there  were  two  copies  i 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — He  cannot  prove  that^ 
without  he  read  them  both ;  the  very  objection  is,  that  he 
does  not  know  that  it  was  a  copy ;  then,  if  he  does  not  know 
it  is  a  copy,  as  far  as  relates  to  his  evidence,  there  is  no  such 
diing  as  a  copy. 

Mr  Hope.'^We  prove  the  fact,  that  a  notice  was  given 
to  the  prisoner. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — He  has  proved  a  notice 
was  delivered  to  the  prisoner  ;  now,  the  question  is^  what 
that  contained  ? 

A*  I  cannot  say  how  it  was  worded  precisely ;  but  it  was 
to  produce  what  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Radical 
Address,  or  Proclamation,  addressed  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  dated  Glasgow,  Ist  of  April 


Mr  William  Mothebwell— ^ze^m. 

Examined  by  Mr  Hope. 

Q*  Did  you  go  to  serve  any  thing  upon  the  prisoner, 
James  Speirs,  lately  ? 

A.  I  served  a  notice  upon  him. 

Q.  When  was  that? 

A.  It  was  yesterday ;  I  beg  pardon,  it  was  on  Saturday, 
last 

Q.  Who  was  along  with  you  ? 

A.  Mr  James  Brown. 

Q.  Did  you  preserve  a  copy  of  that  notice  ? 
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A.  I  did. 

Q.  IMd  you  compare  that  which  you  describe  as  a  copy, 
with  that  which  you  served  on  the  prisoner  ? 

A*  I  ^d,  most  carefully. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  copy  ? 

A*  Yes,  {producinff  ft:) 

Lord  Ch^f  Baron  Shepherd. — It  shews  we  need  not  have 
argued  the  point. 

Mr  Hcpe*"^!  could  not  tell,  my  Lord,  that  this  witness 
had  compared  it. 

{T%e  Notice  was  read,  signed  John  Wyllie,  Procurator'* 
Fiscal^  Paisley;  dated  the  SIdth  July,  1820.) 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  prisoner  was  brought  up 
fw  examination  ? 

A.  I  was* 

Q..  Before  what  magistrate  was  the  examination  taken  ? 

A.  Before  the  Sheriff-substitute  of  this  county. 

Q.  Upon  his  examination,  did  he  make  any  declaration  ? 

A*  This  is  the  declaration  which  he  emitted,  when  brought 
up  for  examination,  {produ>cinffit.) 

Q.  Was  that  emitted  in  your  presence  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  written  by  you  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was  the  prisoner  sober  at  the  time  i 

A*  I  thought. sa 

Q.  Was  he  in  his  sound  senses  ? 

A.  Apparently. 

Q.  Was  it  freely  and  voluntarily  given  ? 

A.  Quite  so. 

Mr  Grant. — I  beg  that  question  may  be  otherwise  put. 

Mr  Hope.'-^The  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether  it  was 
emitted  freely  and  voluntarily ;  and  how  otherwise  can  I  as^ 
certain  whether  it  was  done  so  i 

Lord  Justice  C2^A;.— There  is  no  other  way  of  putting  the 
question. 

Mr  Hope.mm'Wta  it  freely  and  voluntarily  emitted  ? 
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A.  It  was  so, 

Q.  Was  there  any  tbr^t  or  promise  held  out  to  Kill  ai  the 

time? 
A.  None  whatever, 

CroM^eaaimmed  hy  Mr  Grani. 

Q.  When  this  person  was  examined,  were  ibfXe  $Ay  ^ttH* 
dons  pnt  to  ban  bj^  any  person? 

A,  In  all  eixaminations,  the  Procurator  generidly  iAi  flM 
person  examined  some  questions,  and  that  person  answers 
thett  or  not  as  he  chooses ;  and  if  he  ddee  answer^  iii  ajw 
swer  is  taken  down. 

Q.  Was  the  examination  taken,  in  this  instance,  in  the 
brdiffary  way  in  whic^h  it  k  taken  in  criminiil  <M^  in  iiiB 
country  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  it  was. 

Q.  Then  I  underst£(nd  that  the  prisim^i^  being  hroi^t 
before  a  magistiBte,  underwent  a  long  course  of  ittt^roj^ 
tones,  at  the  instance  of  the  Pi^o6urator-Fiscal  t 

A,  I  scarcely  say  so. 

Q.  Did  he  undergo  a  course  of  interrogatories  ? 

A.  He  certainly  underwent  some  interrogatories,  and  vety 
often  he  runs  on  with  facts,  to  which  there  are  no  special 
questions  applying ;  and  I  believe  it  was  so  in  this  tase. 

Q.  Did  you  write  the  declaration  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  I  observe  at  the  beginning, "  Compeared  Jameik  Sperfs,* 
and  so  on — "  who  being  examined,  declares'^-^-does  that  hi* 
fer  that  a  question  was  asked  him  upon  that  otcai^n,  to 
which  he  made  an  answer  ? 

A.  It  generally  happens  that  the  person  does  make  tbe 
declaration  himself. 

Q.  You  wrote  this  declaration ;  and  I  ask  yon,  in  point 
of  fact,  when,  at  the  commencement  of  a  declaratidn,  yotf 
have  written,  **  being  examined,  declares,'*  whetheif  that  i^ 
meant  to  convey,  that  a  question  was  asked  the  pri)kit^>  to 
which  his  declaration  was  an  answer  ? 
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/  He  il  aaatmei  to  that,  and  his  answer  to  that  is,  that 
k  IB  twcMy-sit  years  of  age. 

Qi  Bemg  examined,  means  bemg  interrogated,  or  asked? 

A*  xes* 

Q.  I  observe  here,  it  is  written,  **  Interrogated,  if  the  de- 
dmnt  waa  cbnoemed  in  taking  a  musket  from  a  soldier,  in 
one  of  the  Veteran  Battalions,^  and  so  on ;  that,  I  presumfy 
alio  refers  to  the  question  that  was  put  to  the  prisoner. 

Q,  AtA  the  same  observation  applies  where  the  word  in-* 
tmplted  oeeurs  afterwards  ? 

i.  Yes. 

Q.  flew  long  was  he  under  examination  i 

A,  I  could  not  say ;  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea 
sf  Ae  faiiigth  of  time,  from  the  length  of  the  declaration, 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  how  long  he  was  under  examilMiticm  i 

A»  I  cannot 

Q*  Was  it  an  hoiur  P 

i.  It  might  be  an  hour ;  very  near,  I  dare  say ;  but  I 

Ally  judge  €tom  taking  the  length  of  the  writing,  the  num« 

kr  of  pages. 
Q.  Are  you  sure  that  it  did  not  exceed  an  hour  ? 

A*  As  to  the  time,  I  cannot  be  positive,  one  way  or  the 

other. 

Q'  I  observe  that  that  is  nineteen  pages  in  length  of  your 
^ting-.iido  you  suppose  that  you  could  have  written  those 
iiinetedi  pages  in  the  space  of  an  hour  i 

A*  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  could  do  that. 

0*  la  taking  down  the  examination  of  any  person,  whose 
^^Mnnation  you  were  employed  to  take  down  ? 

A*  If  the  dictator  b  speedy  enough,  I  could  take  down 
"»wA  mofe. 

Re-examined  hy  Mr  Hope. 

Q*  Do  you  remember  any  thing  particular  in  regard  to 
thig  declaration  P  is  your  memory  very  strong  about  what 
^  place  iat  thia  partieular  examination  ?  oan  you  tdl  us 
^^''ctber  there  were  many  questions  put  to  this  ^soner,  or 
^ketlier  the  greater  part  was  a  voluntary  statement  P 
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A.  I  really  thinks  upon  recollection,  it  was  a  Yohnrtaty  de. 
claration  generally ;  the  prisoner  seemed  veary  willing  to  dis- 
dose  what  he  knew;  that  was  the  opinion  I  formed  oil  his  ex- 
amination* 

Q.  Did  the  SherifiP  address  any  caution  to  this  piiaonm? 

J.  He  did  indeed  give  him  some  admcmititm  befbre  he  pro- 
ceeded in  the  examination. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  to  what  import  that  was  ? 

ji.  He  informed  him,  I  think,  that  he  was  not  bound  to 
tell  any  thing  but  what  he  chose ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  tdd 
him,  whatever  discoveries  he  made,  would  not  be  evidenoein 
his  favour,  in  the  event  of  any  prosecution. 

Q.  Have  you  been  present  frequendy  at  examinations  ta- 
ken by  that  gentleman,  Mr  Sheriff  Campbell  ? 

jd.  At  almost  every  one  since  I  have  been  Sheriff^lerit' 
Depute. 

Q.  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  a  more  than  usually  anxious 
caution  was  given  to  this  prisoner  i 

A.  It  did  appear  so  to  me ;  Mr  Campbell  was  extfiandy 
anxious  to  tell  the  prisoner  those  porticulani  that  I  have  meii' 
tioned, 

Alexander  Campbell,  Esq.— ^sxwt?. 
Examined  hy  Mr  Hope, 

Q.  Are  you  the  Sheriff-Substitute  of  this  county  i 

A*  I  am. 

Q«  Was  the  prisoner,  James  Speirs,  brought  before  yon 
for  examination  ? 

A.  He  was. 

Q.  Did  he  emit  a  declaration  in  your  presence  ? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Have  the  goodness  to  look  at  that  paper,  {hcmdingii 
paper  to  the  witness,) 

A,  This  is  the  declaration. 

Q.  Was  that  declaration  freely  and  voluntarily  emitted  ? 

A.  Perfectly  so. 

Q.  Was  the  prisoner  perfectly  sober  ? 
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4  PeiCsMilgF  fldber. 
Q..^i44d  la  hk  sound  stiises? 
jLYea. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  much  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
dtdamtioB  wpis  given  ?  was  the  prisoner  iwilling  to  make  the 
declaration  contained  in  it  ? 

A.  I  remember  that ;  very  willing ;  so  xmueh  so,  th^  I 
thought  it  necessary  to  caution  him,  that  he  was  likely  to  be 
tiied,  and  that  he  must  ccmsider  what  he  was  to  answer,  or 
wliether  he  wfis  to  answer  at  all ;  I  cautioned  him  so  several 
tioMs;  in  general,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  so,  but 
in  his  particular  case,  I  did  particularly  do  so, 

Cross-exammed  hy  Mr  Grant. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  siud  it  was  your  duty  to  in* 
tanogate? 

A*  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  interrogate  him  accordingly  ? 

A.  I  did  inquire  certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  him  by  means  of  interrogatories  ? 
did  you  put  questions  to  him  as  you  would  put  questions  to 
a  witness. 

A.  I  certainly  did,  in  some  cases ;  but  when  I  began  his  e)c- 
aimnation,  he  appeared  to  me  very  much  disposed  to  tell  the 
whole,  much  more  so  than  I  expected,  and  therefore  I  had 
not  to  inquire  in  the  manner  necessary  with  other  prisoners, 
and  I  thought  it  more  necessary  to  caution  him ;  at  least  it 
was  so  in  the  commencement  of  his  examination.  I  have  not 
Mid  it  Mnee. 

Q.  I  do  not  impute  to  you  that  it  was  not  properly  taken, 
bat  the  question  is  for  the  consideration  of  the  Court  on  a 
new  sort  of  trial,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  ascertain  the  facts ; 
then,  in  point  of  fact,  the  examination  was  conducted  by 
questions  being  asked  him,  which  he  was  desired,  under  the 
explanation  you  have  ^ven,  to  answer  ? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  it  wi|s— it  must  have  been  so  in  part. 

Q.  Were  these  questions  put  by  you,  or  by  any  body 
die? 

VOL.  III.  L 
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A.  Altogethtt  bj  me— thare  was  no  pmfi'Miaiiil  penon 
present—the  Procurator  Fiscal  was  not  pesenty  J  lUsk. « 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  particularly  that  the  Procuratoc  ISteal 
was  not  present  ?  9 

A.  My  strong  impression  isy  that  he  was  not  preaenl;  but 
I  cannot  state  so  very  poativdy. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  prisoner  under  examinatinn  at  dutt 
time? 

A.  Upon  my  word,  I  should  not  be  able  to  answer  tint 
question,  unless  it  was  fixMn  seeing  the  length  of  the  exoai- 
nation  now;  but,  from  the  length  of  it,  it  must  have  bea  a 
good  while. 

Q.  That  is  the  declaration :— perhaps  looking  at  it  will  re- 
fresh your  memory. 

A.  He  emitted  his  declaration  so  freely,  there  was  no  oc- 
caaon  to  go  back  at  all ;  I  should  think  he  could  not  under- 
go such  an  examination  in  less  than  three  hours  at  the  t«j 
least.  I  see  there  are  nineteen  pages  of  the  dedaratkm;  I 
dare  say,  there  was  no  time  lost  in  taking  it  down;  bata 
moderate  calculation  would  state  it  at  three  hours;  I  dtre 
say  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  state  it  at  four  hours. 

Q.  And  all  this  time  the  prisoner  was  examined  in  the 
way  that  you  have  stated,  by  questions  put  to  him  ? 

A.  \i\  remember  right,  his  declaration  ocmasts  of  Af- 
ferent parts,  not  very  much  connected  with  eadi  other.  I 
suppose  he  gave  an  account  of  his  going  to  Slates  first,  and 
another  part  of  it  is  about  the  conversation  with  MrHoustDUDy 
about  the  cotton^mills,  I  think.  I  remember  putting  some 
questions  to  him,  and  that  was  the  only  point  on  whidi  he 
was  particularly  questioned.  I  asked  him  scnne  questioos 
as  to  the  interview  between  him  and  another  person  aad 
Mr  Houstoun,  after  they  had  separated  from  the  crowd. 

Mr  Grant, — ^I  do  not  think  that  I  require  any  more  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  my  objection. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — Was  the  declaration  r^ulariy  reid 
over  to  the  prisoner  before  he  signed  it  ? 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Was  he  asked  whether  he  had  any  alteration  to  inai^ 
in  it  ? 
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IMurtiimlarly  say ;  but  from  the  particular 
aad  the  nature  of  the  accusation  against  thd 
man,  I  have  no  doubt  it  was* 

Q.  Look  at  the  close  of  it,  and  see  whether  there  is  not 
that  dause  ? 

^.  I  see  nothing  in  the  end  of  this  memorandum,  except  a 
reference  to  oertmn  mar^nal  alterations. 
Q.  It  is  your  practice  to  read  it  over  before  it  is  signed  ? 
A.  Certamly. 

Mr  Hcpe.'^It  is  freely  emitted  by  the  declarant,  and  oil 
read  over  is  adhered  to  by  him,  and  signed  by  him, 
along  with  the  Sheriff-substitute. 

Re-examined  by  Mr  Hope. 

Q.  You  moitioned  this  declaration  occupied  acertain  portion 
of  time ;  did  that  arise  from  the  number  of  questions  which 
you  put,  or  from  the  length  of  the  statement  which  the  pri- 
scmer  thought  proper  to  make  ? 

A.  I  gave  that  answer  merely  from  looking  at  the  length 
of  the  declaration. 

Q.  Was  that  length  in  consequence  of  any  particidar 
number  of  questions  which  you  put  at  that  time,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prisoner  giving  a  long  statement,  freely  and 
voluntarily  ? 

A.  It  was  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  from  the  necessary 
length  of  the  narrative. 

Q.  Which  the  prisoner  gave  spontaneously  ? 
•  X  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  have  considered  you  had  performed  your 
thlty  as  a  ma^trate  if  you  had  omitted  any  part    ' 
Mr  Grcmt.'^Yfe  cannot  bear  that. 
Mr  Hope.^^HeBX  the  question  out :  Would  you  have  con- 
■dered  you  had  been  performing  your  duty,  if  you  had 
wmtted  any  part  of  the  narrative  which  the  prisoner  chose 
to  give  in  answer  to  any  one  of  your  questions,  however  long 
*lMtt  narrative  might  have  been  ? 

A  I  think  it  would  not  have  been  doing  my  duty  if  I 
^  done  any  thing  else  than  I  did. 
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cdl «  «itten»if  youvIxiddupinUalloir  W:t»4iHJai 

■ 

JEkmmimi  iff  Jib' SoMM^'^MMerid.    - 

Q«  Do  yop  recollect  a  meetiDg  that  took  plaoc  j 
School  Giwn  df  Johmtoae? 

Q.  When  was  that  ? 

Ji.  It  was  the  ceoond  day  of  April. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  wedc  was  it»  do  you  recollect? 
Jl.  Monday. 
.    421  It  WM  the  fint  Monday  of  Afrilf 
JL  Yes. 

0 

Q.  Wen  yon  at  it? 
if.  I  saw  it 

Q.  Do  yon  know  a  mm  they  call  Jolm  Lcng  ? 
J*  Yes,  I  do. 

^Washeihexe? 

Ji.  I  did  not  see  him  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  that  day  ? 
A.  Yes. 

^  Where  did  you  see  him  ? 
if.  I  Mw  him  peas  die  toll-road,  soioe  alooff  to  €i 
Mill 

Q.  Wm  he  along  with  the  crowd  ? 
^.  Yo. 

Q.  Was  tlut  the  eame  crowd  that  was  at  the  i 
Gieen? 

Q.  Yob  saw  (hat  crowd  go  from  the  School  firaeo 
Hkeee? 

J.  Yet»  I  did. 

Q.  Did  they  go  to  the  Cartnde  MUl? 

itf.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  Lang  dresaed  P 

jf.  He  had  on  a  jacket  and  a  beac-skin  cap. 
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HBrSoKcUor  GmeraL^JtiQW  we  move  that  the  dedara- 
tMii  df  the  pmoner  be  read. 

Ur  6rafi^«— JMy  Lard,  I  laeaii  taobject  to  that 

Lord  JuiHce  ClerJc.''^A  dedaration  has  been  proved  by 
two  witnesses^  and  it  is  prc^XMied  to  be  read,  which  is  object- 
ed to. 

Mr  (rron^.— -Now,  my  Lord,  I  am  to  state  to  your  Lord* 
abip  objections  that  appear  to  me  to  be  unanswerable,  in  point 
of  law,  against  the  reading  this  declaration.  I  shall  do  so  in  as 
few  words  as  I  posnbly  can ;  and  I  think,  my  Lords,  that  if 
I  am  right  in  my  objection,  which,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  inform  myself,  I  think  I  am,  I  shall  be  able  to  satisfy  your 
Lordships,  without  consuming  a  great  deal  of  your  time. 
We  are  all  aware,  at  least  those  of  us  that  are  at  all  used  to 
practice  in  the  criminal  courts  in  Scotland,  and  who  have  any 
knowledge  of  the  practice  in  the  criminal  courts  in  England, 
tkat  the  confesinon  of  a  prisoner  in  England,  is  on  a  very  dif« 
ftrait  footing  from  the  declaration  of  a  prisoner  in  Scotland* 
h  Scotland,  when  a  person  is  apprehended  for  a  crime,  he 
ii  uniformly  carried  before  a  magistrate,  and  there  he  is  uni* 
formly  subjected  to  interrogation ;  not  that  I  mean  to  say  he 
other  b  generally,  or  ought  ever  to  be  at  all  entrapped  into 
the  statement  of  any  thing  which  he  does  not  willingly  state ; 
hot  the  mode  of  examination  is  by  interrogatories,  and  the 
o^ectof  the  magistrate  is,  by  all  fair  means,  to  attiun  a  know- 
Idge  of  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  accordingly,  when  the 
prisoner  comes  to  be  tried,  the  declaration  is  given  in  evi- 
dence against  him ;  but  your  Lordships  know  that  it  is  never 
Ud  to  be  conclusive  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  but  it  is 
CBoeived  by  our  practice  as  a  circumstance  of  evidence. 

Now,  I  apprehend  that  the  principle  and  the  practice  of 
die  law  of  England  are  pretty  nearly  the  reverse  of  this.  I 
iiAeve,  that  by  the  uniform  practice  in  England,  when  a 
Person  is  taken  up  and  carried  before  a  ma^strate,  accused 
^'any  crime,  in  die  first  place,  he  is  not  examined  in  secret. 
Be  is  allowed  the  benefit  of  legal  advice  to  protect  him.  He 
^  Sot  examined  upon  interrogatories.  Whatever  he  says  vo^ 
'oittarily,  and  of  his  own  accord,  may  be  taken  down ;  but  he 
^  Hot  examined  upon  interrc^tories,  with  a  view,  (to  mak^ 
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use  of  a  Scots  kw  phrase,  which  b.eKtmtiely  expamMfii 
what  is  done,)  with  a  view  to  expiscaie  the  trathof  thenMti 
ter ;  and  aoccndingly  the  coafessba  of  a  prisoner  is  gttretf  m 
evidence  against  him  upon  his  trial  in  England,  as=«ine  ci  the 
highest  spedes  of  proof,  instead  of  bmg,  as  it  is  with  us,  ai 
I  apprehend,  reckoned  one  of  the  lowest  species  of  prodI,' 
taken  merely  as  a  drcumstanoe  of  evidence,  upon  iHndi 
alone,  certainly,  a  prisoner  cannot  be  convicted.  In  Eogi^ 
land,  it  is  received  as  the  highest  species  of  proof,  and-it-lw 
been  so  laid  down  in  the  very  case  which  we  are  now  unfortiW 
nately  trying.  In  a  case  of  High  Treason,  as  your  Lord- 
ships know,,  it  has  been  laid  down,  and  held  by  the  Jodger  la 
England,  that  evidence  of  a  man^s  oonfes^on  before  a  msgim 
trate,  proved  by  two  witnesses,  is  of  itself  sufficient  evideoce 
for  his  conviction.  That  is  the  interpretation  which  the  stft^ 
tute  of  King  William  the  Third  has  recdved.  This  is 
tioned  in  Foster^s  Criminal  Law,  where  there  is  a 
that  I  am  sure  is  familiar  to  your  Lordships.  FosleA 
Criminal  Law,  p.  241,  cap.  iii.  discourse  1.  The  wotdsof 
the  statute  of  William  III.,  as  your  Lordships  know,  se, 
that  there  shall  be  two  witnesses  to  any  one  Treascm,  with 
this  exception,  ^^  unless  the  party  shall  willingly,  without  vio* 
lence,  in  open  Court  confess  the  same;^  and  upon  the  con- 
struction of  that  statute,  a  question  has  arisen,  what  dudlbe 
said  to  be  within  this  exception  i  I  had  better  read  to  your 
Lordships  the  passage  from  Justice  Foster^s  book* 
LordJustice  Clerk, — What  edition  have  you  got  ?  ■ 
Mr  Grant. — I  am  reading  from  an  old  edition ;  it  is'Bot 
myown ;  it  is  dated  1776.  It  is  Sec.  8.,  but  it  is  a  very  kng 
section.  ^<  In  the  year  1716,  at  a  conference  among  die 
Judges,  preparatory  to  the  trial  of  Frauds  French,  at  wiiA 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor^General,  who  were  to  conduct  the 
prosecution  the  next  day,^  not  a  course  of  proceedii^  tint 
I  presume  we  should  adopt  now,  <^  lent  thdr  asastanoe^  vo 
regard  seemeth  to  have  been  paid  to  the  authorities  I  bafe 
cited ;  fcnr  it  was  then  agreed,  that  upon  the  fix>t  of  those  ads 
of  Edward  IV.  by  confession  is  meant,  only  a  ocmfession  i^oa 
the  arraignment  of  the  party,  which,  it  is  said,  amountedilD 
a  conviction.  Evidence  of  a  confession  was  holden  sofliaeit 
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ifibeletamed  Judges  who  sat  tipon  the  Commistton  in  the 
Hardly,  m  the  same  Bummer,  upon  the  authority  of  this  ofu- 
noB."  Then,  my  Lord,  what  he  refers  to  is  this:— -The  case 
of  a  oobfession  made  willingly,  and  without  violence,  is  ex- 
cepted in  diis  isct,  and  in  both  the  statutes  of  Edward  IV. ; 
but  there  is  a  difference  in  the  wording  of  these  statutes^ 
vhich  I  have  thought  did  merit  consideration,  so  far  as  to 
iMirant  a  different  construction  of  them.  The  words  of  this 
iBt-are,  unless  the  party  shall  willingly,  without  violence,  in 
open  court,  confess  the  same.  The  words,  ^^  in  open  Court,"** 
As  statutes  of  Edward  IV.  have  omitted.  These  words  seem 
to  have  been  inserted  in  order  to  carry  the  necessity  of  two 
iritnesses  to  the  overt  acts,  further  than  the  statutes  of  Ed- 
mtd  IV.  were  formerly  thought  to  carry  it ;  for  the  con« 
ibncdcm  of  these  statutes  hath  been,  that  a  confession  upon 
tticiamination  of  the  party  taken  out  of  Court,  and  before 
sinapstrate,  or  person  having  authority  to  take  such  exa- 
niiiation,  proved  upon  the  trial  by  two  witnesses,  is  evidence 
of  itsdf  sufficient  to  convict,  without  further  proof  of  the' 
ofert  acts,  for,  say  the  books,  such  confession  putteth  the 
out  of  the  statute,  and  so  on.     Then  he  mentions  the 
of  Francis  Willis,  in  which  they  held,  that  such  evi- 
dence was  admissible,  though  it  might  still  be  a  disputable 
point,  whether  a  confession  out  of  Court,  proved  by  two 
Witnesses,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  convict. 

^ow,  then,  if  your  Lordships  will  be  pleased  to  turn  back 
to  John  Berwick^s  case,  in  the  first  part  of  Mr  Justice  Fos. 
tar's  book,  p.  10,  your  Lordships  will  find  thi^ :— ^In  the 
die  of  John  Berwick,  there  was  only  one  witness  that  proved 
Ubto  have  been  in  arms  with  the  rebels.  This  witness  pro- 
^  that  he  was  enrolled  and  reviewed  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
tcgiraent,  called  the  Manchester  Regiment,  and  did  duty  as 
•adi  at  Penrith  and  Carlisle.    Two  other  witnesses  swore, 
that  after  the  surrender  of  Carlisle,  they  were  ordered  by 
ihfe  Ihike  to  take  an  account  of  the  names  of  the  officers^  and 
of  their  respective  ranks  in  the  rebel  garrison ;  that  accord- 
ii^y  they  went  to  the  prison  where  the  officers  were  con- 
fined, apart  from  the  common  men,  and  took  such  account 
of  them ;  that  the  prisoner,  Berwick,  appeared  amonig  the 
officers,  and  gave  in  bis  name  to  them,  as  a  LieuleunsiXVcL^^ 
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Mkndiefltar  Bqplteiii;  and  then  Lord  Chirf^tiiiiM  WBImi 
and  Mi*  Justice  Abneywere  of  opmion,  that  thia  daduMM 
of  the  (irisoner  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  baw  eMftftsMa 
after  the  fact,  but  as  an  evidence  of  the  fact  itself,  via.  Ihst 
the  prisoner  did  appear,  and  take  the  rank  of  a  Lieutsnsst 
in  the  rebel  garrison.  They  thought  too,  that  a  oonfeiHi 
after  the  fact,  proved  by  two  witnesses,  was  sufficient  io  cofti 
vict,  within  the  7th  William  III.  Mr  Jnsdoe  Foster  douhli 
ed  whether  this  declaration,  being  made  after  the  smrreDdar, 
can  be  considered  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  confession  s(* 
ter  the  fact.  And  with  regard  to  a  confession  after  the  fmif 
he  said,  he  never  doubted  miiether  it  might  be  given  in  ^ 
dence  as  a  corroborating  proof;  his  doubt  was,  whether  it 
being  proved  by  two  witnesses,  is  a  conclusive  evidence,  or 
an  evidence  sufficient  of  itself  to  convict,  without  other  proof; 
sbce  the  7th  William  III.  seems  to  require  two  witnews 
to  overt  acts,  or  a  confession  in  open  court  Berwidc^  hof^ 
ever,  was  convicted  upon  the  evidence  of  the  officers,  and  of 
the  other  witnesses,  and  was  executed ;  and  upon  that,  in  s 
subsequent  part,  Mr  Justice  Foster  says,  ^*  He  doubts  dio 
law,^  which  I  shall  humbly  take  the  liberty  of  doubting  sImh 
whether  the  two  witnesses  to  an  extra-judicial  confeasioii 
would  be  sufficient  to  convict  j^er  se  in  a  case  of  High  Tres- 
aon,  and  he  says,  *^  At  any  rate,  it  ought  not  to  be  carried 
further  than  a  confession  before  a  magistrate.^ 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd, — The  question  in  the  case  of 
Bennck  was  this :  The  statute  of  King  William  says,  a  mas 
must  be  convicted  by  two  witnesses,  or  his  own  confesaoo; 
the  question  was,  whether  a  conversation,  which  amounted  to 
a  confession,  should  be  taken  as  a  confession  within  that  lU^ 
tUte,  so  as  to  convict  him,  without  two  witnesses;  but  it  US' 
Ter  was  doubted  but  that  an  examination,  amounting  to  t 
confession,  was  admissible  in  evidence,  as  corroborative  evi> 
dence  of  other  evidence  in  the  case. 

Mr  Grant — ^Your  Lordship  has  not  exactly  taken  the 
view  with  which  I  state  this.  I  state  this  to  your  Lordship^ 
in  order  to  shew  the  extreme  difference  between  the  inter- 
pretation that,  in  Scotland,  we  put  on  a  confesoon  befoie 
a  magistrate,  as  an  examination,  and  the  authority  whieb 
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Itaygiw  It  in  Engknd ;  and  although  I  should  doubc^terjr 
kntoUy,  bMftiisd  it  has  been  no  ruled,  whether  the  ooufesnoo 
of  a  pfMner  before  two  witnesseci  wts  suffident,  yet  it  has 
to  foimdj  and  Mr  Justice  Foster  hinvKlf  is  of  opinion 
it  ought  to  be  carried  no  further ;  but  he  seems  to  ad» 
orit^  that  evidence  by  two  witnesses  of  a  confession  before  a 
ttM^^iaCrBtey  is  sufficient  to  convict  a  prisoner  of  High  Trea* 
aatt.  Now,  it  is  undoubted,  there  never  was  a  dispute  that  a 
^onfcsrion  before  a  magistrate  might  be  ^ven  in  evidence.  I 
Ymg  hmnbly  to  submit  to  your  Lordships,  that  the  Courts  in 
Bngland  go  further,  and  hold  it  to  be  the  best  evidence,  and 
it  has  been  held,  that  two  witnesses  to  a  confession  before  a 
maipstrate,  shall  be  sufficient  to  convict  a  prisoner  of  High 
Treason,  within  the  statute  of  King  William,  to  dispense 
with  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  to  the  overt  act  of  the 
siaie  Treason,  and,  without  any  other  witnesses  at  all,  to 
eonviot  him  per  ae ;  which  is  so  totally  different  from  the 
principles  we  apply  to  declarations  of  prisoners,  that,  for  the 
tefety  of  tlie  subject,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  mode 
of  examination,  when  the  result  is  to  be  attended  with  such 
cBffierent  effects,  should  be  very  different 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  think  I  can  satisfy  your  Lordships  that 
fte  whde  view  of  the  law  of  Scotland  is  totally  opposite  to 
diat  of  the  law  of  England  upon  this  subject.  I  imagine, 
and  I  believe  I  have  the  authority  of  Mr  Hume  for  saying, 
that  our  mode  of  examination  is  neither  more  nor  less  them 
a  refick  of  a  more  ancient  mode  of  examination ;  that  is,  of 
question  by  torture,  which  was  common  in  Scotland,  as  it 
was  common  in  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe ;  I  believe 
all,  with  the  exception  of  England ;  and,  therefore,  torture 
tever  having  been  a  part  of  the  law  of  England,  the  whole 
principle  of  the  examinations  is  different ;  and  the  Court  of 
Justiciary  pays  a  different  regard  to  the  confession  of  a  pri^ 
sooer,  from  that  which  a  Court  of  Law  in  England  pays. 

Without  detaining  your  Lorddiips  further  on  the  subject, 
as  I  shall  be  followed  by  my  learned  Friend,  and  shall  be 
heard  in  reply,  I  will  state  a  case  from  Holt's  Nisi  Prius  Be- 
ports,  whddi  occurred  at  the  Durham  Assises  in  1817,  be- 
fm  my  Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards.    It  is  also  quoted  in 
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the  lait  edition  of  Phillipe's  Law  of  Evideoe^  whieh  I  ^ 
tallied  from  Mr  Serjeant  HuUock  ;  but  I  have  not  the  hat* 
edition  here  myself,  and  cannot  refer  to  it.  This  is  thecal^  the* 
King  V.  Wilson— The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  uttenag 
forged  notes,  knowing  them  to  be  forged.  There,  was  ndthiag 
particuhir  in  the  immediate  act  of  uttering,  and  the  quss-- 
tipn  was  as  to  the  prisoner's  knowledge.  An  accomplice' 
the  principal  witness ;  and  to  confirm  his  evidence,  the 
■el  for  the  prosecution  produced  the  prisoner's  examinatiaa 
before  the  magistrate  who  committed  him.     It  was  not  teiu 
dered  as  a  confession,  but  as  containing  facts  which  a{qpear- 
ed  upon  the  prisoner's  examination,  confirmatory  of  the  tes- 
timony of  the  accomplice.  The  Magistrate  being  examined, 
stated,  that  he  held  out  [no  hopes  or  inducement  to  the  pri- 
soner ;  employed  no  threats ;  but  that  he  had  examined  hiis 
at  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  was  ac- 
customed to  examine  a  witness.  The  prisoner,  howeyer,m 
not  sworn ;  Richards,  Lord  Chief  Baron,  said,  <<  I  thiidc  I 
am  not  at  liberty  to  suffer  this  examination  to  be  read.   No 
matter  whether  a  prisoner  be  sworn  or  not ;  an  examinatua 
of  itself  imposes  an  obligation  to  speak  the  truth.    If  a  pri- 
soner will  confess,  let  him  do  so  voluntarily ;  ask  him  what 
he  has  to  say ;  but  it  is  irregular  in  a  magistrate  to  examiiie 
a  prisoner  in  the  same  manner  as  a  witness  is  examined ;  I 
must  reject  this  examination ;''  and  the  prisoner  was  acquit- 
ted. 

Now,  my  Lord,  I  am  informed  (certainly  from  nobody 
here) ;  but  I  am  informed,-  that  upon  the  assizes  for  the 
Home-Circuit  last  year,  a  similar  point  was  ruled  in  the 
same  manner  by  Mr  Baron  Garrow ;  and  there,  if  I  am  not 
misinformed,  the  paper  was  headed.  The  Examination  of  the 
Prisoner ;  and  Mr  Baron  Garrow  upon  that,  and  upon  ex- 
amining into  how  the  examination  was  taken,  ruled  that 
that  examination,  or  confession,  or  whatever  you  please  to  caU 
it,  could  not  be  received,  ruling  that  point  in  conformity  with 
the  point  which  had  been  ruled  by  my  Lord  Chief  Banm 
Richards. 

Now,  my  Lord,  if  that  be  the  law  of  England,  that  is  the 
law  by  which  this  Court  is  to  decide ;  and  I  know  very  well 
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diat  I  am  i^piealdiigiiow  in  the  presence  of  as  high  authority 
a  any  that  that  profession  in  England,  to  which  I  have  the 
honofur  to  belong,  has  ever  produced ;  and  therefore  I  stake 
ny'dbgection  with  perfect  confidence,  that  it  will  receive,  not 
oidjr  ail  every  objection  on  the  part  of  a  prisoner  so  stand* 
11^  as  this  unfortunate  man  does,  every  attention  from  your 
Lordships,  but  that  it  will  be  determined  with  every  degree 
oF  knowledge  and  information,  which  a  very  long  practice, 
and  other  circumstances,  to  which  I  will  not,now  allude,  will 
^e  dus  prisoner  the  benefit  of  having  bestowed  on  the  con* 
djeration  of  this  question.  It  does  appear  to  be  founded^ 
not  merely  on  the  precedent  I  have  stated,  but  in  common 
KUe,  and  the  soundest  principles  of  law,  and  the  most  ob« 
Tkms  rules  of  humanity,  because,  if  in  Scotland  you  receive 
the  declaration  of  a  prisoner,  as  the  lowest  species  of  evi^ 
d^;  arid  if  in  England  they  receive  it  as  the  highest 
iqpecies  of  evidence,  the  principles  are  not  only  different,  but 
ojpposite.  You  may  examine  in  the  one  case,  because,  in  that 
case,  you  do  no  harm ;  the  prisoner  knows  the  result  of  his 
csamination  can  only  be  used  against  him  as  a  corrobora- 
tbg  circumstance,  and  a  circumstance  not  given  effect  to  as 
a  Tery  high  species  of  evidence ;  and  if  under  that  false  im- 
pesidon  he  is  induced  to  give  answers  to  questions  which  he 
Would  not  so  answer,  if  not  under  that  impression,  I  appre- 
hend, then,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  Court  to  reject 
any  such  examination,  when  it  is  tendered  in  evidence. 

My  Lord,  there  are  some  observations  upon  this  subject, 
inserted  in  the  last  edition  of  Mr  Phillips^s  book,  published 
after  this  case  in  Holt,  which  would  have  been  very  ma* 
terial ;  but,  as  I  have  not  the  book,  I  leave  the  point  with 
yoor  Lordships,  with  my  observations  upon  it,  founded, 
not  more  on  the  nature  of  the  thing,  than  in  practice.    I 
know  that,  not  very  long  ago,  an  examination  upon  oath  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council,  was,  I  believe  upon  one  occasion, 
l^ven  in  evidence.     I  am  very  certun,  that  an  examination 
of  a  prisoner  on  oath  would  not  now  be  permitted  to  be 
^▼en  in  evidence. 
Lord  ChheJ  Baron  Shepherd.^^CertBmly  not ;  therefore 
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I/»rd  Chief  Biion  Bidhudt  is  iiiittakm 
and  there  i»  no  caoe,  that  I  am  awsm  of,  in  wkioh  an 
nmuitkm  before  the  Piiyy  Cavaaal^  on  oetb|  (which  is 
thinglikea  Scotch  examinadon,)  has  been  recetved  in  efidsaes^ 
where  it  would  not  be  reoeiTed  in  other  cases;  and  of  kta 
years,  an  examination  before  the  Privy  Council  has  noi  bsoi 
effered  in  evidence. 

JIfr  Sand^bnL'^'Mj  Lord,  we  have  thought  it  li^  to 
offer  this  objection,  because  we  consider  it  one  of  importaw 
to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  also  to  the  law*  Wa  do 
not  urge  it  on  the  ground  of  any  fault  in  the  magistfate^ar 
that  he  has  not  done  what  is  always  the  duty  of  a  ma^pbtnite; 
but  we  state,  that  though  an  examination  of  this  kind  asf 
be  taken,  yet  that,  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  it  cannot  be  reeei^ 
ved  as  evidence  against  the  prisoner. 

In  support  of  this  objection,  we  submit  to  your  Loiddiif^ 
that  as  die  forms  of  the  procedure  in  this  Court  are  the&mi 
of  the  law  of  England,  therefore  the  law  of  England  nuat 
ululate  every  question  that  occurs  here ;  and  consequendf, 
upon  the  authority  of  the  case  which  has  beea  stated  to  jotf 
Lordship,  that  the  present  declaration,  b^ng  in  the  natuie^ 
an  examination  before  a  magistrate,  cannot  be  received. 

My  Lord,  my  learned  Friend  has  stated  an  original  dis- 
tinction, which  he  considers  to  exist  between  a  dedaialiflS 
taken  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  and  a  confession  by  the  law  of 
England ;  there  is  also  an  exceeding  difference  in  favour  of 
the  pannel,  in  Scotland,  as  to  the  form  in  which  these  deeb- 
rations  are  received  and  given  in  evidence:  Your  Lordshipi 
are  aware  that  before  a  declaration  can  be  received  as  evidence 
against  a  prisoner,  it  must  be  previously  lodged  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  Court ;  and  he  is  entitled  to  see  it  previous  (9 
his  appearance  in  Court ;  that  is  an  advantage  not  allowed  hj 
the  law  of  England,  or  the  {orm  of  proceeding  here,  becaurt 
here  we  are  not  allowed  to  see  the  examination  until  it  is  s^ 
tually  produced  upon  trial.  Now,  we  are  not  to  haveallthedii- 
advantages  of  one  mode  of  trial,  without  having  the  cone- 
sponding  advantages  attached  to  that  mode  of  triaL  Theie- 
^  fore,  if  by  the  law  of  England  a  paper  of  this  nature  could 
not  be  recaved  in  evidence,  it  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  it  nuqr 
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ba fimndcd  open  by  the  law  of  Scotland;  because  then  the 
«gvneiit  to  its  adnWbility  would  apply,  that  it  had  not  been 
poduoed  ia  time.  My  Lord,  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  your 
Loidihipe  longer  by  any  further  observation  on  this  point, 
i4iieh  has  been  so  ably  argued  by  my  learned  Friend ;  but  if 
the  eases  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  of  any  authority,  they 
mlsi  that  a  dedJaration  of  this  nature  cannot  be  received  as 
sfidenoe  against  the  prisoner,  having  been  taken  by  ques- 
tiflos  put  to  him  as  a  witness  against  himself. 

Mr  SoUcitor^General.'^Iu  it  your  Lordships^  pleasure  to 
hwr  any  thing  from  this  side  of  the  bar  ? 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — Go  on,  if  you  please. 
Mr  SoKcitor^Generai.^'^iilLy  IxMrds,  I  shall  det»n  your 
Loidshms«">— -• 

.  Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.^^Mx  Grant,  I  believe,  in 
due  ease,  the  Court  have  no  doubt  that  this  declaration  may 
k  received  in  evidence,  and,  I  confess,  I  myself  have  no 
ioubt  but  it  may,  and  I  will  shortly  state  my  reasons.  The 
diihience  between  the  law  of  Scotland  and  the  law  of  £ng« 
Ittd,  with  respect  to  that  document,  which,  by  the  law  of 
Scotland,  is  called  a  declaration,  and  by  the  law  of  England, 
iioalled  an  examination,  I  think  is  merely  nominal  By  the 
hwof  England,  an  examination  is  receivable  against  him  ; 
pad,  I  iqpprehend,  that  if  the  statement  of  the  prisoner,  in 
either,  has  been  voluntary,  and  not  produced  under  the  in* 
flueoee  of  fear,  arising  from  threat,  or  the  inducement  of 
profnise,  or  expectation  of  mercy  holden  out  to  him,  such 
statement  is  admissible  evidence  against  him ;  and  I  cannot 
help  saying,  that  I  doubt  very  much,  and  I  speak  with  great 
diffidenoe,  when  I  say  I  doubt,  but  I  doubt  very  mudi  that 
daciaon  of  the  King  t;.  Wilson,  certainly  by  a  very  great 
and  a  very  learned  Judge,  Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards,  ua- 
iaas  there  was  something  peculiar  in  the  mode  of  putting  the 
qnesticma  to  that  priscmer.   If  the  Justice  said,  he  examined 
Um  as  he  would  a  witness,  or  there  was  something  peculiar 
in  ifae  mode  of  dmng  that,  so  as  to  make  that  examination  ap- 
pear to  have  \x&a  taken  under  something  like  an  impression 
of  lear,  or  of  oUigation  to  answer,  or  some  other  of  those 
modves,  which  would  destroy  a  confession,  though  it  was 
from  begging  to  end  nothing  but  a  narrative,  then  I 
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agfee  in  the  decmon ;  butiftherewerenopecnfiaiityof  ihat 
mt,  I  confess  I  cannot  agree  in  thatdedsion;  beeaossiifll 
be  correct,  all  that  has  been  stated  in  the  books  upon  die 
suligect  of  examinations,  seems  to  me  to  have  bem  mB4tatA 
An  examination  does  not  mean  a  prisoner  setting  out  Tobuii 
tarily,  and  saying,  I  desire  to  state  a  narrative  of  my  case  be 
fore  a  Justice  of  the  Peace ;  for,  in  truth,  that  would  not  be 
an  examination ; — ^it  would  be  something  that  passed  at  the 
lime,  perhaps,  when  the  witnesses  and  the  prisoner  axe  there 
foir  the  purpose  of  examination ;  but  the  es^amination  of  ibe 
prisoner  I  take  to  be  that  which  he  is  asked  by  the  Jusdee 
to  state,  either  through  the  medium  of  a  string  of  qnestiflu 
properly  put— I  do  not  mean  questions  put  in  such  a  wij 
as  to  force  the  prisoner  to  give  an  answer,  because,  if  it  was 
so,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  examination  could  not  be  lesd; 
and  it  would  be  equally  clear  that  a  confession,  or  exanmii- 
tion,  call  it  which  you  will,  could  not  be  read,  though  it  Al 
not  ccmsist  of  questions  and  answers,  obtained  by  extortkn 
from  the  man,  by  that  which  was  to  operate  on  his  fears^orbj 
promises ;  but,  I  take  it,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate,  na- 
der  the  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  by  the  common  laWy 
to  have  a  prisoner  brought  before  him,  and  he  may  put  ques- 
tions to  him,  which  the  prisoner  is  at  liberty  to  answer  or 
not,  as  he  pleases.  Now,  here  I  differ  in  one  of  the  reasons 
reported  to  have  been  given  by  Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards^ 
for  he  says  this,  the  examination  of  itself  imposes  an  obliga^ 
tion  to  speak  the  truth,  for  he  is  sworn  to  do  it,  and  he  U 
sworn  to  speak  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth ; 
but  I  deny  that  the  examination  of  a  prisoner  imports  an  oUi- 
gation  for  him  to  speak  the  truth :  It  imports  an  obligation  \o 
speak  the  truth  if  be  speaks :  but  I  deny  Uiat  it  places  an  obligi- 
tion  on  him  to  speak  at  all ;  and  that  is  the  distinction  between 
the  situation  of  a  prisoner  and  a  witness ;  for  a  prisoner  wsj 
say,  I  do  not  choose  to  answer  this  or  that  question,  or  any 
other,  or  I  do  not  say  any  thing,  but  I  shall  reserve  myself 
to  a  future  occasion ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why,  on  exanu. 
nations,  the  prisoner  is  asked  whether  he  is  trilling  to  say  any 
thing ;  if  he  is,  the  Justice  has  a  right  to  put  the  questions  to 
him ;  and  he  is  bound  to  put  the  questions  to  him^  though  he 
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tdit  lum  he  is  not  bound  to  answer  to  them.  Thenustakein 

• 

die  caie,  fui  reported,  is  this,  namelj,  that  the  learned  Chief 
finoD.  supposes  that  the  moment  the  prisoner  is  examined,* 
Ihaeis  an  obligation  on  him  to  speak ;  there  is  none  by  law^ 
{dt  be  has  a  rij^t  to  refuse :— -a  witness  has  not ;  because,  if  a 
vitness  will  not  answer,  (if  he  answers  falsely,  that  is  another 
diing,)  but  if  he  refuses  to  answer,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace 
irould  8ay»  I  will  commit  you ;  the  Court  would  say  the  samej 
ibr  he  is  bound  to  answer ;  the  prisoner  is  not  bound  to  tm 
flier  at  all,  unless  he  chooses.    In  the  case  stated  by  Mf 
Jittdoe  Foster,  the  dispute  was,  whether  an  examination, 
smmmting  to  a  confession,  could  be  taken  as  a  substantive 
jtool  of  a  Treason,  under  the  statute  of  King  William ;  but 
thae,.you  observe,  he  says,  he  never  doubted  but  that  the 
eiMninatinn,(I  believe  that  is  the  phrase, — lam  not  sure  whe- 
thorhe  says  confession  or  exanunation,  but  if  it  b  confession^ 
k  most  mean  confession,  through  the  medium  of  examina* 
tioD,)  is  corroborative  evidence.  Hawkins  says,  these  examina^ 
tioos  before  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in  Murder  and  Felony; 
onder  the  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary,  and  also  examinations 
before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  in  Murder  and  Treason,  at 
die  common  law,  or  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  are  ad« 
nunible  evidence.     Now,  recollect  how  it  is  in  Murder  and 
Felony;  the  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary  imposed  a  duty  on 
the  Justices,  to  take  the  examination  of  prisoners ;  now,  it  is 
duit  document,  the  examination,  which  is  admitted  in  evi- 
dence.   If  the  thing  admitted  in  evidence  was  only  a  volun^ 
taiy  narrative,  it  would  not  be  an  examination  under  the 
ttatute  of  Philip  and  Mary ;  it  would  be  like  that  which 
migfat  be  stated  as  a  confession  at  any  other  time  or  place, 
if  the  prisoner  chose  to  set  off,  and  tell  his  whole  story  to 
tbe  end,  only  with  this  addition,  that  being*taken  before  a 
iDagistnite,  there  would  be  less  chance  of  inadvertence,  or 
carelessness,' or  folly,  in  the  prisoner,  than  if  taken  by  any 
other  person. 

Now,  another  observation  of  the  Chief  Baron— -He  says, 
it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  prisoner  is  examined  on 
oalh  or  not  To  that  I  agree,  if  the  mode  of  examining  the 
priaoner  not  on  oath,  be  the  same  as  the  mode  of  examining 
a  witness  who  is  on  oath,  for  that  would  be  comi^ul^T^  eiia- 


oiiiiatioii.  If  the  priscmer  were  sworn  on  Ui  wanBimidB, 
•uch  examination  could  not  be  produced  against  him;  hsi 
caose,  if  he  is  put  on  his  oath,  he  is  bound  to  anaweri  mi 
that  very  circumstance  of  the  prisoner  being  booad  to  tm 
swer,  and  not  having  a  right  to  refuse  to  answer  the  ^pisn 
tion,  would  immediately  destroy  the  examination  and  the  cC 
feet  of  it  Why?  Because  then  what  he  said  would  net  1m 
a  voluntary  act,  but  it  would  be  under  the  obligation  at  m 
oath,  which  binds  him  to  speak  the  whole  truth ;  and  Ibcai* 
tare  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  question  is  not,  whether  the  <b 
cument  produced  be  put  in  the  shape  of  intem^odan  sr  of 
narrative,  but  whether  the  document  produced  contains  dnt 
account  which  the  prisoner,  without  bang  impressed  by  bop 
tives  of  fear, — ^I  mean  fear  reasonably  created,  or  by  proaMi^ 
has  given ;  and  whether  he  has  given  his  answers  vcduntrij 
to  the  questions  put  to  him.  I  have  often  seen  eTflminatiBBi 
taken  before  magistrates,  by  questions  and  answers,  and  Toy 
often  the  answers  only  taken  down,  so  as  to  form,  through  ik 
medium  of  the  answer,  that  whidi  from  beginning  to  aii 
looked  like  narrative,  without  the  intervention  of  a  queitifla; 
the  prisoner  has  had  it  put  before  him,  and  asked  if  he  dioie 
to  sign  it,  and  he  has  done  it ;  and  I  know  such  documenti 
have  been  read  in  evidence ;  therefore  the  question  I  take  to 
be  really  this,  whether  the  documjent  produced  as  the  exs- 
mination,  has  been  extorted  from  the  prisoner ;  because,  if  it 
has,  it  ought  not  to  be  received  any  how ;  but  if  it  has  not, 
and  is  not  liable  to  any  objection,  ^ther  as  having  bees 
given  under  the  influence  of  menace  or  promise^  then,  I  $f' 
prehend,  in  whatever  shape  it  has  been  taken,  if  it  has  bees 
read  over  to  him,  and  he  has  voluntarily  signed  it  as  his  sdf 
it  becomes  admissible  evidence ;  and  you  know  that,  in  sone 
cases,  a  part  even  of  what  the  prisoner  has  stated,  has  been 
admitted  to  be  received  in  evidence ;  as,  for  instance,  where 
there  has  been  a  long  examination,  and  only  the  material 
part  taken  down,  it  being  well  proved  they  were  all  tbe 
material  parts,  and  that  there  was  nothing  omitted  which 
could  make  in  favour  of  the  prisoner ;  where  the  material 
parts  of  what  he  has  said  are  taken  down,  and  afterwsrdf 
read  over  to  him,  and  he  has  agned  them,  without  destrisg 
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anything  drne  to  be  added,  those  have  been  read  against  the 
prisoner* 

It  seemB  to  me,  a  little  confusion  arises ;  I  do  not  say 
it  has  to-night,  but  a  little  confusion  arises  from  calling  it 
a  confession ;  now;  the  document  is  an  examination,  and 
before  it  is  read,  nobody  can  tell  whether  it  will  amoimt  to 
a  confession  or  not ;  peradventure,  and  in  some  cases  it 
does  BO  happen,  that  that  which  is  produced,  is  not  a  confes- 
skxi  when  taken  altogether ;  one  part  has  neutralized  the 
other,  and  it  has  turned  out  to  have  no  effect  at  all,  except  that 
some  parts  of  it  have  given  the  prisoner  an  advantage, which, 
rithout  that,  he  might  not  have  had ;  therefore,  in  discus- 
Bons  of  such  questions,  sometimes  a  confusion  arises  in  not 
considering  that  the  question  is,  whether  the  examination  of 
Ae  prisoner  is  to  be  read,  to  see  whether  it  will  amount  to  a 
confesrion  or  not.  Now,  the  declaration  in  question  appears 
to  hove  been  taken  by  questions  put  to  the  prisoner,  a  great 
part,  consisting  not  merely  of  answers  to  the  specific  ques- 
tions, but  a  great  part  having  been  a  continuance,  Mr  Hope 
ttid,  of  a  voluntary  declaration,  I  will  not  use  that  term,  but 
call  it  a  continued  narrative ;  but  if  the  whole  has  been  ta- 
^,  not  under  the  operation  of  fear,  nor  under  the  induce- 
nient  of  promise,  and  has  been  read  over  to  the  prisoner,  and 
the  prisoner  has  voluntarily  signed  it,  the  Court  are  of  opi- 
nion that  it  is  receivable  in  evidence. 

We  are  not  discussing  whether  it  is  evidence  of  a  confession, 
but  whether  receivable  in  evidence,  it  may  more  or  less  corro- 
borate the  evidence  that  has  been  already  given.  I  believe 
that  is  the  opinion  of  the  whole  Court,  and  I  wished  to  state 
ny  opinion,  because  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  decision  re- 
fined to  is  such  as  would  not  be  decided  again,  unless  there 
^ts  a  different  state  of  facts  from  those  reported ;  we  know 
Botes  are  taken  without  considering  specifically  all  the  nice 
ttd  minute  parts  of  the  case ;  and  I  doubt  myself,  very  much, 
whether  there  must  not  have  been  something,  which,  from  the 
Jttode  of  putting  the  quesdons  to  the  then  prisoner,  was  such 
V  to  make  his  answer  amount  to  extorted  answers ;  however, 
^thout  saymg  whether  that  is  so,  the  Court  are  of  opinion, 
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that  this  declaration^  under  the  drcumstanoes,  is  to  be  reoei. 
ved  in  evidence. 
Lard  Justice  Clerk.^-That  is  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 


(The  dedaration  was  read  asJblUms.) 

At  Pusley,  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  April,  eighteen  hundred 
and  twenty  year8,-*-In  presence  of  Alexander  Campbelt 
Esq.  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Renfrewshire : 

Compeared,  James  Speirs,  weaver  in  Johnstone,  in  the 
Abbey  parish  of  Paisley,  who,  being  examined,  dedaresi 
That  he  is  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  married :  That  heUt 
Johnstone  upon  Thursday  the  sixth  current,  because  he  hid 
heard  that  some  dragoons  had  been  looking  for  him,  and  he 
thought  it  as  well  to  go  out  of  the  way,  and  he  travelled  to 
Ecdefechan  in  company  with  John  Smillie,  weaver  in  Slste8» 
and  the  declarant  has  remained  at  Ecclefechan  ever  8iooe» 
till  he  was  apprehended  there  by  a  person  calling  himself 
William  Crichton ;  that  Smillie  went  to  Carlisle  last  Sun- 
day. Declares,  That  about  noon  of  the  said  Monday  the  8d 
current,  the  declarant,  along  with  many  others,  attended  a 
meeting  held  on  the  School  Green  in  the  village  of  Johnstone^ 
and  there  was  a  ring  formed,  and  the  only  persons  within 
the  ring  were  James  Walker,  weaver  in  Johnstone,  Bobert 
Parker,  also  weaver  there,  the  said  John  Smillie^  and  the 
declarant :  That  Parker  was  chosen  preses,  and  addressed 
the  meeting ;  and  Walker  read  to  the  meeting  the  printed 
bill  or  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, which  he  believes  bore  date  at  Glasgow  the  Ist  of 
April  current,  and  which  contained  an  exhortation  to  the 
people  to  desist  from  working  until  a  change  of  government 
should  be  effected,  and  which  bill  or  Address  the  declarant 
^aw  Walker  take  down  from  the  gate  of  the  Chapel  of  Ease 
In  Johnstone,  where  it  had  been  posted  up :  That  a  little 
man,  whom  the  declarant  did  not  know,  also  addressed  a  few 
observations  to  the  meeting;  but  the  declarant  himself  did 
nofy  as  he  tliinks,  address  the  meeting,  or  at  least  he  does 
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not  remember  of  having  done  so :  That  the  only  subject 
wluch  the  declarant  heard  spoken  of  at  this  meeting,  except 
the  said  printed  bill  or  Address,  was  a  proposal  about  stop- 
ping  such  of  the  cotton-mills  in  the  neighbourhood  as  had 
not  already  stopped :  That  it  was  carried  by  the  voice  of 
the  meeting,  that  they  should  go  and  stop  the  cotton  mills ; 
and  he  thinks  the  proposal  was  so  carried  by  the  .people  at 
the  meeting  crying  they  would  all  go :  That  they  did  ac- 
ooidiDgly  go  first  to  the  cotton  mill  called  the  Hagg  Mill,  of 
which  Mr  William  Houstoun  is  understood  to  be  the  owner ; 
and  having  come  to  the  mill,  they  drew  up  in  a  body,  and 
the  declarant,  with  some  others,  went  to  the  door  of  the 
mill,  and  the  people  who  were  drawn  up  called  out  to  cease 
working,  and  the  declarant,  as  he  thinks,  told  Mr  Steven- 
son, the  manager  of  the  said  mill,  that  as  the  people  (mean- 
ing the  people  assembled  to  stop  the  mill,)  seemed  to  be  en- 
nged,  it  would  be  prudent  for  Mr  Stevenson  to  cause  the 
mill  to  be  stopped :  That  Mr  Stevenson,  as  the  declarant 
believes,  did  thereupon  go  into  the  mill,  and  order  those 
workers  who  remained  at  work  to  leave  the  mill,  and  the  de- 
clarant saw  these  workers  come  out  accordingly :  That  when 
the  declarant  spoke  to  Mr  Stevenson  as  aforesidd,  part  of 
Ae  workers  had  previously  quitted  their  work,  and  come 
out  in  consequence  of  the  people  coming  to  the  mill  as  afore- 
>iid ;  and  it  was  because  the  people  seemed  to  be  more  irri- 
tated at  those  that  still  remained  working  in  the  mill,  tbat  the 
declarant  advised  Mr  Stevenson  as  above-mentioned :  That 
the  Hagg  Mill  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Johnstone : 
That  the  people  with  whom  the  declarant  had  gone  there, 
joined,  as  he  thinks,  by  a  number  of  others  from  different 
qnarters,  next  proceeded  to  Cartside  Cotton-mill,  wluch  is 
also  understood  to  belong  to  Mr  Wilham  Houstoun,  and 
which  is  another  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  Hagg  Mill : 
That  the  declarant  was  somewhat  behind  the  body  of  the 
<*owd  when  they  arrived  at  Cartside  Mill ;  and  when  he  join- 
d  them,  he  only  remained  a  very  few  minutes  with  them, 
and  while  he  so  remained,  he  saw  some  of  the  masters,  or  sub- 
oidinate  managers,  speak  to  some  persons  among  the  crowd, 
but  the  declarant  did  not  wait  to  see  what  was  the  result, 
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but  wait  to  a  public>hou8e  near  Cartside  to  take  ■cme  ipbhi 
^th  a  man  with  whom  he  forgathered  among  the  crowd, 
and  whose  face  the  declarant  knew,  but  whose  name^  or  trade^ 
or  residence,  he  did  not  know :  That  the  declarant  was  inii- 
ted  by  thb  person  to  take  some  spirits  with  him  as  aforesaid  ^ 
and  he  paid  for  the  whole  of  the  spirits,  for  the  declarant 
had  no  money :  That  when  the  declarant  saw  the  crowd 
leaving  Cartside  Mill  and  going  back  to  Johnstone,  be  jcmo. 
ed  them,  and  after  keeping  by  them  till  they  came  a  certain 
length  into  the  village  of  Johnstone,  he  left  them  and  went 
to  his  iather^s.  Declares,  That  previous  to  the  meeting  at  tbe 
School  Green,  the  declarant  happened  to  see  the  said  Jamei 
Walker,  accompanied  by  another  person,  whom  the  deebh 
rant  did  not  know,  go  up  and  speak  with  Mr  William  Houb- 
toun  before-mentioned,  in  Collier^s-street  of  Johnstone ;  the 
part  of  said  street  where  this  interview  took  place  being 
about  a  stone-cast  from  another  mill,  bdonging,  as  is  under- 
stood, also  to  Mr  Houstoun,  and  which  is  commonly  called 
the  Old  Mill :  That  the  declarant  made  up  to  Walker  and 
Mr  Houstoun :  That  the  declarant  did  not  hear  all  that 
passed,  but  he  heard,  even  before  coming  close  to  them,  that 
Walker  and  Mr  Houstoun  were  talking  about  stopping  cot- 
ton mills ;  and  also  the  declarant  did  not  hear  distinctly  what 
Walker  said — he  understood,  from  what  he  did  hear,  that 
Walker  wanted  Mr  Houstoun  to  stop  his  mills ;  and  the  de- 
clarant overheard  Walker  say  something  to  Mr  Houstoun 
about  the  Provisional  Government ;  and  on  his  mentioning 
tliis,  Mr  Houstoun  laughed,  and  turned  about  and  went 
away,  and  it  was  only  then  that  the  declarant  got  dose  up 
to  the  place  where  he  heard  Walker  had  been  speaking: 
That  the  declarant  left  Walker  without  asking  him  any  ques- 
tions concerning  this  interview  with  Mr  Houstoun,  and  with- 
out learning  who  the  person  was  that  accompanied  Walker: 
That  he  thinks  this  interview  between  Walker  and  Mr  Houfi- 
toun  took  place  between  ten  and  eleven  o'^clock  of  tlie  fore- 
noon of  the  said  Monday.  Declares,  that  about  ten  o'clock 
of  the  night  of  Saturday  the  first  day  of  April  current,  the 
declarant,  having  gone  home  to  his  own  house  after  having 
been  out  of  it  for  half-an-hour  or  thereby,  found  that  a  copy 
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of  the  printed  Address  to  the  Inhatntants  of  Great 
and  Irebaid,  before-mentioned,  bad  been  left  during  said 
abwnoe  with  the  declarant^s  wife ;  and  she  told  the  decla- 
nnt  that  it  had  been  left  with  her  by  one  Alexander  Cairdie, 
weaver  in  Johnstone,  a  neighbour  of  the  declarant^s :  That 
tlie  declarant  was  not  informed  by  his  wife  or  by  Cairdie,  of 
any  purpose  for  which  the  said  printed  paper  had  been  so 
left,  nor  did  the  declarant  expect  that  any  such  paper  was  to 
come  to  himi  although  he  had  previously  heard  a  common 
rumour  that  there  was  to  be  a  strike  of  work  on  Monday  the 
Sd  of  April.     Being  now  shewn  a  printed  paper,  entitled 
"  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
dated  Glasgow,  April  1st,  1820,''  and  bearing  to  be  "  by 
Older  of  the  Committee  of  Organization  for  forming  a  Fro- 
visional  Government,''  declares.  That  the  said  paper  is  simi* 
lar  to  that  which  the  declarant  received  as  aforesaid,  and  the 
declarant  now  subscribes  the  said  document  as  relative  here- 
to: That  the  declarant  read  the  said  Address  in  his  house 
that  night  when  he  received  it,  but  he  does  not  recollect  of 
having  carried  it  out  of  his  house  that  night,  nor  of  any  per« 
flOD  having  called  upon  him  that  night  to  see  it :  That  some^ 
body  sent  for  the  Address  to  the  declarant's  house  on  Sunday 
morning  the  Sd  instant,  and  got  it;  but  whoever  it  was  that 
10  sent  for  it  and  got  it,  it  was  never  returned  to  the  decla- 
rant :  That  the  declarant  doe:9  not  recollect  of  having  had 
any  conversation  whatever  with  Cairdie  concerning  that  Ad» 
dress :  That  the  declarant  had  been  in  Paisley  on  the  fore- 
noon of  that  Saturday,  delivering  some  cloth  at  the  ware- 
house of  Mr  Strathearn,  his  employer,  and  he  called  upon 
John  Neil,  weaver  in  Maxwelton-street  of  Paisley,  at  his 
honse,  and  probably  at  his  shop  also,  and  afterwards  met 
with  Neil  on  the  street,  although  he  had  not  seen  him  when 
he  called :    That  the  declarant  had  no  conversation  with 
Neil  on  this  occasion  upon  political  matters,  but  called  up- 
on him  purely  for  civility :    That  upon  Sunday,  the  2d  of 
April  current,  the  declarant  employed  himself  in  walking 
with  John  Smillie  before^mcntioned,  to  Horwood,  and  then 
back  again  to  the  village  of  Slates,  where  they  met  with 
Alexander  Robertson,  weaver  there,  who,  some  time  before 
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that,  had  been  taken  np  and  imprisoned  in  Glaigow^  in 
consequence^  as  was  reported,  of  his  being  at  a  meeting  of 
delegates  there :    That  the  declarant  saw  one  of  the  said 
printed  Addresses  in  a  shop  window  in  Slates  on  that  occa- 
sion :  That  he  saw  and  spoke  with  some  other  Slates  people^ 
and  returned  to  his  own  house  in  the  evening.     Declares, 
that  upon  the  three  following  days,  viz.  Monday,  Tuesday^ 
and  Wednesday,  the  declarant  abstained  from  working,  and 
merely  employed  himself  in  daundering  about  Johnstone 
and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  he  remained  idle  till  he  set  oat 
for  Ecdefechan  on  the  Thursday.    Interrogated  where  tbe 
declarant  was  on  Monday  night  the  Sd  of  April  curroit^ 
when  his  house  was  searched  by  a  party  of  officers,  de- 
clares. That  he  went  and  slept  with  one  Macdougall  a  cot- 
ton-spinner, at  the  cotton-mUl  at  or  near  Johnstone^  comr 
monly  called  Campbeirs  Mill.  Declares,  That  the  declarant 
was  a  soldier  in  the  26th  regiment  of  foot,  and  was  dischar- 
ged from  that  regiment  about  years  ago.    Denies 
having  had  any  conversation  with  John  Fraser,  school-mas- 
ter in  Johnstone^  or  with  any  person  in  his  presence  re- 
specting the  said  Address,  or  its  supposed  consequences;  but 
on  recollection,  he  thinks  it  was  Fraser  who  sent  to  the  de- 
clarant's house  for  said  Address,  and  which  was  never  re- 
turned to  the  declarant  after  Fraser  had  got  it ;  and  the  de- 
clarant does  not  know  how  Fraser  came  to  understand  that 
the  said  Address  was  in  the  declarant's  possession :  That  the 
declarant  saw,  and  along  with  others  read,  a  copy  of  said 
Address,  which  was  posted  up  at  what  is  called  Widow. 
Johnstone's  comer,  in  the  village  of  Johnstone,  but  he  does 
not  recollect  of  having  made  any  observations  thereon  to 
the  by-standers.  Declares,  That  the  declarant  belonged  to 
the  First  Union  Society,  in  Johnstone,  but  was  not  an  of- 
fice-bearer therein,  neither  did  he  give  any  attention  to  who 
might  be  the  office-bearers ;  and  their  meetings  were  some- 
times held  in  one  place  and  sometimes  in  another ;  and  he 
thinks  the  last  time  he  attended  a  meeting  it  was  in  the 
open  street.  Declares,  That  he  attended  the  public  county 
meeting  held  at  Johnstone,  on  the  subject  of  parliamentaiy 
reform,  in  the  beginning  of  winter  last;  but  was  not  one  of 
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the  speakersy  although  he  got  upon  the  hustings ;  and  he 
alio  attended  various  public  meetings  connected  with  some 
business^  at  Meikle  Rigg^s  Muir,  near  Paisley — all  which 
he  declares  to  be  the  truth. 

This  declaration,  consisting  of  this  and  the  eighteen  pre- 
ceding pages,  with  the  marginal  additions  on  page  fifth, 
mnthy  and  thirteenth,  written  by  William  Motherwell, 
8heriff<;lerk  Depute  of  Renfirewshire,  is  freely  and  volun* 
tarily  emitted  by  the  dedarant,  and  on  being  read  over,  is 
adhered  to  by  him^  and  signed  by  him,  along  with  the  She* 
riff^ubstitute^  examinator  at  place  and  date  first  above 
written,  before  the  witnesses— James  Brown,  Superintend- 
ant  of  Police  in  Paisley ;  William  Crichton,  Corporal  of 
Police  for  the  New  Town  of  Paisl^ ;  and  the  said  William 
Motherwell,  eight  words  delete  before  signing. 

(Signed)  James  Speibs. 

Alexander  Campbell. 

Jambs  Brown,  Witness. 
W.  Motherwell,  Witness. 
Will.  Cbichton,  Witness. 


Mr  JJqp^.— Now,  we  will  read  the  Address. 

JIfr  Grant. — Which  of  them?  do  you  read  the  same  as  the 
priioner  refers  to  in  his  examination  ? 

Mr  Hope. — Yes,  the  same  paper. 

Mr  Grant — I  think  they  are  at  liberty  to  read  the  Ad- 
dieis,  it  being  referred  to  in  his  own  declaration.  I  do  not 
^  to  make  objections  where  I  think  I  have  no  cause. 

(The  Address  was  read  asJoUows.) 

address  to  the  inhabitants  of  great  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND* 

^  Friends  and  Countrymen, — Roused  from  that  torpid 
*^  in  which  we  have  been  sunk  for  so  many  years,  we  are 
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at  length  coinpelled»  from  the  extremity  of  our  "'ffiwringi^ 
and  the  contempt  heqped  upon  our  petitions  tar  redrei% 
to  assert  our  rights  at  the  haaard  of  our  lives^  and  prodliiai 
to  the  world  the  real  motives  whidi  (if  not  miarqpreaentad 
by  designing  men,  would  have  united  all  ranks)  have  redu- 
ced us  to  take  up  arms  for  the  redress  of  our  common  grie- 
vances.   The  numerous  publie  meetings  held  throughom 
the  country  has  demonstrated  to  you  that  the  interests  sf 
all  classes  are  the  same.  That  the  protection  of  the  lifeaad 
property  of  the  rich  man  is  the  interest  of  the  poor  mad; 
and  in  return,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  rich  to  protect  the 
poor  fr<mi  the  iron  grasp  of  despotism ;  for  when  its  victitu 
are  exhausted  in  the  lower  circles,  there  is  no  assurance  but 
that  its  ravages  will  be  continued  in  tbe  upper ;  for  once  set 
in  motion^  it  will  continue  to  move  till  a  succession  of  fMS 
tims  fall.  Our  principles  are  few,  and  founded  on  the  bods 
of  our  constitution,  which  were  purchased  with  the  dearest 
blood  of  our  ancestors,  and  which  we  swear  to  transmit  to 
posterity  unsullied,  or  perish  in  the  attempt     Equality  of 
rights  (not  of  property)  is  the  object  for  which  we  ccmtend, 
and  which  we  consider  as  the  only  security  for  our  liberties 
and  lives.     Let  us  shew  to  the  world  that  we  are  not  that 
lawless  sanguinary  rabble  which  our  oppressors  would  per- 
suade the  higher  circles  we  are,  but  a  brave  and  generous 
peeple,  determined  to  be  free.     Liberty  or  Death  is  our 
motto,  and  we  have  sworn  to  return  home  in  triumph,  or 
return  no  more ! — Soldiers  !  shall  you,  countrymen,  bound 
by  the  sacred  obligations  of  an  oath  to  defend  your  country 
and  your  king  from  enemies,  whether  foreign  or  domestiCf 
plunge  your  bayonets  into  the  bosoms  of  fathers  and  bro- 
thers, and  at  once  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  military  despo- 
tism to  the  unrelenting  orders  of  a  cruel  faction  those  feel- 
ings which  you  hold  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mankind  P 
Soldiers,  turn  your  eyes  towards  Spain,  and  there  behold 
the  happy  effects  resulting  from  the  union  of  soldiers  and 
citizens  1  Look  to  that  quarter,  and  there  behold  the  yoke 
of  hated  despotism  broke  by  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
people  and  soldiery,  happily  accomplished  without  blood' 
sbed ;  and  shall  you,  who  taught  those  soldiers  to  fight  the 
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battles  of  liberty,  refuse  to  figbt  those  of  your  own  coimla^  ? 
Forbid  h^  heayen  I  Come  forward^  then,  at  once,  and  free 
your  country  and  your  king  from  the  power  of  those  that 
haTe  held  them  too  too  long  in  thraldom. — Friends  and 
countrymen,  the  eventful  period  has  now  arrived  when  the 
services  of  all  will  be  required  for  the  forwarding  of  an  ob- 
ject so  universally  wished,  and  so  absolutely  necessary. 
Come  forward  then,  and  assist  those  who  have  begun  in  the 
completion  of  so  arduous  a  task,  and  support  the  laudable 
efforts  which  we  are  about  to  make,  to  replace  to  Britons 
those  rights  consecrated  to  them  by  Magna  Charta  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  sweep  from  our  shores  that  corruption 
which  has  degraded  us  below  the  dignity  of  man.     Owing 
to  the  misrepresentations  which  have  gone  abroad  with  re- 
gard to  our  intentions,  we  think  it  indispensably  necessary 
to  declare  inviolable  all  public  and  private  property ;  and 
we  hereby  call  upon  all  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  all  others, 
to  suppress  pillage  and  plunder  of  every  description,  and 
to  endeavour  to  secure  those  guilty  of  such  offences,  that 
they  may  receive  that  punishment  which  such  violation  of 
justice  demands.   In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  during 
the  continuation  of  so  momentous  a  struggle,  we  earnestly 
request  of  all  to  desist  from  their  labour  from  and  after  this 
day,  the  1st  of  Aprils  and  attend  wholly  to  the  recovery  of 
their  rights,  and  consider  it  as  the  duty  of  every  man  not 
to  re>commence  until  he  is  in  possession  of  those  rights 
which  distinguish  the  freeman  from  the  slave,  viz.  that 
^giving  consent  to  the  laws  by  which  he  is  to  be  governed. 
We  therefore  recommend  to  the  proprietors  of  public  works 
^  all  others,  to  stop  the  one  and  shut  up  the  other,  until 
Older  is  restored,  as  we  will  be  accountable  for  no  damages 
wbich  may  be  sustained,  and  which,  after  this  public  inlima- 
^OD,  they  can  have  no  claim  to.  And  we  hereby  give  notice 
to  all  those  who  shall  be  found  carrying  arms  against  those 
who  intend  to  regenerate  this  country,  and  restore  its  inha- 
o^ts  to  their  native  dignity,  we  shall  consider  them  as 
^tors  to  their  country  and  enemies  to  their  king,  and 
^^^  them  as  such. 
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«<  By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Oif^anisation  for  form- 
ing a  Provisioxud  Govemment,  Glasgow,  1st  April,  I88O1 

*<  Britons  !  Qodj  Justice,  the  wishes  of  all  good  men,  are 
with  us ;  join  together  and  make  it  one  cause,  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  shall  hail  the  day  when  the  standard  of 
Liber^  shall  be  raised  on  its  native  soil !'' 


Alexander  Caibdib— «a22^d^  but  did  noi  appear. 

Angus  Cameron — sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr  Hope. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  any  notice  upon  this  person,  Alexander 
Cairdie? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  subpoenaed  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  find  him  at  his  house  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Where  did  you  receive  information  that  he  lived  ? 

Jt.  At  his  father^s  at  Johnstone* 

Q.  Were  you  oftener  there  than  once  i 

A.  Only  once. 

Q.  What  information  did  you  receive  about  him  ? 

A.  They  said  he  was  away  from  home,  and  they  could 
not  tell  where  he  was ;  I  left  the  summons  in  the  hands  of 
his  father. 

Mr  Hope. — There  is  another  officer,  my  lord,  but  it  is 
not  necessary— did  you  make  inquiries  about  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  could  not  learn  any  thing  about  him  ? 

A.  No. 

Xrord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — ^You  will  call  him  upon  his 
subpoena ;  what  is  proper  to  be  done  upon  it  will  be  to  be 
considered  hereafter. 

Lord  Advocate.'-^We  have  closed  the  proof  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown. 
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lard  Justice  C2frAr»— Then  I  think  this  is  the  proper 
time  to  adjoam.  Before  we  can  proceed  with  the  trial,  we 
mast  have  some  little  refreshment  by  sleep  and  otherwise ; 
therefore  I  apprehend  this  is  the  proper  time  for  the  jury 
to  adjonm.  Proper  care  will  be  taken  of  them  where  they 
are  going,  and  we  will  proceed  to-morrow  morning  with 
the  investigation  ;  we  will  make  the  hour  ten  o'clock. 

At  twelve  adjowmed  to  to-morrow  mornings  ten  ddock. 


PAISLEY  CHUKCH. 


Wednesday^  August  %  18JiO. 


(SECOND  DAY.) 


Mr  Sandfbrd, 

May  it  please  your  Lordships — Gentlemen  of  the  Jmy^ 
There  are  no  cases  that  involve  the  question  of  life  and 
death,  which  the  counsel  upon  whom  the  duty  has  devohed 
of  conducting  the  defence,  must  not  view  with  anxiety  and 
fear.  In  the  present  case,  that  anxiety  is  greatly  increaied 
by  the  novel  nature  of  the  present  proceedings,  and  by  the 
nature  of  the  crime  of  which  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  here 
stands  accused.  He  is.  Gentlemen,  indicted  as  having  been 
guilty  of  the  highest  crime  which  is  known  in  the  State— 
of  a  crime  which  is  truly  said  to  include  almost  every  other; 
for  it  is  evident,  that  where  treason  is  committed,  and 
where  rebellion  is  even  partially  successful,  vent  must  be 
given  to  human  passions  and  to  human  iniquity  which  can- 
not easily  be  restrained.  Gentlemen,  my  duty  is^  therefore^ 
an  arduous  one,  and  yours  is  not  less  so — ^you  are  bound 
on  the  one  hand  by  your  oaths,  to  protect  the  country  from 
the  consequences^of  treason  and  rebellion,  if  that  treason  if 
proved ;  and  en  the  other  hand,  you  are  bound  to  protect 
the  liberties  oi*  the  country,  and  every  individual  in  % 
against  the  law  of  treason  being  strained,  and  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  found  guilty  by  inference  and  construction. 

Gentlemen,  the  present  are  cases  which  a  jury  is  bonnd 
to  view  with  peculiar  jealousy — in  them  the  State  is  tbe 
prosecutor — ^against  the  prisoners  all  the  legal  talents  at 
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tbe  bar  are  generally  employed ;  and  at  the  same  time,  if  the 
kw  is  strained  beyond  its  proper  limits,  every  danger  to  the 
iberties  of  the  sabject  may  be  feared. 

Gentlemen,  this  has  been  the  view  of  every  l^alphiloso^ 
pher— Judge  Blackstone  states^  *'  As  this  is  die  highest  civil 
srime  which,  (considered  as  a  member  of  the  community,) 
any  man  con  possibly  commit ;  it  ought  therefore  to  be  the 
most  precisely  ascertained.  For,  if  the  crime  of  High  Trea- 
son be  indeterminate,  this  alone,  says  the  President  Mon- 
tesquieu, is  sufficient  to  make  any  government  degenerate 
into  arbitrary  power."    Here  the  opinion  of  President 
Montesquieu  is  founded  upon,  one  of  the  greatest  philo- 
sophers of  the  day,  and  the  learned  Judge  goes  on  to  ob- 
Knre,  **  And  yet,  by  the  ancient  common  law,  there  was  a 
great  latitude  left  in  the  breast  of  the  Judges  to  determine 
what  was  Treason  or  not,  so  whereby  the  creatures  of  ty- 
nmnical  princes  had  opportunity  to  create  abundance  of 
constructive  treasons,  that  is,  to  raise,  by  forced  and  arbi- 
tnrj  constructions,  offences  into  the  crime  and  punishment 
of  treason  which  never  were  suspected  to  be  such."    These 
observations,  Gentlemen,  I  request  you  to  carry  alpng  with 
yon  in  the  course  of  the  present  investigation. 

In  order  to  define  what  Treason  is,  the  statute  of  Edward 
IIL  which  has  already  been  quoted  to  you,  was  enacted. 
Lord  Coke  observes,  upon  that  statute,  that  ^  except  it  be 
Magna  Charta,  no  other  Act  of  Parliament  hath  had  more 
iKmour  given  unto  it  by  the  King,  Lords,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  the  Commons  of  the  realm  for  the  time  be- 
ing m  full  Parliament,  than  this  Act  concerning  Treason 
hath  bad."  Lord  Coke  states,  that  in  after  times,  all  law- 
yers, and  every  individual  in  the  land,  had  concurred  in 
CBUttg  that  Parliament  Benedictum  Parliament,  the  Bless- 
^  Parliament ;  and  so  it  was,  for,  along  with  Magna 
^arta,  that  act  was  the  foundation  on  which  the  British 
liberties  have  been  raised.  Gentlemen,  that  statute  enaets^ 
1^  there  are  two  modes  of  Treason,  the  one  is  compass- 
^  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King,  and  the  other  is 
^  levying  war  against  the  King ;  of  eith^  of  those  Trea- 
^^  a  jHTisoBer  who  is  accused,  must  be  prova^  attainted; 
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that  word  pnmdbhf  being  of  veiy  great  conteqnence  ibr 
you  to  attend  to. 

Lord  Coke  states,  that  ^*  in  this  branch  four  things  aie 
to  be  observed ;  first,  this  word  pr&otMyy  that  is^  upon  di- 
rect and  manifest  proof,  not  upon  conjectural  presumptioDi 
or  inferences  or  strains  of  wit,  but  upon  good  and  sufficiait 
proof;  and  herein  the  adverb /irovodi^  hath  a  great  fiiree^ 
and  signifieth  a  direct  and  plain  proof;  which  word  the 
King,  ihe  Lords,  and  Commons  in  Parliament,  did  use,  fiv 
that  the  offence  was  so  heinous,  and  was  so  heavily  and  se- 
verely punished  as  none  other  the  like ;  and  therefore  the 
ofiender  must  provably  be  attainted,  which  words  are  ai 
forcible  as  upon  direct  and  manifest  proo£  Note,  the  word 
is  not  provahhf^  for  then  commune  argumentum  might  have 
served,  but  the  word  is  provahly  be  attainted.'' 

Lord  Hale  also  states,  that  <*  compassing  or  imaginiiig 
singly  of  itself,  is  an  internal  act,  and  without  something  to 
manifest  it,  could  not  possibly  fall  under  any  judicial  cog- 
nizance^ but  of  God  alone;  and  therefore  this  statute  re- 
quires such  an  overt  act  as  may  render  the  compassing  or 
imagining  capable  of  a  trial  and  sentence  by  human  judi- 
cature." Gentlemen,  these  words  show  to  you  that  the 
overt  act  must  be  such  as  to  afford  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  guilty  intention  of  the  mind ;  without  such  guilty  inten- 
tion no  act  in  itself  can  be  culpable,  actits  rumjbicit  rem 
nisi  mens  sit  rea ;  the  act  does  not  make  the  person  guilty 
if  the  mind  itself  is  not  culpable.  Therefore  you  must  be  sa- 
tisfied that  the  act  founded  upon  in  proof  of  the  Treason 
arises  from  intention  and  desire  to  raise  rebellion  in  the  state^ 
either  to  compass  the  King's  death,  or  to  levy  war  against 
him. 

Gentlemen,  as  instances  what  those  overt  acts  are^  which, 
under  the  charge  of  compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of 
the  King,  are  considered  sufficient  proof  of  the  Treason}  I 
have  to  state  to  you,  that  conspiring  for  the  death  of  the 
King  may  be  proved,  either  by  evidence  of  an  actual  con- 
spiracy to  that  effect,  or  by  proof  of  certain  acts  which  aie 
held  in  law  to  evince  the  same  intention :  thus  the  chaig^ 
may  he  proved  by  imprisoning  the  King,  or  taking  steps  fef 
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that  parpose^  because,  as  Foster  observes,  ^^  the  distance 
l)etweeii  the  prisons  of  princes  and  their  graves  is  short^ 
[n  the  same  manner,  where  there  is  a  conspiracy  to  depose 
lie  King,  this  is  held  to  be  an  overt  act  of  compassing  his 
leath ;  to  levy  war  is  compassing  the  King's  deaths  because 
no  one  can  levy  war  without  putting  his  life  in  danger.  Com- 
rassing  to  levy  war  against  the  King's  person  is  likewise 
in  overt  act  of  compassing  his  death ;  but  it  must  be  made 
rat,  that  it  is  not  a  compassing  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
abont  any  general  measure,  such  as  removing  all  indosures, 
or  changing  the  religion  of  the  country,  but  a  compassing  to 
lerf  war  in  order  to  compel  the  King  to  change  his  mea- 
sures, or  to  do  some  act  generally. 

Mr  Justice  Foster  states  here^  that  *^  levying  war  is  an 
orert  act  of  compassing;  and  under  the  limitations  stated 
in  the  next  chapter,  conspiring  to  levy  war  likewise  is  an 
overt  act  within  this  branch."  The  author  here  alludes  to 
certain  limitations  to  be  stated  in  the  next  chapter;  and 
dierefinre,  that  you  may  have  before  you  what  is  such  a  con- 
i|uring  as  may  be  founded  on  to  prove  the  compassing,  I 
ihall  state  to  you  the  limitations  alluded  to  in  the  next  chap- 
ter. 

Gentlemen,  Judge  Foster  goes  on  to  state  the  two  modes 
of  levying  war ; — the  first,  where  there  is  a  direct  levying  of 
war,  by  raising  troops  and  marching  in  battle  array  against 
the  forces  of  the  King ;  he  then  proceeds  to  state  what  is 
A  constructive  levying  of  war,  where  the  parties  do  not 
ippear  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  but 
*bere  they  are  marching  with  weapons  to  bring  about  some 
gsneral  purpose  by  force ;  for  instance,  he  states,  that  *'  In- 
nrrections  in  order  to  throw  down  all  inclosures,  to  alter 
the  established  law  or  change  the  religion,  to  enhance  the 
price  of  all  labour,  or  to  open  all  prisons;  all  risings  in 
order  to  effect  these  innovations,  of  a  public  and  general 
ooncem,  by  an  armed  force,  arc,  in  construction  of  law, 
High  Treason,  within  the  clause  of  levying  war ;  for  though 
they  are  not  levelled  at  the  person  of  the  King,  they  are 
Against  his  Royal  Majesty ;  and,  besides,  they  have  a  direct 
^ondency  to  dissolve  all  the  bonds  of  society,  and  to  destroy 
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all  proper^  and  all  government  too,  by  nnmben  and  m 
anned  force.''  Here  there  is  no  dispute  that  snch  a  iMng 
as  this,  is  a  levjing  of  war,  which  would  render  the  pemn 
liable  to  the  pains  of  High  Treason,  who  is  proved  to  hsve 
been  guilty  of  it;  but  be  immediately  states  in  the  Teiy  not 
section,  *^  But  a  bare  conspiracy  for  effecting  a  rising  for  die 
purposes  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  sections,  and  in  the 
next,  is  not  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  Kin^s  deaAi 
nor  will  it  come  under  any  ipecies  of  Treason  within  tbe 
S5th  Edward  III.,  unless  the  rising  be  efiected,  and  in  tint 
case  the  conspirators,  as  well  as  actors,  will  all  be  eqosllf 
guilty ;  for  in  High  Treason  of  all  kinds,  all  the  parttdpa 
criminis  are  principals." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  Judge  Foster,  though  the  highest  n- 
thority  on  the  subject  of  the  laws  of  Treason,  is  not  the  only 
authority  who  states  the  law  thus.  The  same  doctrine  is  kid 
down  by  every  legal  authority  on  the  subject  of  Treason; 
and  I  would  challenge  the  learned  Counsel  for  the  Crown 
to  produce  one  authority  in  which  that  doctrine  is  not 
supported.  It  is  laid  down  by  Lord  Hale^  in  a  pange 
which  I  will  read  presently.  East,  in  his  Pleas  cf  the 
Crown,  states,  <^  Lord  Hale,  indeed,  in  his  summary,  spesk- 
ing  of  this  head  of  Treason,  says,  conspiring  to  levy  war  is 
no  overt  act,  unless  levied,  because  it  relates  to  a  distinct 
treason.'^  Then  he  goes  on,  "  This  doctrine  is  tme  if  con- 
fined to  a  constructive  levying  of  war,  such  as  to  pull  doim 
inclosures,  to  lower  the  markets  or  the  like ;  but  the  reason 
assigned  is  a  bad  one^  for  the  levying  war  against  the 
is  not  in  all  cases  a  distinct  Treason.  If  a  war  be 
against  his  person,  it  will  equally  fall  within  this  branch  of 
Treason  as  an  overt  act  of  compassing  his  death  ;***  therefore, 
you  see  that  Mr  East  states  it  as  law,  that  conspiring  to 
kvy  a  constructive  war  is  not  Treason.  Gentlemen,  I  msj 
read  you  an  authority  which  is  certainly  the  highest  we 
have  in  this  country,  upon  all  points  of  criminal  law,  name- 
ly, that  of  Hume,  in  which  he  says,  <^  It  may  be  observed 
respecting  those  constructive  ways  of  levying  war  whidi 
have  no  immediate  relation  to  the  person  or  government  of 
the  King,  that  the  bare  cons^^iracy  to  engage  in  them  is  not 
an  overt  act  o/'comp(W«ingtli€  KiTig'n  deatV^\X.\%^We 
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the  intended  war  is  to  dethrone^  impriaoDi  or  constrain  the 
King,  or  to  have  any  power  over  him.'* 

Gentlemen,  the  passage  in  Lord  Hale^  which  I  could  not 
before  find,  is  this :  <^  An  assembly  to  levy  war  against  the 
King,  either  to  depose,  or  restrain,  or  enforce  him  to  any 
Kt,  or  to  come  to  his  presence^  to  remove  his  counsellors 
or  ministers,  or  to  fight  against  the  King's  lieutenant  or 
mUitary  commissionate  officers,  is  an  overt  act  proving 
the  compassing  of  the  death  of  the  King,  for  such  a  war  is 
directed  against  the  very  person  of  the  King,  and  he  tliat 
designs  to  fight  against  the  King  cannot  but  know,  at  least, 
it  must  hazard  his  life ;  such  was  the  case  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex  and  some  others/'  This  shews  the  distinction  that 
exists  between  the  levying  war  against  the  person  of  the 
Kb^  and  the  constructive  levying  of  war  where  the  insur- 
tection  is  purposed  to  accomplish  some  general  object 

But  eicamples  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  last 
entoiy  which  will  distmctly  shew  the  nature  of  the  difference 
tkst  exists  between  the  actual  and  constructive  levying  of 
wir  against  the  King.  You  all  know  that  when  Prince 
Charles  landed  in  this  country,  he  collected  an  army  around 
Udi  and  levied  war.  Now,  every  one  who  joined  his  stand- 
tid  was  guilty  of  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  death  of 
tbe  King.  Again,  during  the  reign  of  George  I.,  a  body  of 
people  assembled  in  London,  and  proceeded,  with  great  tu- 
mult and  violence,  to  pull  down  all  the  meeting-houses  of 
Ik  dissenters.  They  thus  interfered  with  a  general  law  of 
As  state,  and  were,  under  the  constrtuiAon  qflawy  consider! 
^  guilty  of  levying  war.  But  while,  in  the  first  case^  the 
tee  oonspiraqr  was  an  overt  act  of  Treason,  it  would  not 
Itive  been  so  in  the  latter ;  for  the  law  in  such  a  case  re- 
Viires  the  design  to  be  actually  carried  into  execution.  So 
^  the  conspiracy  alone  is  not  an  overt  act  of  compassing 
^he  death  of  the  King. 

Now,  having  made  these  explanations,  I  must  request 
^»i  Gentlemen,  to  look  at  the  indictment.  We  there  find 
bar  counts  or  charges  of  High  Treason ;  the  first  two  are 
lader  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third,  which  was  read  to 
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you,  Und  the  next  two  are  stated  to  be  under  the*  statute  of 
the  d6th  of  George  the  Thirdy  a  statute  made  in  the,re^ 
of  the  late  King^  after  an  attempt  had  been  made  npooUi 
person*  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  have  already  explained  to  jm 
what  has  been  held,  under  the  statute  of  Edward  the  TUfA 
to  be  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  King^s  death,  wi 
what  I  have  now  to  submit  is  this,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  statute  of  the  S$th  George  III.,  on  which  the  two  kit 
counts  in  this  indictment  are  framed,  which  at  all  alters  idiat 
was  the  previous  law  of  the  land.  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  lay 
down  this  on  higher  authority  than  that  of  the  late  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  Lord  Ellenborough.  In  lus  .chai]ge  m 
the  case  of  Watson,  he  states,  <*  There  has  been  anotbdr 
statute  lately  passed,  namely,  in  the  S6th  of  the  present 
King,  not  so  much  enacting  any  new  Treasons,  as  dedarix^ 
those  things  to  be  substantive  Treasons  which  had  been 
by  various  constructions,  from  time  to  time^  made  upon  the 
statute  of  the  £5th  Edward  III.,  deemed  the  strongest  and 
most  pregnant  overt  acts  of  several  Treasons  apeoifiedii 
that  statute.^  In  this  passage,  therefore.  Lord  EIlenbwHi^ 
fixes,  that  the  counts  in  this  indictment  framed  upon  the  laat 
statute  are  not  new  Treasons,  but  are  only  substantive  Trea- 
sons, of  what  were  formerly  overt  acts  under  the  statute  of 
Edward  the  Third. 

He  afterwards  goes  on  to  say,  *^  These  four  chgrgieib*-* 
the  indictment  was  exactly  framed  in  the  same  wonds  sb 
the  present,-^^  are  competently  framed  upoQ  the  langwigs 
of  the  statute  of  25th  Edward  IIL,  and  S6th  Geoi^  III.> 
which  latter  statute  is  not  directly  introductory  of  any  ftfv 
law  on  the  stibfect  of  Treason^  except  inasmuch  as  it  niake% 
in  certain  instances,  that  which  was  before  evidence^  in  (be 
way  of  overt  acts,  of  the  crime  of  Treason,  under  the.85di 
Edward  III.«  in  future  substantive  Treasons  of  themsdve^ 
under  the  statute  of  the  36th  George  the  Third."^ 

Gentlemen,  this  law  was  likewise  laid  down  in  die  spe^ 
of  the  learned  Counsel  for  the  Crown  on  that  occsei^n- 
Gentlemen,  in  that  speech  it  is  stated :  <^The  secondandik 
fourth  counts  are  founded  upon  a  later  statute^  the  S6tbpi 
the  present  King,  chapter  7,  which,  though  it  has  enact- 
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me&tff  peculiar  to  itseli^  and  different  in  terms  from  the 
itatute  of  Edward  IIL^  yet  does  not,  in  my  mind,  very  ma- 
terially alter  the  law  of  Treason^  except  in  one  respect, 
becaosei  tfa^re  is  nothing,  as  it  appears  to  me,  stated  in  that 
statute  of  the  S6th  Of  the  King,  as  far  as  relates  to  this  case, 
which,  though  stated  as  Treason,  as  substantive  Treason, 
would  not,  if  committed,  have  been  an  overt  act,  manifest- 
ing snch  Treasons  as  are  stated  in  the  statute  of  Edward 
theThird," 

Now,  Grentlemen,  if  I  have  succeeded  in  shewing  you  that 
a  conspiraicy  to  levy  a  constructive  war  against  Uie  King 
was  not  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  King^s  death,  under 
the  statute  of  the  £5th  Edward  III.,  neither  is  it  now  a  sub- 
stantive Treason  under  the  statute  of  the  86th  George  III. ; 
andt  Oentlemen,  I  think  that  the  very  words  of  the  statute 
are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  distinction  which  I  have  now 
drawn  was  taken  by  the  framers  of  the  statute  at  the  very 
lime  it  was  enacted.    The  statute  enacts,  (after  the  preamble 
stating  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  upon  the  person  of 
the  King,)  <*  That  if  any  person,  after  the  passing  of  this  act, 
shall  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend  death  or 
destmcdon,  or  any  bodily  harm  tending  to  death  or  de- 
■tmction,  maim  or  wounding,  imprisonment  or  restraint 
of  the  person  of  the  King,  his  heirs  and  successors,  or  to 
depriTe  or  depose  him  or  them  from  the  style,  honour,  or 
kingly  name  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this  realm,  or  of  any 
other  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  or  countries,  or  to  levy 
imr  against  his  Majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  in  order, 
by  force  or  constraint,  to  compel  him  or  them  to  change 
Us  dr  their  measures  or  counsels."    Now,  these  are  the 
words  of  the  statute  on  which'  the  count  of  this  indictment 
is*  ftamed ;  it  is  framed  upon  the  words :  ^  To  levy  war 
against  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  within  this 
realjD,  in  order,  by  force  or  constraint,  to  compel  him  or 
them  to  diange  his  or  their  measures  or  counsels/'    After 
thii^  the  statute  proceeds  to  devise  what  is  a  new  Treason, 
hat  upon  which  this  indictment  is  not  framed,  and  there- 
fim  it  does  not  at  present  come  under  your  consideration, 
Tlw  new  Treason  is  in  these  words,  separating  it  ftom  \ba 
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iint  Treason ;  ^'  Or  !n  order  to  put  any  force  or  ooottndiit 
upon,  or  to  intimidate  or  orerawe  bodi  Hooaea,  or  eitlMr 
Hooie  of  Parliament/   Now,  Gentlemen,  if  to  complete 
levy  a  force  in  order  to  overawe  both  Honsei  of  PailiaBMBt 
had  been  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  King's  death,  that 
would  have  been  no  use  in  putting  it  in  as  a  substantive  aid 
distinct  Treason  in  thisact^  because  it  would  havefalleii  under 
the  first  part  of  the  statute,  making  it  a  Treason  to  levy  war 
against  the  King^  in  order  to  compel  him  to  change  hn  nes> 
sures ;  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  ia 
order  to  overawe  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  of  eoone 
to  make  them  pass  any  Act  of  Parliament  that  the  conspinh 
tors  may  think  necessary,  is  not  an  overt  act  of  compassing 
to  levy  war  against  the  King  in  order  to  compel  him  to 
change  his  measures.    The  Treasons  are  completely  db* 
tinct ;  they  are  separated  by  the  very  act  on  which  this  ia* 
dictment  is  founded,  and  if  all  that  is  proved  to  you  is^  thst 
there  was  a  conspiracy  to  levy  a  force  to  overawe  boA 
Houses  of  Parliament,  or  to  force  them  to  pass  an  act,  yea 
cannot  find  that  was  a  conspiracy  to  compass  the  Kioffs 
death,  or  to  compel  him  to  change  his  measures ;  it  is  en- 
dent  that  the  intention  of  the  legislature  was  to  make  it  a 
substantive  Treason,  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy  to  levy  wsr 
against  the  King  as  an  individual,  ta  force  him,  in  his  oan 
person,  to  go  into  certain  measures,  or  to  change  bis  eona* 
sellors,  but  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  legislatme, 
under  these  words,  to  comprehend  a  conspiracy  to  raisea 
force  to  alter  any  of  the  established  laws  of  the  countrj.   I 
have  shewn  you  that  to  raise  a  force  to  alter  those  ests^ 
blished  laws,  is  a  constructive  levying  of  war,  which  ii 
not  a  levying  of  war  directed  against  the  Kinjfs  persoa^ 
therefore  it  must  be  made  out  to  you  clearly  and  distinctlff 
that  there  was  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  and 
others,  to  levy  war  to  attack  the  King  in  his  person,  to 
compel  him  to  alter  his  measures  or  change  his  counseHon, 
or  to  compel  him  to  consent  to  an  improper  law,  before  yoo 
can  find  him  guilty  under  the  fourth  count  of  this  indiii* 
ment.    Gentlemen,  it  was  stated  by  the  learned  Solicitor- 
Genera/,  in  opening  this  case,  that  it  was  the  ikitentioi 
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^  the  coupirators^  among  whom  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
mm  ooBf  to  levy  war  for  the  purpose  of  4>btaining  a  reform 
ia  Parliament.  NoW|  that  is  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  to 
alter  ooe  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  but  it  ia  not  a  con- 
ipiracy  to  levy  war  to  compel  the  King  to  change  his  mea- 
or  counsels^  because  the  obtaining  Universal  Suffrage 
Annual  Parliaments  does  not  depend  on  the  King^  but 
on  the  Legislature  alone. 

-  Gentlemen^  the  arguments  which  I  have  now  stated  to 
yoa  shortly^  wUl  be  much  better  and  more  strongly  stated 
to  yon  by  my  learned  Friend  who  is  to.  follow  on  the  same 
•idek  It  is  now  necessary  that  I  should  call  your  attention 
shortly  to  the  facts  of  this  case.  I  shall  not  detain  you  by 
going  over  the  evidence  at  length,  because  it  is  not  my  duty 
it  present  to  do  so ;  my  duty  is  shortly  to  open  to  you  the 
case  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  it  will  be  for  my  learned 
Friend  to  sum  up  and  make  his  observations  at  length  on 
the  evidence. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  heard  this  case  last  night,  I  certain- 
ly ooDsidered,  from  the  immense  mass  of  evidence  which 
waa  floating  in  my  mind^  that  a  much  stronger  ease  had 
been  made  out  against  the  prisojier  at  the  bar,  than  from 
iifting  that  evidence^  and  laying  aside  all  those  parts 
which  appear  useless  and  unnecessary,  I  can  find.  Gentle- 
meiit  the  whole  case,  as  far  as  I  caa  make  it  out  on  the 
pairt  of  the  Crown,  is  this :  that  upo9  the  Saturday,  the 
fiiat  of  April,  the  prisoner  was  in  possession  of  a  copy  of 
the  treasonable  Address  which  has  been  read  in  evidence 
befiare  you ; — that  on  the  Monday  morning,  he  was  found 
with  a  crowd  at  Mr  Houstoun's  mill,  and  then  be  and 
another  had  some  conversation  with  Mr  JHoustoun  with 
icgard  to  stopping  the  mills ; — that  from  that  he  attended  a 
meeting  at  twelve  o^clocl^  in  the  forenoon,  at  the  School 
Oreei^  where  he  is  proved  to  have  been.  Some  of  the 
witnesses  depone  that  he  spoke  a  ^w  words,  but  none  of 
them  depone  to  wha);  these  words  were ;  and  it  is  evident 
thaty  in  any  jother  respect,  he  was  not  an  active  party  at  the 
jpceting;  but  a  treasonable  Address  was  there  read  and  com* 
npon  by  some  peraon  present.  The  prisoner  is  then 
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stated  to  have  gone  to  the  Hagg  MiU^  whidi  was  atopped  f 
and  from  that  period  yon  know  notbhig  noro  about  Um^ 
except  the  adminion  in  hit  declaraliooy  that  he  want  into 
a  tpirit-ihop  whilst  the  mob  were  at  Cartride  MiO^  and 
afterwards  proceeded  on  his  road  without  again  joining  Ae 
mob ;  there  is  no  further  evidence  laid  before  yon.  Now^ 
Gentlemen^  it  is  on  this  case^  slight  as  it  appears  to  be^  that 
the  Counsel  for  the  Crown  call  upon  yon  to  return  a  Terdic^ 
finding  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  guilty  of  High  Tnt^ 
son.  They  do  not  prove  that  he  was  any  otherwise  eogSr 
ged  in  the  mob|  than  having  been  among  them^  as  many  an- 
Goncemed  spectators  might  have  been  \  they  merely  prova 
his  presence  at  the  stoppage  of  the  Hagg  Millf  -and  his  pre? 
sence  upon  the  field  where  the  meeting  was,  and  that  is  dw 
whole  that  has  been— •!  believe  I  am  stating  it  correctly 
when  I  say,  that  is  the  whole  that  has  been  laid  in  evidaio0 
before  you. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  let  us  go  to  the  beginning  of  this  dsji 
and  observe  what  acts  the  prisoner  has  been  guilty  of,  which 
are  to  be  found  by  you  to  be  overt  acts  of  High  TreaioDi 
The  Counsel  of  the  Crown  have  not  proved  that  there  was 
any  particular  conspiracy,  but  they  wish  to  connect  the  pri- 
soner with  a  general  conspiracy,  which  is  said  to  have  ariien 
in  the  publication  of  the  treasonable  Address.  Bnt,  Gefltl^ 
men,  the  mere  presence  of  a  person,  when  a  conspire^  is  en* 
tefied  into  to  depose  the  King,  is  not  of  itself  an  overt  set^ 
^hich  could  justify  any  Jury  in  finding  him  guilty  of  High 
Treason.  It  is  admitted  by  every  law  authority,  that  udIbm 
this  presence  is  followed  out  by  some  other  act,  the  indi^doal 
may  be  guilty  of  misprision  of  Treason,  from  his  not  stating 
what  that  consultation  was ;  but  his  mere  presence  will  not 
make  him  guilty  of  High  Treason,  much  less  will  it  do  lo 
in  the  case  of  a  tumultuous  assemblage,  where  there  might 
be  many  parties  not  aware  of  any  single  object  that  the  mob 
may  have,  who  might  have  been  there  merely  as  spectatorii 
or  urged  by  curiosity  to  know  what  was  going  on. 

Now,  we  will  lay  it  in  evidence  before  you,  that  curiosity 
was  the  motive  which  first  induced  the  prisoner  to  join  the 
mob  on  the  Monday  mormng*  Wc  shall  prove,  that  the  only 
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actiTe  thare  he  took  in  the  morning  was,  upon  seeing  the 
crowd  jostling  and  poshing  Mr  Houstoun,  when  he  said^  that 
it  was  a  abame  to  insult  Mr  Houstoun ;  and  that  if  they  want« 
ed  any  thing,  they  ought  to  send  persons  to  speak  to  him. 
It  #in  be  established,  that  after  this,  although  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Walker  was  chosen  to  speak  to  Mr  Houstoun,  he, 
Spain,  never  said  a  single  word  to  Mr  Houstoun,  nor  took 
any  ai^ve  part  in  the  consultation ;  he  was  undoubtedly  a 
witness  to  what  was  said;  he  heard  the  caution,  intended 
to  be  frigidly,  which  that  man.  Walker,  was  giving  to  Mr 
Honstonn,  when  he  advised  him,  that  if  he  did  not  shut  up 
hit  mill,  the  Provisional  Government  would  not  pay  any  da- 
mages his  property  might  receive ;  but  he  never  said  a  word 
that  induced  Mr  Houstoun  to  think  he  took  an  active  part 
ia  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting.  To  this  effect  that  gen- 
tfeman  has  declared ;  and  do  any  of  the  parties  force  him 
to  shut  up  his  mill  i  No.  Upon  his  hot  taking  the  proffered 
advice^  and  saying  that  he  had  no  wish  to  make  any  claim  for 
damages  on  the  Provisional  Government,  they  all  retire,  and 
leave  him  in  peace;  you  know  nothing  more  of  them,  except 
from  the  statement  of  Mr  Campbell,  that  as  they  were  going 
away,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  said,  ^*  Let  the  friends  of  free* 
d<Hn  meet  at  twelve  o'^clock."  Then  you  find  him  at  this  meet- 
ing, among  hundreds  of  people  also  assembled  ;  there  is  no 
pr«xif  that  he  was  connected  with  Walker,  in  tearing  down 
the  Proclamation,  and  in  the  reading  it  at  the  meeting ;  there 
is  no  proof  that  he  made  any  treasonable  declaration  or  speech 
at  that  meeting;  the  whole  that  is  stated  by  any  one  of  the 
witnesses,  and  even  by  Smith,  who  seemed  to  go  as  far  as  any 
man  could  do,  to  convict  him ;  he  thought  the  whole  of  the 
foor  ^>oke,  but  he  did  not  know  whether  Speirs  spoke  or  not. 
Now,  Gentlemen,  we  shall  prove  that  Mr  Campbell  was 
mistaken  when  he  thought  the  prisoner  used  the  words  he 
attributed  to  him,  for  they  were  spoken  by  another  indivi- 
dual ;  and  those  around  did  not  hear  Speirs  say  a  single 
word,  but  will  testify  that  the  expressions  were  used  by  Wal- 
ker; we  shall  also  prove,  by  the  evidence  of  numbers  pre- 
sent, that  instead  of  being  one  of  the  original  formers  of  this 
flseetiDg^  Speics  was  accidentally  in  the  front  of  the  crowd. 
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and  was  forced  in  by  the  crowd,  along  with  the  thvee  am 
who  took  the  lead;  and  not  a  single  person  who  was  there 
present  heard  him  speak.  I  do  not  call  these  witnessss  to 
disprove  what  other  witnesses  may  haye  said,  as  ^  his  sd« 
dressing  a  few  words  to  those  around  him,  bat  to  shew  thst 
he  took  no  active  pa|t  in  the  meeting,  and  caii  never  h^ 
viewed  as  a  ringleadeir  in  the  attempt  to  stop  the  works. 

Gentlemen,  on  going  to  the  Hagg  Mill,  it  will  be  shewn, 
that  Speirs  was  not  with  the  mob,  but  remained  at  some  dis- 
tance behind^  following,  evidently  without  any  further  inten- 
tion than  that  of  seeing  what  was  going  to  take  place;  and, 
Gentlemeui  it  is  rather  an  extraordinary  thing,  th^  the  only 
interference  which  Speirs  seems  to  have  taken  at  the  Hsgg 
Millj  was  that  of  preventing  the  mob  from  committing  uxf 
outrage.  It  is  stated  by  some  of  the  viritnessesi  that  a  peryon 
said,  *<  Send  away  that  old  man^  and  the  crowd  will  retire 
quietly."  I  believe  the  proof  will  shew  that  it  was  Speirs  who 
said  so ;  and  you  therefore  have  it  in  evidence,  that  he  intend- 
ed to  prevent  any  outrage  from  being  committed  on  these 
mills,  and  accordingly  desired  Stevenson,  the  overseer  of  the 
work,  to  send  away  that  old  man,  lest  the  mob  should  do  an; 
damage  to  them. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  we  shall  shew  that  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the  Cartside  Mill  with  the 
mob,  went  along  with  a  friend  tp  a  house  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Now,  I  ask,  was  this  the  action  of  an  active  leader 
in  a  treasonable  conspiracy  against  the  ^tate  ?  Is  it  credible 
that,  if  anxiously  employed  in  furthering  the  work  of  tres- 
soUf  the  prisoner  would  so  carelessly  have  left  it  uncomple* 
ted  ?  Does  not  the  fact  prove,  pn  the  contrary,  that  his  pre- 
sence was  the  result  of  idleness  and  curiosity,  and  that  he  had 
no  idea  or  intention  of  engaging  in  the  plans  ascribed  to 
him? 

You  have  heard  it  said,  that  other  mills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood were  stopped ;  but  I  need  scarcely  observe  to  ypu,  tbat^ 
whether  that  statement  is  true  or  false,  it  can  have  no  effect 
upon  your  verdict  in  the  present  case,  as  the  prisoner  was 
no  party  to  such  proceedings. 

Now,  Gentlemen^  there  is  only  one  other  point  to  be  al*; 


jhided  to.  14  ift  the  loat  with  which  I  shaU  think  it  necemry 
to  d^t^in  jQUfand  r^ards  the  proof  to  be  brought  at  to  the 
prifoner*!  previous  character.  Persona  who  have  known  him 
fer  many  years  will  bear  testimony  to  his  sober,  peaceable^ 
and  }u|diiitrioii8  conduct ;  they  will  declare  that  he  was  not 
a  man  likely  to  engage  in  those  treasonable  designs  that  are 
imputed  to  him ;  and^  where  a  doubtful  case  exists,  «uch 
evidence  is  entitled  to  weight, 

G^tlemen,  it  is  a  merciful  provision  in  our  law,  and  will 
be  so  stated  to  you  from  the  Bench,  that,  in  every  case  at- 
tended i|riti|i  difficulty  and  doubt,  the  Jury  are  bound  to  lean 
towards  the  accused.  Therefore,  if  you  have  any  doubt  on 
the  law ;  namely,  whether,  in  point  of  law,  a  conspiracy  of 
the  nature  of  that  charged  is  an  overt  act  to  compass  the 
denth  of  the  King ;  or,  if  you  have  any  doubt  on  the  fact, 
namely,  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
W;V  an  active  leader  in  such  a  conspiracy,  it  is  yopr  l^ounden 
duty  to  return  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 


EVIDENCE  FOR  THE  PRISONER. 

Neil  M*Vicar — sworn, 

Examified  by  Mr  Grant. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  i 
A.  A  cotton-spinner. 
Q.  Where? 
A.  At  Eldersley. 
Q.  Where  is  Eldersley  ? 

A.  It  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Paisley. 
Q.  Whose  mill  is  it  ? 
A.  Mr  King's. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  crowd  coming  to  King's  Mill 
some  time  in  the  beginning  of  April  ? 
A^  No,  at  Eldersley  there  was  none  came  till  the  afternoon. 
Q.  Was  there  a  crowd  came  in  the  aftef noon  i 
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A^  They  did  not  oome  there  with  tn  intenlioii  to  ttop 
the  work»  they  were  only  pasring  there  in  the  afteriKxnL 
Q«  Has  Mr  King  more  mills  than  onef 
J.  Two. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  Mr  Houstoun's  Laigh  Mill  ? 
ji.  About  a  mill,  1  think. 

Q.  Were  yon  at  Mr  Hoostoun's  Laigh  M91  that  Atjt 
■JL%  Yes* 

Q.  Did  yoxk  see  a  crowd  there  P 
^  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  the  mill  otherwise  called  the  Old  Mill  \    . 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  this? 
A*  It  was  after  ten  o'clock. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 
^.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  you  see  him  with  the  crowd  at  the  Laigh  Millf 

xL  •    X  6S» 

Q.  Did  he  appear  to  you  to  be  taking  any  active  part  in 
that  crowd  \ 

A.  None. 

Q.  Pid  you  see  that  crowd  go  away  from  the  Laigh 
Mill,  and  where  did  it  proceed  to  ? 

A,  It  proceeded  to  the  green  in  Johnstone. 

Q.  Is  there  a  Mr  Campbell  has  a  house  near  there  \ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  crowd  opposite  to  Mr  Campbell's 
house  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  there  ? 

A.  No,  I  could  not  say  that  I  could  partipul^ize  him 
among  the  rest  before  Mr  Campbell's  house. 

Q.  Did  he  appear  to  be  taking  any  active  part  there  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  that  I  could  particularize  him  amoDg 
the  rest ;  I  did  not  hear  him  say  any  thing  there. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — Can  you  tal^c  upon  you  to  say  yoo 
saw  him  at  all  ? 

A.  Before  Mr  Campbell's  house,  I  could  not  particularize 
him. 
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Q.  Did  yoa  see  him  before  Mr  Campbeirt  boiue  ? 

A.  I  saw  him  at  the  Laigh  Mill,  but  I  did  not  see  him 
efore  Mr  Campbell's  hmise. 

Mr  Gron^— It  is  close  by  Mr  Houston's  MiO  ? 

A.  Yes,  it  is  myt  many  yards  from  it. 

Q.  Yon  mentioned  that  you  savr  the  crowd  go  to  the 
reen~were  3FOU  upon  the  School^reen  that  day  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  day  was  that  P 

A.  It  was  between  ten  and  eleven  oVlock,  I  think ;  I  could 
ot  say  the  exact  time^  but  it  was  between  ten  and  twelve. 

Q.  Did  you  see  tlie  prisoner  at  the  bar  there  ? 

^9  •   jl  es« 

Q.  Did  he  wppeBX  to  you^  in  that  meeting,  to  be  taking 
a  active  part  ? 

A.  No,  1  do  not  think  that  he  did  any  more  tlian  the  rest. 

Mr  SdicUar'General.'^That   is  rather  irregular^— ask 
hat  he  did. 

Mr  Grcmi.'^l  did  not  mean  it  as  a  leading  question, 
ut  I  will  put  it  otherwise  if  it  is. 

I/jrd  Justice  Clerk. — I  took  down  his  answer  c  I  do  not 
link  he  did  more  than  the  rest. 

Mr  Grcmt'^  think  he  has  said  he  did  not  see  him  taking 
ny  active  part. 

Lard  Justice  ClerJc^-He  did  not  appear  to  be  ddng 
lore  than  the  rest,  was  his  answer. 

Mr  CrraTrf.— Did  you  hear  him  make  any  address  to  the 
lecting. 

j1.  None. 

Q.  Was  there  a  consider(tble  number  of  people  there? 

J.  Yes,  there  was  a  good  number. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  any  body  else  address  the  meeting  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  address  the  meeting  i 

A.  I  have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the  man,  but  I 
inderstood  it  to  be  Laing ;  I  heard  a  number  of  them  call 
>ut  to  Laing  to  giye  them  a  speech  from  England. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  his  christian  name  mentioned  i 

A.  No^  I  did  not. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  s  mail  of  the  name  of  Jotuk  Lwpgf 

J.  Ho. 

Q.  Was  he  a  little  man,  or  a  tall  man  i 

A.  It  18  the  Engliih  Laing ;  he  is  not  a  Tery  taifl  mao- 
a  small  slender  man. 

JMr  Gron^.— Your  Lordship  is  aware  there  is  a  prisoner 
indicted  here  of  the  name  of  Laing ;  this  witness  does  sot 
know  the  name  of  this  Laing  of  whom  I  am  giving  evidencei 
and  the  indicted  man  is  John  Laing^  and  he  does  not  know 
dim  either.«-Had  he  a  cap  on  or  a  hat  ? 

4*  He  had  a  hat. 

Mr  Grani^r^lf  your  Lordship  thinks  it  right»  we  can 
call  in  the  prisoner  Laing  to  shew  it  is  not  the  man. 

Mr  Scpe.^^How  can  you  do  that^  after  telling  the  wit- 
ness so? 

Mr  Crflntr^Welly  we  havegot^  (and  it  is  quite  enough,) 
tblit  he  is  a  little  slender  man.-— Did  you  hear  any  body  else 
make  a  speech,  or  an  address  of  any  kind  ? 

4*  I  heard  the  Address  read  at  the  meeting. 

Q.  Who  read  it? 

J,  I  understood  it  to  be  Walker,  b|it  I  h^  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  him. 

Q.  Then^  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  heard  a  man 
called  English  Laing  make  a  speech,  and  you  heard  Walker 
read  the  Address,  and  you  did  not  hear  the  prisoner  at  tbe 
bar  make  any  address  to  the  meeting  i 

J,  No,  except  declining  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
President;  I  think,  I  heard  him  declining  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  it ;  some  of  them  were  shouting  oat  to 
him  tp  be  preses,  and  be  declined,  and  said  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it 

Q.  W^s  there  anybody,  then,  made  preses  ? 

ji.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  that  ? 

J.  It  was  one  Parker,  I  believe ;  but  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  his  name  called  out  upoii  that  occasion? 

A.  Yes,  1  did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  body,  in  any  speech  there,  male 
reference  to  bloodshed  ? 
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A.  None. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  person^  in  any  speech^  talk  of  tbd 
sample  of  ]^>ain  ? 

A,  None,  except  I  heard  Walker  commenting  a  little 
ipon  the  Spanish  soldiery^  that  was  the  Address  that  re- 
erred  to  thatt 

Q.  I  tUnk  you  said  that  part  of  the  Address  that  Walker 
ead  referred  to  that  ? 

A.  I  heard  him  comment  a  little  upon  the  part  of  the 
/Lddress  that  referred  to  the  Spanish  soldiers;  he  com- 
nented  a  little  on  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  soldiery 
irhen  he  was  reading  the  Address. 

Q.  But  you  swear  positively  that  you  heard  nobody  re- 
er  to  bloodshed  ? 

A.  None. 

Cross-excmiined  by  Mr  SoUcitor-General. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  that  your  mill  was  at  no  great,  dis- 
ance  from  the  Old  Mill  belonging  to  Mr  Houstoun  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  A  mile,  is  it  f 

A.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  something  near  a  mile. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  mill  between  Mr  King*a  Mill  and 
he  Old  Mill? 

Am  Yes,  there  are  a  number  of  small  mills. 

Q.  Has  Mr  King  another  mill  nearer  than  that  to  the 
Okl  Mill  i 

A.  None. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  a  crowd  at  the  Old  Mill? 

^m   X  es. 

Q.  And  Speirs,  the  prisoner,  was  with  them  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd  i 

A.  Sometimes  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  consideralde  part 
of  the  crowd,  and  sometimes  on  the  outind^  just  as  I  coald 
get  along. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  they  dij^. 

A,  They  walked  up  and  down  jasi  before  Uie  niU. 
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Q.  Did  they  say  anything  ? 
'  A.  Yes ;  there  were  a  number  of  Toioes  speaking,  sone- 
titnes  a  great  number  at  one  time,  and  sometimes  oat, 
Q«  What  did  the  voices  say  ? 

J.  They  were  inaudible  to  me;  sometimes  I  cobld  not 
hear  what  they  said. 

a  Was  there  any  cry  about  stopping  the  mill  I 

Jim   x  es« 
'  Q.  Did  Mr  Hbustoun  come  out  ? 

Am  Mr  Houstoun  came  down  the  street  at  die  tine  die 
mob  was  there. 

Q.  What  did  Spdrs  do  there  ? 

A.  I  did  not  see  him  ddng  anjrthing. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  any  body  ? 

A.  Nobody  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  drcle  formed  in  the  crowd  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  within  that  circle? 

A.  Yes ;  but  I  could  not  say  who  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  come  out  of  that  drde  ? 

A.  I  saw  two  men ;  but  I  did  not  know  them.  I  can  only 
speak  to  Mr  Houstoun. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  their  names  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  those  two  men  ? 

A.  They  went  and  spoke  to  Mr  Houstoun  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  what  they  said  to  him ;  I  was  at  a  connderable  distsnce 
by  that  time. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  those  two  men  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say* 

Q-  Were  you  near  enough  to  see  who  they  were  ? 

il.  No ;  I  could  see.  But  I  had  no  acquaintance  with 
them  ;  I  saw  them  at  a  distance,  and  did  not  know  them  at 
aU. 

Q.  How  were  they  dressed  I 

A.  I  could  not  say  how  they  were  dressed. 

Q,  Were  you  near  enough  to  see  them  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  was. 

Q.  Camiot  you  state  their  dress  I 
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J.  I  did  not  pay  any  particular  attention  to  what  dress 
they  wore, 

Q.  You  flaw  3peirs  there  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed  ? 

J.  I  do  not  recollect,  I  thought  he  had  on  a  corduroy 
jacket 

Q.  You  were  at  the  School.Green,  I  think  you  say  ? 
A*  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  the  meeting  there  ? 
A.  Yes.  ■  :         . 

Q*  Was  thare  a  circle  formed  there  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  were  within  that  circle  ? 
A*  There  were  three  or  four  men  in  it. 
Q.  Who,  pray? 
At/  James  Speirs  was  into  it. 

Q.  This  man  you  heard  called  Walker,  he  was  in  the 
middle  of  it? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  ? 
A.  Parker  waq  in  it. 
Q.  Was  there  anybody  else  ? 
A*  And  Smillie. 
Q.  You  heard  something  about  a  preses  ? 

Q.  Parker  was  appointed  ? 

Jm»  jl  es. 

Q.  In  what  way ;  was  it  by  acclamation  ? 

A.  It  was  by  the  shew  of  hands. 

Q.  Who  proposed  him  i 

A-  I  caimot  say. 

Q«  Did  anybody  propose  him  at  all  ? 

A.  Yea ;  there  was  some  person  proposed  him ;  but  I  can- 
not say  where  the  voice  came  from ;  there  were  a  number  of 
voices. 

Q.  Whereabouts  did  it  come  from«-from  somdbody  with* 
in  the  circle  ? 
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J.  No;  it  was  from  the  outside  of  the  drde.  It  went 
round  very  generally. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  proposed  to  be  done  by  that 
crowd? 

A.  I  heard  nothing  except  the  Address  read,  and  tliat 
speech  that  English  Laing  gave  there ;  he  commented  at  eoor 
siderable  length  upon  the  propriety  of  stopping  the  pdbBc 
works.  I  could  not  swear  to  this;  but  I  think  he  said  he 
had  come  from  Glasgow,  and  that  they  had  all  stopped  there; 
and  he  siud,  it  was  very  proper  they  should  all  be  stopped, 
whether  they  were  men,  women,  or  children :  he  had  only 
come  from  Eilbarton,  I  understood,  though  he  said  he  cone 
froi](i  Glasgow. 

Q.  This  proposal  of  English  Laing*s  that  you  spoEe  aboat 
met  with  general  approbation  i 

A.  Yes,  and  I  dare  say  the  crowd  would  have  dispersed, 
but  for  that  they  gave  him  three  cheers. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  crowd  after  that  i 

A:  I  could  not  say ;  they  went  away  from  the  green,  U^ 
wards  the  Hagg  Mill ;  but  whether  they  went  there  or  not, 
I  cannot  say,  for  I  did  not  follow  them. 

Q.  You  saw  the  man  that  read  the  Address  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  heard  him  called  Walker? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  man  that  you  saw  walking  with 
Mr  Houstoun  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  near  enough  to  see  that  ? 

A.  Oh,  I  was. 

Q.  How  was  Walker  dressed  ? 

A.  I  think  he  had  on  a  short  blue  coat;  but  I  cannot  say 
for  what  kind  of  trowsers  he  had  on. 

Q.  How  was  the  other  man  dressed  that  was  along  witb 
Mr  Houstoun  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  what  he  had  on ;  I  had  seen  Walker 
some  time  before  with  the  same  dress,  but  I  could  not  say 
what  the  other  man  had  on. 

10 
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Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  Walker  ? 

A.  I  knew  him  perfectly  well  to  look  to.  I  saw  him  very 
often? 

Lord  Advocate. — I  think  you  said  before,  that  you  did  not 
know  Walker  before  at  the  meeting  ? 

J.  I  knew  him  to  look  to. 

Q.  You  said  you  only  heard  him  named  the  first  time  ? 

A.  I  only  knew  him  to  look  to. 

Lord  JusUce  Clerk, — ^You  said  you  understood  it  was 
Walker ;  but  you  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him  ? 

A»  I  had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  but  I  knew 
him  to  look  to. 

Mr  Grant — ^You  have  been  asked  about  a  corduroy 
jacket,  or  you  spoke  about  a  corduroy  jacket— is  that  a  com. 
mon  dress  for  the  weavers  when  they  are  about  their  busi- 
ness P 
A.  Yes  ;  there  is  a  number  of  them  has  that. 


William  Claek — sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr  Gra/nt 

Q«  What  is  your  business,  and  where  do  you  reside  ? 
•^*  I  am  a  cotton-spinner. 
Q.  Where  ? 
-^^  luEldersley. 
Q  At  whose  work  ? 
A.  Mr  King's. 

Q*  Is  there  a  mill  in  that  neighbourhood  belonging  to  Mr 
HouBtoun,  called  the  Laigh  MiU,  or  the  Old  Mill? 
A*  It  is  about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half  ofiP. 
Q«  Do  you  remember  being  there  any  day  early  in  April  ? 
"^^  Yes,  I  was  there  early  in  April  ? 
U«  Do  you  know  the  day  of  the  week,  or  of  the  month  ? 
■^*  It  was  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  I  believe. 
^  You  mean  Monday,  the  first  day  of  the  week  ? 
'^*  Yes. 
X*  Do  you  recollect  the  day  of  the  month  ? 
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A-  I  believe  it  was  the  second. 

Q.  Was  it  the  first  Monday  in  it  ? 

Jl.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  there  ?  Did  you  see  a  great  oowd 
there  f 

ji.  Yes,  I  saw  a  number  of  people  walldng  to  and  fro. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  that  man  there? 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

A.  I  do.  I 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  taking  an  active,  or  leading  port  in   ' 
that  disturbance  ? 

A*  None. 

Mr  SoUcUor-G^neral. — Ask  him  what  he  did. 

Mr  Grcmt. — I  submit,  I  am  entitled  to  ask  that  question.. 

Lord  JuMice  C2frAr.— In  the  first  place,  you  call  it  adis-. 
turbance,  which  the  witness  has  not  described  it. 

Mr  Grant  — I  apprehend,  I  am  entitled  to  put  this  ques- 
tion :— Did  you  see  the  prisoner  take  a  leadmg,  ox  active 
part  upon  that  occasion  ? 

Lord  Chief  Banron  Shepherd.'^The  more  regular  way 
is  to  ask  him  what  he  saw  him  do,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  :— 
Because  one  man  understands  an  active  and  leading  part  to 
be  very  different  from  another.  Ask  him  what  he  did  and 
said,  and  then  the  Jury  will  judge  of  it. 

Mr  Grant Upon  that  question,  I  am  certainly  entitled 

to  ask  the  witness''s  opinion,  as  to  taking  an  active  and  lead- 
ing part. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — I  think  not;  the  fact  is  this, 
one  does  not  like  tq  put  quite  those  restraints  on  CouDflel 
for  prisoners  that  the  strict  law  requires ;  but  the  best  way 
is,  to  ask  what  he  saw  the  prisoner  doing,  and  that  is  not  so 
leading  a  question  as  the  other,  the  answer  to  which  is  not 
satisfactory,  because  we  do  not  know  what  the  man  meios 
by  an  active  part. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk, — After  the  facts  are  disclosed,  it  may 
be  competent  to  ask — ^Was  he  more  active  than  others .? 

Lm-d  Chief  Baron  Shepherd, — No  doubt  about  it. 
Mr  Grant. — What  were  the  crowd  doing  ? 
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J.  They  were  walking  to  and  fro.  I  could  not  say  they 
"Were  doing  any  particular  business. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  by  the  crowd  ? 

A,  No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  heard  anything  particulan 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  crowd  opposite  to  Mr  CampbelPs  office  P 

A.  I  did/ 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  at  that  time  ? 

A»  I  ootild  not  positively  say,  but  I  might  see  him  gcnng 
past  among  the  crowd. 

Q.  Did  you  ? 

A,  I  do  not  doubt  but  I  might ;  I  cannot  positively  say. 
I  seed  him  down  at  that  place ;  but  I  could  not  say  particu« 
larly,  that  it  was  opposite  Mr  CampbelPs  office. 

Q.  Were  you  close  to  the  crowd,  opposite  Mr  CampbelPs 
odke? 

A.  I  do  not  suppose  the  crowd  halted  at  all ;  I  was  an  eye- 
^tness  to  their  going  past. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  prisoner  say  any  thing,  or  see  him 
do  any  thing  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No ;  I  did  not  hear  him  mention  one  syllable. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — I  did  not  imderstand  you  to  say 
QpoQ  your  oath,  that  he  was  there  at  all  ? 

A.  I  seed  him  going  past. 

Mt  Grtmt. — Was  this  at  the  time  that  the  crowd  were 
leaving  Mr  Houstoun'^s  Mill,  or  at  the  time  that  they  were 
coming  to  Mr  Houstoun'^s  Mill  ? 

A.  It  was  at  the  time  they  were  coming  from  Mr  Hous- 
toon's  Mill. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  James  Walker  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  in  that  crowd,  opposite  to  Mr  Camp- 
bell's office  ? 

A.  I  seed  him  coming  along  amongst  the  crowd!too. 

Lord  Justice  Cleric, — Do  you  mean  from  Mr  Houstoun's 
AfiU? 

A.  Yes ;  from  Mr  Houstoun's  Mill. 

Mr  Grcmt. — Were  you  upon  the  School-Green  of  John- 
stone that  day  ? 

A.  I  was. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  any  assembly  or  crowd  of  peopk 
there? 

A.  Yes ;  I  saw  a  number  of  people. 

Q.  IXd  you  see  the  prisoner  there  ? 

^.  I  dkL 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  address  any  thing  to  that  assembly? 

ji.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  address  that  assembly  ? 

J.  I  did. 

Q.  Who? 

A.  I  heard  a  man  of  the  name  of  Robert  Par ker,  I  beliere^ 
say  a  few  words  to  them  i 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anybody  else  i 

A,  No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Who  else  did  you  see  there  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd } 

A.  I  was  acquainted  with  no  others  but  those  that  haie 
been  specified  to  me,  Speirs,  and  Parker,  and  Walker. 

Lord  Justke  Clerk. — Were  they  in  the  ring  P 

A.  Yes. 

Mr  Grani. — ^IKd  you  hear  anything  about  the  electkmof 
a  preses  i 

A.  I  cannot  say  really  as  to  that ;  there  was  such  a  noue 
going  on,  that  I  really  could  not  say. 

Q.  How  did  Speirs,  the  prisoner,  conduct  himself  at  that 
meeting  i  What  did  he  do,  or  what  part  did  he  take  P 

A.  I  never  heard  the  man  say  one  single  syllable  the  whole 
day. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  do  anything  that  attracted  your  at- 
tention i 

A.  Not  the  smallest ;  walking  among  the  crowd  the  same 
as  other  idle  spectators. 

Q.  To  what  time  do  you  mean  to  refer  this  ? 

A.  To  any  part  of  the  day,  except  at  the  time  of  his  be- 
ing in  the  circle. 

By  Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  walking  amongst  the  crowd,  like  one 
of  the  spectators  i 
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i<.  Yte. 

Q.  How  many  spectators  were  there  ? 

J.  I  oould  not  say.  > 

Q.  A  spectator  is  very  different  from  one  who  {ormdiL 
part  of  the  crowd. 

A.  I  was  alluding  to  the  whok  ch)wd< 

Q.  Then  they  were  all  spectatodrs  ? 

j1.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  all  the  persdiis  who  i^ere 
there  were  merely  spectators  of  what  was  going  cm,  ks  I  or 
any  other  person  casually  there  might  hare  bfen,  or  that 
they  W€^  not  forming  an  assethbly  for  i^me  purJ)ose  or 
other  i 

J.  I  waa  dlluding  to  the  crowd  going  back^  the  whole 
multitude,  when  I  stdd  the  spectators. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  there  like  any  other  of  the  spectators- 
Do  you  mean  that  he  was  there  as  any  person  that  might 
from  accident  have  been  there  standing  by  looking  on,  or 
that  he  was  there  like  one  of  the  body  ?  I  do  not  ^k  you 
whether  he  did  more  or  less. 

A.  That  is  what  I  iht^hd  to  say. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk, — Repeat  what  you  intend  \ 

A.  He  was  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  crowds  that  was  go- 
ing to  and  fro. 

Mr  Crran^.— Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  ask  hiiti  this, 
or  permit  me  to  ask  him 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — By  all  means. 

Mr  Grmit'^Was  there  a  great  nuinber  of  pennons  bssiem- 
bled  on  the  School-Green  ? 

A.  There  wad  a  good  many. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  meeting  last  ? 

A.  I  could  not  positively  say  how  long  it  lasted.  I  was 
not  there  upon  the  first  assemblaj^ ;  I  only  happened  to  be 
there  by  dbtoce. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  wheti  you  arrived  there  i 

A.  I  believe  there  was  a  mari  reading  the  Addresjl,  that 
paper. 

Q.  Did  yoll  hear  that  Add tcss  read  i 
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A.  I  really  could,  not  say  I  did,  on  account  of  the  mm 
that  was  at  the  time. 

Q.  But  when  you  got  there,  there  was  a  man  reading  the 
Address? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  the  time  that  you  arrived  there,  where  you 
found  the  man  reading  the  Address — ^how  long  was  it  be- 
fore the  meeting  broke  up  ? 

A.  I  could  not  positively  say. 

Q.  Was  it  an  hour  ? 

A,  I  could  not  determine.  I  really  could  not  say? 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — ^Did  you  see  any  show  of  handsy  on 
the  School  Green  ? 

A.  I  do  not  reo^ect  seeing  any  show  of  hands  pn  tbc 
School-Green. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Hope. 

Q.  You  are  a  cotton-spinner,  you  say  ? 

A.   JL  es. 

Q.  You  belong  to  Mr  Eing^s  Mill  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  that? 

A.  At  Eldersley. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  your  work  that  day  ? 

A.  At  breakfast-time. 

Q.  What  made  you  leave  your  work  ? 

A.  I  had  no  particular  reason  for  leaving  my  work. 

Q.  Had  you  your  master^s  leave  ? 

A.  It  was  at  the  meal  hour. 

Q.  Had  you  your  master'*s  leave  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  Had  you  struck  work  ? 

A.  The  reason  we  went  to  Johnstone  was,  that  we  were 
informed  the  works  in  Johnstone  were  all  stopped,  and  we 
went  down  purposely  for  that  reason,  to  see  whether  they 
were,  or  were  not. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  left  your  work  at  the  meal  hour, 
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tiad  you  then  heard  that  the  works  at  Johnstone  bad  all 
stopped  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  nine  o^clock  \ 

A.  Before  nine  we  had  heard  it. 

Q.  Did  the  other  workmen  at  your  mill  strike  work  ? 

A.  Yes. 

CL  Did  you  all  go  to  Johnstone  together  ? 

A,  I  could  not  say  whether  we  all  went  or  not. 

Q,  Did  you  go  with  others? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  can  speak  to  your  own  conduct? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  went  with  you  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  the  number. 

Q.  Were  there  as  many  as  there  are  in  this  Court  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  ? 

A.  Probably  a  dozen. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  there  in  the  work— Are  there 
fifty. 

A.  .Not  so  many ;  but  I  could  not  say  the  number ;  there 
might  be  about  twelve  or  fourteen  men  went. 

Q.  And  you  went  with  about  a  dozen  to  Johnstone  ^ 

A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to,  when  you  got  to  Johnstone  ? 

A.  What  we  call  the  New  Mill 

Q.  Who  does  that  belong  to? 

A.  It  belongs  to  Walter  Logan. 

Q.  About  what  hour  was  that  ? 

A.  Just  immediately  after  breakfast. 

Q.  You  got  there  by  ten  o'clock  then  ^ 

A.  No ;  we  could  not  be  there  by  ten. 

Q.  Shortly  after  ten  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  any  other  people  in  your  way  to  Lo- 
gan's  MUl  ? 

A^  None  there ;  there  were  a  number  of  people  on  the 
street 
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Q.  Did  you  go  with  those  feofA»  to  Logan^s  Mill  ? 

^.  We  went  straight  down  to  Logan^s  Mill  ? 

Q.  Did  many  of  the  people  upon  the  streets  go  along  irith 
you  to  Lc^n^s  Mill  ? 

A.  There  were  a  few. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  few  i 

A.  I  could  not  determine  the  number. 

Q.  Were  there  as  many  more  as  your  men  from  Sjng*s 
Mill  who  had  gone  to  Johnstone  f 

A.  Yes,  I  think  there  might. 

Q.  How  did  you  go  ? 

A,  We  went  down  the  New  Street  of  Johnstone.' 

Q.  Did  you  just  saunter  along,  or  march  I 

A.  We  walked  along  in  the  same  way  as  if  we  were  taking 
a  walk. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  at  Logan^s  Mill,  when  you  got 
there? 

A.  I  seed  the  workers  all  standing  out  at  the  door. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  else  i 

A.  I  could  not  say ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  upon  your  oath,  whether  you  saw  a  grett 
crowd  in  front  of  Logan^s  Mill,  or  not  ? 

A.  None,  to  my  knowledge,  but  the  workers. 

Q.  Except  the  people  that  went  with  you  ? 

A.  None ;  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  more. 

Q.  About  what  number  might  there  be,  who  went  aloag 
with  you  in  front  of  Logan'^s  Mill  ? 

A.  I  really  could  not  give  an  idea  of  that 

Q.  You  have  told  us  of  four-and-twenty ;  were  there  as 
many  more  ? 

A,  Possibly  there  might  be  as  many  more  as  there  weie 
of  us,  about  twenty  ;  there  were  many  people  on  the  street 
that  might  possibly  go  along,  although  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  How  can  you  say  that  ? 

A,  There  were  a  number  of  people  in  the  street  we  were 
passing  through. 

Q.  You  can  tell  whether  they  went  with  your  small  party 
of  twenty  or  thirty,  or  not  ? 

A.  There  were  a  number  went  with  us ;  I  could  not  saj* 
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Q.  Was  Walker  along  with  that  party  when  ydufir^tireDC 
to  Logan's  Mill  P 

A*  I  did  not  see  Walken 

Q.  Was  this  man  at  the  bar  there  ? 

A^  I  did  not  see  him. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  after  you  left  Logan's  Mill  ? 

A.  I  went  to  my  mother's  in  JohnstoHdit 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there  ? 

A.  I  could  not  positively  say ;  I  never  entered  the  house 
at  all,  I  only  stood  at  the  door. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stand  at  the  door  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  stand  till  dinner-time  ? 

A^  Not  so  long. 

Q.  Did  you  stand  there  five  minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  ai^. 
hour. 

A.  Yes,  I  might  stand  there  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  then  \ 

A.  Up  the  town,  straight  up  to  the  cross. 

Q«  Did  you  meet  people  there  ^ 

A.  There  were  people  standing  there. 

Q.  A  multitude  of  people  ? 

A.  Not  a  great  multitude. 

Q*  A  considerable  number,  compared  with  the  streets  ? 

A.  There  were  more  than  what  is  in  general. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  next  r 

A*  I  went  away  from  that  round  by  Mr  Houstoun's  es- 
tate, and  took  a  walk. 

Q.  Did  other  people  go  with  you  upon  this  walk  P 

A.  No,  none  but  myself. 

Q*  Where  did  you  go  to  next  P 

A.  I  went  round  and  came  down  upon  the.  School-Green 

Q.  When  were  you  at  the  Old  Mill  ? 

A.  It  was  coming  from  the  New  Mill  away  to  my  mo^ 
ther's. 

Q.  Before  you  went  to  your  mother  P 

A.  Yes ;  I  was  not  at  the  mill  at  all,  I  was  only  past  it. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  the  crowd  from  Logan's  Mill  to 
Houatoun's  7 
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A*  Yes,  I  waat  along  with  them. 

Q.  What  carried  you  to  Hou8toiin''s  Mill  i 

A.  I  was  not  going  to  Houstoim^s  Mill ;  it  was  the  wej 
jto  my  mother^s  house. 

Q.  Was  it  necessary  to  go  with  the  crowd,  in  order  to  go 
to  your  mother^s  house  i  I  ask  you,  what  took  you  to  H0118- 
toun^s  Mill  with  this  crowd  ? 

Mr  GrofU. — He  was  not  there. 

Mr  Hope, — ^He  said  he  was. 

A.  That  is  the  road  to  my  mother^s. 

Q.  Was  it  necessary  to  go  with  the  crowd  to  Houstoan^s 
iMiU,  in  order  to  go  to  your  mother^s  ? 

A*  I  could  have  stopped  till  the  crowd  went  away,  no 
doubt. 

Q.  You  stopped  at  Houstoun'^s  Mill — how  long  did  you 
remain  there  ? 

A.  I  was  not  down  at  the  work  at  all ;  I  was  between  Mr 
Campbell^s  office  and  Mr  Houstoun^s  Mill ;  at  the  end  of  Mr 
Campbeirs  office  and  the  end  of  Mr  Houstoun'*s  Mill. 

Q.  At  what  distance  might  that  be  from  Houstoun'^s  KiU? 

A.  Between  the  two,  like  the  common  distance  of  a  street, 
I  believe. 

Q.  What  distance  might  you  be  standing  from  Houstoun's 
Mill? 

A.  I  might  possibly  be  twelve  yards,  or  thereby ;  I  could 
not  rightly  say  the  distance. 

Q.  What  number  of  people  might  there  be  at  Houstoun's 
Mill  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  that  there  was  a  great  number. 

Q.  Were  there  as  many  people  as  there  are  here  ? 

A.  I  really  could  not  say ;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  look- 
ing at  crowds ;  I  really  could  not  give  an  estimate  of  it 

Q.  Were  there  as  many  people  as  you  think  you  see 
here  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  were  there  as  many  people,  to  your  belief, 
/as  you  now  see  around  you  ? 

A.  There  might ;  I  could  not  positively  answer  to  that. 
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Q.  If  you  were  standing  twelTe  yards  from  Hou8toun*9 
Hill,  do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  were  alone  ? 

J,  No,  I  was  not  standing  alone. 

Q.  You  were  then  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd  I 

Jm  I  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  few  men ;  the  body 
of  tbe  people  were  away  down  at  the  work  like. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  only  twelve  yards  from  the  work  ? 

A,  Well,  but  they  were  down  at  the  other  end  of  the 
woik ;  I  was  at  one  end,  and  they  were  down  at  the  other ; 
Aey  were  at  the  entry  of  the  mill. 

Q.  What  were  the  crowd  doing  ? 

J*  I  heard  nothing,  nor  seed  nothing,  but  a  multitude  of 
peo|de. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remwi  there  ? 

A,  I  might  remain  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  Were  this  crowd  making  a  noise  ? 

A,  Not  a  great  noise. 

Q.  Kd  Mr  Houstoun  speak  to  them  ? 

'A,  Mr  Houstoun  went  down,  but  I  could  not  say  whether 
^  >pdke  to  them  or  not. 

Q*  You  did  not  see  what  took  place  then  i 

-^^  Not  I,  not  down  at  the  work. 

Q*  You  said  that  you  believed  you  saw  Speirs  at  Hous- 
toun'fi  Mill  i 

^- Yes. 

^  A.t  what  time  did  you  see  him  ?  was  it  when  you  first 
^' there? 
'^'  Yes,  it  w^  when  they  were  coming  up  from  the  work. 
"•   Coming  up  from  where  ? 
^"  ^rom  Mr  Houstoun's  work. 
"'   "Vv^hen  they  were  leaving  it  ? 
-^'    Yes. 

"*   llad  you  seen  him  before  that  P 
^'    ^ot  that  day. 
^'    llow  was  Speirs  dressed  ? 

'^*    He  had  on  a  corduroy  jacket ;  I  could  not  say  parti- 
^*™*y  what  breeches  he  had  on. 
^*  Then,  I  understand,  from  your  saying  you  saw  him 
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when  the  chiwd  caikie  from  Mr  Hdustoun'i  [Mill)  thit  fou 
staid  there  till  the  crowd  left  it  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  after  leaving  Houstoun^s  Mill  ? 

A.  I  went  straight  for  joij  father^s  housd. 

Q.  In  what  stireet  is  thlit  f  • 

A.  It  is  in  the' west  end  of  the  town ;  the  High  Btteeif  u 
they  call  it 

Q.  You  passed  Mr  Campbell^s  in  gobg  to  your  father^ 
house  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Had  the  ctowd  passed  Mr  Campbell^s  before  ydu.didi 
or  did  you  pass  before  the  crowd  did  ? 

A.  I  passed  along  with  the  crowd,  I  believe. 

Q,  You  were  then  in  the  crowd  ? 

A.  I  might  be  so. 

Q.  Were  you  so  ? 

A.  I  think  I  might ;  yes,  I  was  amongst  the  crowd. 

Q.  Were  you  among  the  first  of  the  crowd  i 

A.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  standing  a  little  bit  apart  from  the 
crowd  and  Houstoun^s  Mill ;  and  they  went  towatds  Mr 
Campbell'^s  office — where  did  you  join  them  ? 

A.  When  they  were  coming  up  from  the  work. 

Q.  Going  to  Campbeirs  i 

A,  They  were  not  going  to  Campbeirs,  they  wercf  gding 
by  Campbeirs. 

Q.  Did  you  join  the  first  part  of  the  ^row.d^  or  tile  litttcr 
part  of  the  crowd  ? 

A*  I  could  not  say  what  part  of  the  crdwd  I  joined. 

Q.  When  you  were  standing  twelve  yards  from  the  end  of 
Houstoun^s,  what  distance  might  you  be  from  this  ctowd  of 
people  ? 

A*  It  might  be  three  times  twelve  yards. 

Q.  You  said  you  thought  you  saw  Speirs  passing  Caaip- 
belPs  along  with  the  crowd  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  that  you  saw  Iiim  on  that  particular  oc^ 
casioB  ? 
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jI.  I  could. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  street  did  you  see  him  ? 

A,  In  the  centre  of  the  street. 

Q.  Was  it  immediately  opposite  Mr  Gampbell^s  office  i 

A.  I  went  from  the  end  of  the  work  up  the  street. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Speirs  immediately  opposite  to  Campbell's 
GGice  ?  was  he  in  the  centre  of  the  part  of  the  street  opposite 
)  Campbell'^s  office  P 

A*  It  was  thereabouts. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  P 

A.  He  was  going  up  the  street  along  with  the  crowd. 

Q.  And  do  you  swear  that  Speirs  did  not  stop  opposite 
ilampbell^s  house  ? 

A*  I  could  not  give  my  oath  to  that ;  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Can  you  ^ve  your  oath  to  the  crowd  not  stopping  be- 
>re  Mr  CampbelPs  house  ? 

A.  No,  I  could  not ;  I  do  not  recollect  whether  they  did 
rnot. 

Q.  You  said  before,  that  you  supposed,  and  was  an  eye- 
itness  to  their  passing,  and  not  stopping  before  Campb^lPs 
)use ;  explain  yourself. 

A.  I  do  not  think  they  stopped. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  previously  saying  you  were 
1  eye-witness  to  the  crowd  passing  without  stopping. 

A.  I  might  err ;  I  do  not  recollect  thdr  stopping. 

Q.  Put  you  said,  just  now,  you  could  not  say  whether 
ley  stopped  or  not. 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  they  did  or  did  not ;  I  stop- 
ed  a  good  while  myself  between  Mr  Houstoun'^s  work  and 
Ir  CampbelPs  office,  along  with  those  men  that  I  mentioned 
>you. 

Q,  Pid  you  atop  after  leaving  Houatoun^s  work  ? 

^.  It  was  at  the  time  they  were  down  at  Houstoun^s  work, 
lat  I  was  there. 

Q.  After  they  left  the  work,  did  you  9top  before  you  l^t 
ianqibdl's  office  ? 

A.  No,  I  think  I  went  on. 

Q.  You  say  you  went  |q  your  fiither'a  after  that  ? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Did  you  leave  the  crowd  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  to  the  School-Green  ? 

A.  I  went  and  took  a  walk  before  I  went  to  the  ScbotI' 
Green. 

Q.  Where  did  you  walk  to  ? 

A.  Upon  Mr  Houstoun^s  estate. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  upon  that  walk  P 

A.  I  could  not  say  positively ;  I  had  not  a  watdi  with  ae. 

Q.  Might  you  be  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  might  be  that. 

Q.  What  induced  you  to  go  to  the  School-Gj^een  ^ 

A.  It  was  in  my  way  coming  back  from  my  walk. 

Q.  From  Mr  Houstoun^s  estate  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  which  side  of  the  School-Green  did  you  enter  ? 

A.  The  side  next  to  the  church. 

Q.  Then  you  passed  round  the  chapel  gate  i 

A.  Noy  we  did  not  pass  round  it. 

Q.  You  passed  it  ? 

A.  No,  I  came  through  the  fields,  the  backside  of  the 
church,  what  they  call  a  quarry. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  you  saw  when  you  went  to 
that  crowd  in  the  School-Green  ? 

A.  James  Walker  was  reading  the  Address. 

Q.  You  said  you  did  not  hear  what  he  was  reading? 

A,  The  paper. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  he  was  reading  ? 

A.  I  could  not  make  it  out  what  he  was  reading,  on  mv 
count  of  the  noise. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  an  Address  i 

A.  The  people  round  me  were  saying  what  the  paper  Was. 

Q.  Had  you  seen  that  paper  before  ? 

A.  I  saw  it  upon  the  church  gate. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  you  saw  upon  the  church  gate  a  paper, 
which  they  told  you  was  the  paper  Walker  was  reading? 

A,  No,  they  did  not  tell  me  that  was  the  paper. 

Lord  Justice  Cfert.— What  paper  did  you  see  on  the 
church  gate  ? 
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A.  They  called  it  the  Address. 

Mr  JSI^op^.— Did  you  read  that  Address  ? 

A.  I  read  part  of  it. 

Q.  Wliat  was  that  part  about  7 

A.  I  really  could  not  say  a  single  sentence. 

Q.  When  was  this  i 

A.  Upon  that  Monday,  the  second  of  ApriL 

Q.  A.t  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  I 

A,  In  the  forenoon, 

Q.  Wlien  you  first  went  in  to  Johnstone  i* 

A.  NTo,  when  I  was  coming  back  from  my  walk.    No, 
when  I  -was  going  away  past  to  my  walk. 

Q.  Did  you  go  direct  from  your  father'^s  house  to  die 
School  Green  ? 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q*  Vou  went  direct  from  your  father's  house  to  the  chapel 
gate,  where  you  saw  this  paper  ? 
•^«  Y"es. 

0-  Where  did  you  go  to  after  that  ? 
A*  Through  Mr  Houstoun's  estate. 
Q.  X>id  you  go  through  the  SchooL-Green  ? 
■'•  I  did  not 

Q*  "^Thidi  way  did  you  go  ? 
A*  X  went  out  past  the  back  of  the  church. 
Q-  How  did  you  get  to  the  back  of  it  ? 
A*  Inhere  is  a  slap  at  the  east  end  of  it ;  and  I  went  through' 
^ftlap. 

Q*  Does  that  carry  you  through  to  the  School-Green  i 

i*  The  road  goes  down  along  the  side  of  the  School- 
Green. 

Q*  Were  there  any  persons  with  you  at  the  time  you 
Kid  this  Address  i 

A.  There  might  be  some  person ;  I  really  do  not  recol- 
lect; there  were  a  great  of  comers  and  goers ;  I  could  not 
ny  whether  there  were  persons  standing  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  'see  that  paper  taken  down 
hm  the  chapel  gate  i 

A.  I  did  not. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  the  people  on  the  Schcol*6reen  say  it 
was  taken  down  from  the  chapel  gate  ? 

j1.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  a  great  ncn^e,  when  Walker  was 
reading  this  Address  at  the  School-Green  i 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  he  reading  it  ? 

A.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Was  he  reading  it  to  the  meeting? 

A,  I  suppose  so ;  he  was  reading  it  in  the  centre. 

Q.  There  was  a  ring  formed  \ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  was  standing  in  the  ring  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  the  crowd  to  whom  Walk- 
er was  reading  this  Address,  made  such  a  ncnse  that  it  could 
not  be  heard  ? 

A*  At  the  part  where  I  was,  I  could  not  hear  it 

Q.  You  said  before,  you  could  not  hear  it  in  consequence 
of  the  great  noise. 

A*  Well,  on  account  of  the  noise  I  could  not  hear  it 

Q.  What  followed  the  reading  of  the  Address  ? 

A.  I  left  the  green  after  the  Address  was  read. 

Q.  Immediately? 

A.  I  went  away;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  finisbed 
or  not  when  I  went  away. 

Q.  But  you  went  away  after  the  Address  was  read  ? 

A*  I  cannot  say  whether  I  went  away  before  that ;  I  was 
paying  no  attention  to  it. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you  saw  Speirs  at  this  School-Green 
meeting,  was  he  within  the  ring  the  whole  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  was  in  the  ring  while  I  saw  him. 

Q.  How  many  were  within  that  ring  ? 

A*  I  could  not  say;  there  were  a  number  going  asd 
coming. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  the  ring  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  how  many. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  after  leaving  the  School-GreeD? 
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^  i  f99t  daifB  to  a  house  in  the  tpwn  to  get  some  re- 

fifcdiineott 

Q.  Hoir  long  did  you  stay  there  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say ;  I  was  there  t^l  I  returned  home ; 

po6fiibIy  9^  hour, 

Q.  W^  did  you  return  home  ? 

i.  In  the.  afternoon ;,  I  cannot  say  the  time. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  Hagg  Mill  again  ? 

4Ne. 

(L  Yf&te  you  on  the  School-Green  again  ? 

A,  No. 

Q.  Were  there  five  with  him  in  that  ring,  or  foui;  i 

4*  I  could  not  say. 

Qi  How  large  might  the  ring  be  ? 

4*  I  could  not  give  a  positive  answer  to  that. 

0*  Was  it  as  wide  as  this  table  ? 

^  Ves,  it  was  wider. 

Q*  Were  there  any  others  within  the  ring,  besides  those 

Hffle  irhom  you  have  named  ? 

^  I  think  there  was. 

Q*  How  many  more  ? 

•«•  I  Qould  not  say;  they  were  coming  and  going ;  there 

^^^  notliing  like  regularity  in  it. 

»•  \Va>  the  ring  well  kept  ? 

4*  Pretty  wdU 

^  A^hat  size  might  that  crowd  be  at  the  SchooUGreen 

"'^^^'^ ;  was  it  as  large  as  the  one  at  Houstoun's  Mill  i 

^*  It  might  be  larger. 

Q*  *Xbeii  there  were  probably  more  people  than  you  see 
now? 

-^^    It  might  be  so. 

^    X)o  you  believe  that  there  were  more  i 

'^'    dould  not  say  that. 

Qf  ^pii  saw  Speirs  at  Camphell'^s  office — ^Did  you  see  him 
""^  tliat,  before  you  got  to  the  School- Green  ? 

'ft'  ^  did  not ;  I  went  up  a  piece  of  back  street  with  him ; 
'  ^*  Hgt  know  where  I  went  with  him ;  when  %  got  qp  thei 
't'Bn^  I  vfint  my  own  way* 

^^X..  III.  p 
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Q.  WlmtwasthefintyouMwofhimattheScliciol-ChMi? 
was  he  within  the  drcle  i 

Am  Y  es. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  leave  that  orcle  ? 

A.  No,  I  was  away  before  the  circle  was  broken  op. 

Q.  You  have  told  us,  that  Speirs^  during  the  whole  tine 
you  saw  him  at  the  SchooLGrreen,  was  within  this  circle? 

Jm.»  xes* 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  he  was  going  about  die 
crowd  like  any  other  idle  spectator  I 

A.  That  was  at  the  time  he  was  going  up. 

Q.  You  said  expressly,  that  at  the  School-Green— 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — He  said,  except  when  he  was  indie 
circle. 

Mr  Hope. — The  Lord  Chief  Baron  asked  him  ezduMvdj 
to  the  School  Green. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — I  have  it  down. 

Lord  Advocate. — ^You  heard  that  there  was  to  be  a  meet- 
ing at  the  School-Green,  when  you  went  to  take  this  wdk? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  some  talk  of  it. 

Re-examined  by  Mr  Grcmt 

Q.  You  have  been  asked  whether  the  prisoner  had  a  cor- 
duroy jacket  on ;  is  that  a  common  and  ordinary  dress  among 
the  weavers  ? 

A.  No ;  I  cannot  say^  one  has  one  garb,  and  another  an- 
other. 

Q.  There  are  many  corduroy  jackets  in  this  part  of  die 
country  ? 

A,  Yes,  a  great  many. 

Q.  Many  persons  wear  them  f 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  corduroy  jackets  at  that  meet- 
ing, except  the  one  that  Speirs  wore  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  were  a  number  of  corduroy  jackets  there. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  situation  of  Mr  Campbell^s  house  and 
Mr  Houstoun^s  Mill,  what  is  the  distance  between  them  ? 

A.  It  is  the  common  distance  of  a  street. 
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Q.  The  distance  of  the  breadth  of  a  stteet  i 

A*      1 68a 

Q.  Is  Mr  CampbelTs  office  in  the  main  street? 

A,  No,  it  is  in  what  they  call  Collier  Street. 

(2*  And  is  that  the  street  adjoining  to  Mr  Hqustoun^s 

-rf.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  Mr  Houstoun'^s  Mill  in  the  same  street  ? 

A.  Tes. 

0.  And  then  I  understand  you  to  say,  that  there  is  a 
pMage,  or  street,  between  Mr  Campbell^s  house  and  Mr 
Houstoun's  MiU  ? 

A,  Yes;  that  is  the  way  that  I  went  when  I  was  going  to 
■y  &ther^s. 

Q.  Are  they  on  the  same  ade  of  the  street  with  the  mill  ? 

i.  Yes. 

^ord  Justice  Clerk, — Is  the  house  and  office  the  same  I 

A.  Yes. 

Q*  And  that  is  on  the  same  nde  of  the  street  with  the 
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A.  Yes. 

Mr  Grontf.— And  a  passage  between  them  ? 
A,  A  passage  between  the  two  gables. 
Q.  And  this  is  the  passage  which  leads  down  to  the  en- 
^  ^ttnoe  of  the  work  ? 

F 

I    A.  Yes,  it  leads  to  the  works,  or  up  the  town. 

0*  So  that  when  you  were  standing  at  Mr  CampbelPs 
!  ^Bce^you  were  standing  in  the  street  which  led  up  the  town  ? 

A.  Yes. 

William  BLACKBtniii— <niK>rn. 

Examined  by  Mr  Sandfbrd. 

Q*  What  are  you  i  are  you  a  cotton-spinner  i 

!    "^^  No,  I  work  in  the  warei-room  at  Mr  Eong^s,  at  Elders- 

v»nabundler. 

Q*  Are  litr  Houstoun^s  Mills  near  that  i 
A.  v«- 
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Q.  Do  you  fcpMT  fi^  (^ji^  U\\if 
J.  Yes. 

A.  Yes. 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q,  Was  it  a  Monday  f 

A.  Yes,  H  w#f  ip«  »  AipndAjr. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  thing  particular  there  that  ju? 

j1(.  Yes. 

Jf.  Yes. 

ft.  ¥i?F  \m%  ^^  jrw  Iwwtrp  I^HRi  ? 
^.  Two  years. 

Q.  W/iBhet^nffe? 
^.   X  es* 

A.  >y|i^  wa^  h^ /dwg  ? 

^.  Going  through  the  crowd  like  the  lave  of  the  mei. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  any  thing  ? 

A.  No. 

I 

Q.  Do  you  know  )tl^  g^l^ooJ-jSr^e^  ^  J/^hA^fltQi}^  ? 

Q,  Were  you  there  that  day  ? 
A.  Yes. 

ft,  I)j4  you  /9ee  any  t^^  tlj^^  ? 
4.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  crowd  there  ? 
A,  Yes,  there  was  a  crowd  there. 
Q.  Did  you  see  Speirf  tjh/ere  \ 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  h^  (^oing  ? 

^.  He  was  going  through  the  crowd  like  the  lave  of  tk 
men. 

Q,  J!^d  you  he/^*  l^m  say  any  thing  \ 
A,  No. 
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Crosi-examined  by  Mf  flopt. 

).  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  any  bo^y  ibout 

iubj^  df  thi»  ttiaA  \ 

i.  No. 

2*  At  no  time } 

/.  Na 

\.  Were  you  in  Johnstone  IseM  WHdc  M  a  Ineietiiig  ? 

t  NcK 

).  Will  you  swear  that  \ 

i.  Yes. 

I  Ot  at  Eldbiiy  ? 

t.  No. 

^  Had  you  conversation  with  any  of  the  tdatiobs  or 

tkhr  6f  the  prisMer,  about  the  sab)^6t  oif  this  ft^l  ^ 

mfo. 

I.  At  no  lime  i 

t.  No. 

Thoitas  LoGAi/^^-^n^dffi. 

EtMti/rUd  hy  Mr  Or  aid. 

\.  What  are  you  f 

f  •  A  cotton-spinner. 

J.  Wheti? 

f .  At  Eldersly. 

\.  In  whose  employ  ? 

L  Mi^  King's. 

L  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  Janl<eft  Sp^s  ? 

(.  Yes,  t  bftve  seteil  hi!ttr. 

i.  Do  you  know  him  by  sight  ? 

f.  Ye#,  I  h«v^  lieeti  Mm,  bat  I  am  Hot  particdarty  ac- 

nMra  wvSti  tntii. 

t.  Dcf  yo^  tettfettbei'  ik  crciwd  at  Mr  RotMotnd's  £aigh 

1  in  Johnstone,  some  time  the  beginning  of  last  ApM  ? 
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Q.  At  what  time  was  that? 

A.  The  third  of  April. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  crowd  leave  the  mill  at  that  time? 

xi*   X  es* 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  house  of  a  Mr  Campbdl^  in^tkit 
neighbourhood  ? 

uz«  Yes* 

Q.  Is  that  near  to  Mr  Houstoun^s  Mill — ^the  La^  IfiU? 

^.  It  is  not  far  from  it 

Q.  Were  you  at  Mr  Campbell^s  door  that  day,  or  at  the 
side  of  his  house  ? 

j1.  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  crowd  opposite  it. 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  time  the  crowd  was  leaving  Mr  Hous- 
toun^s  MilL 

xi»   jl  es* 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  JamesWalker? 

j1.  I  seed  him  that  day ;  but  I  never  seed  him  before. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  by  ^ght  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  persons  say  any  thing  opposite  to 
Mr  Campbell^s  house,  from  the  crowd  i 

A.  All  that  I  heard  was,  that  man  as  they  called  Walker 
say,  that  the  people  were  deluded,  such  as  Mr  Houstoun. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  body  elsis  speak  from  the  crowd  up- 
on that  occasion  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  pr^ner  at  the  bar,  upon,  this  occa- 
sion, opposite  to  Mr  Campbell''s  house  i 

A.  I  saw  him  as  another  man. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him,  and  whereabouts?  was  he  near  you? 

A.  Yes. 

Q,  At  that  time  did  you  know  him  by  sight  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  say  as  another  man,  do  you  mean 

A,  Groing  through  the  crowd  Jike  another  apectatcnr. 

Q»  Did  you  hear  him  say  any  thing  upon  diat  occasion  ? 

A.  No. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — ^You  have  not  explained  to  us  what 
the  crowd  were  doing ;  you  were  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
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<^)po8ite  Campbeirs ;  did  the  crowd  stop^  or  what  did  they 
do,  when  this  speech  was  made  ? 

A.  There  were  a  great  many  men  standing  together,  and 
those  were  the  words  that  I  heard  there. 

Q.  Was  there  a  ring  formed  there  ? 

A*  I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was  a  ring. 

Q.  You  were  there  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  street ; 
and  I  think  you  would  be  able  to  answer  the  question,  was 
thiere  a  ring  formed,  or  not,  in  your  presence  i 

A.  Not  in  ray  presence. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  opposite  to  Campbeirs 
house? 

A.  I  could  not  say,  perhaps  about  ten  minutes  or  so. 

Q.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  hear  anything  said  there  about 
a  meeting  being  held  at  the  School-Green  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  some  speaking  at  that  meeting. 

Q.  When  you  were  there,  and  when  you  have  sworn  to 
certain  words  that  you  say  you  heard  uttered  by  a  person 
called  Walker,  did  you  hear  then  anything  said  about  a 
meeting  to  be  held  upon  the  School-Green  in  Johnstone  on 
that  day.  • 

A.  No,  I  heard  nothing  of  that  opposite  Mr  Campbell''s 
office. 

Q  Did  you  go  along  with  that  crowd  after  they  moved 
frcttn  Campbeirs  office. 

A.  I  went  up  near  to  the  Cross,  and  I  remained  there  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  day.        • 

Q.  You  moved  with  the  crowd,  did  you  i 

jrf.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  I  ask  you  this—you  have  expressly  sworn  that 
you  did  not  know  Walker  even  by  sight,  and  I  ask  you  how 
you  know  that  the  expressions  that  the  people  were  deluded 
such  as  Mr  Houstoun,  were  uttered  by  that  man  named 
James  Walker  ? 

A.  People  said  that  the  man  was  Walker. 

Q.  At  the  time,  do  you  mean  to  say  i 

jb.   jl  es. 
• ',  Q.  Attend  to  the  question— did  the  people  at  the  time 
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when  Uie  wdktis  Wek^uttiMd  Ki  your  bearia^  Mite  iftlfttlii^ 
were  uttered  by  this  Walker? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  upon  your  oath  ? 

ji.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  asfced  by  whom  they  w^^'iittereA? 

A.  No,  I  did  not  ask,  but  I  heard  folks  in  the '<Mwd  lay- 
ing that  main  was  Walker. 

Q.  Did  the  crowd  say,  or  any  of  the  cro^d,  AM  WtM 
was  the  speaker  of  those  words  at  th&t  time  ? 

A.  Y^s. 

Q.  Was  anjTthing  more  said  by  any  body  but  Wlilktlrlit 
the  timb  he  used  those  ^6rds  ? 

A.  "No,  not  that  I  heard. 

Q.  Be  so  good  ^  tb  e^plam  tb  Us  a  Httleltioa«e  foHy  irbat 
you  mean  wheti  yon  i^y  that  you  saw  the  prteoiier  oppofflte 
Ml*  Campbell's  'house  a^  another  tnab  ? 

A. .  He  Vas  therie  ds  dnothet  spectator. 

iQ.  What  do  you  call  another  spedtatoi*  f 

A.  There  were  a  great  mttny  men  ther^. 

Q.  ASA  do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  was  just  th^i«  aswajr 
other  of  the  persons  assembled  ? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  ydu  call  them  all  spectators  ? 

A.  If  there  was  any  person  there  who  liiade  a  spte^oh,  Afejr 
were  all  spectators  there  but  him. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Sfiepherd. — ^You  were  there 'lA  'a  Bp6^ 
tator  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  you  a  spectatcftr  df  ? 

A.  I  heard  that  rni^n  say  those  Words,  thlat  wto  ittl. 

Q.  Before  you  hedrd those  words,  you  Were  therfe? 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  there  as  a  spectator  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  was  there  as  a  spectatbr. 

Q.  What  were  ydu  a  spectator  of^— what  'ttett  ybU  touee? 

A.  I  went  to  see  what  the  rest  went  to  see. 

Q.  What  did  rtiey  gbtb  i^,  ^en  they  gcrt;  ttart«?  Ihcrc 
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was  either  something  to  see,  or  there  was  aothing  to  ste,— 
fvbftt  tiid  they  go  to  te^  ? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  represent  to  my  Lord  And  the  Jury, 
that  all  the  persons  who  were  there,  were  merely  there  as 
speotiiten,  opcm  your  solemn  oath^  and  as  you  ahall  alifewer 
to  Grod  at  the  great  day  of  judgment  ? 

Q.  As  qsectators,  ias  the  aJudkiKe  her^  may  be  spefctalors 
(Df  what  is  f^ing  on  ? 
jf  •  xes* 

Abchibald  M^NicHOLiM.-tfttii0m 

Examined  by  Mr  GfUM. 

Q.  WlKat  buKd»<»is  are  yon  ? 

jf.  Inn  ^sawyer 

Q.  In  whose  (Mnploytti&nt  ar^  yod? 

J.  I  att  ki  Mr  Ja»i«s  Smiths 

Q.  Where  is  Mr  Smithes  yard  ?  • 

ji.  It  is  situated  upon  the  east  end  of  JKdinston^  wh^e  I 
saw,  it  Williaitt-stre^t. 

Q.  Is  it  near  the  School-Green  ? 

ji.  Yes,  the  comer  of  our  wood-yard  adjoins  the  cdmer 
of  the  School'^raen. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  great  meeting  of  people  CipOn  the 
Sdiool-Green  about  the  beginning  of  April  f 

A.  Yes,  I  remember  a  meeting  about  that  time. 

*Qi  Do  yo^  remmber  what  day  it  was  ? 

'^.  t  cmld  not  say  lexactly  the  day  of  the  moadh  when  it 
wai^  I  fMd  ax)  particular  attention  in  regard  to  that* 

Q.  Was  it  early  in  April  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Urn  yov  know  what  took  plaoe  at  that  meeting? 

jK.  i  ocnddinotsay  what  was  the  purport  of  the  nieetuig, 
but  I  saw  a  person  come  forward  there  with  a  pafpet  and 
fead  the  paper  to  the  meetbg,  k>  the  drowd* 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  nuui  was  that  read  tbi*  piper  f 
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A.  It  was  James  Walker. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  James  Spioi  ? 

jm»  X  es* 

Q.  Was  he  at  that  meeting  ? 

ji.  He  was. 

Q.  What  part  did  he  take,  and  what  did  you  see  him  do 
or  hear  him  say  i 

A.  I  could  not  say  that  I  heard  or  saw  any  partioilarpart 
that  he  did  or  said,  so  far  as  I  seed  of  the  meeting. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  make  any  speech  to  the  meeting? 

A,  None  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  speech  made  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  speech  made  that  day  with  regsaA 
to  the  shedding  of  blood  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  that  I  heard  anything  particularly 
mentioned  at  that  meeting,  excepting  what  wIeui  in  the  psper 
that  was  in  Walker^s  hand,  which  he  read,  for  the  meeting 
was  in  a  sort  of  a  bustle  after  that  cm  account  of  men  huzza- 
ing so,  and  I  being  outside  of  the  meeting,  I  could  not  hear 
exactly  what  was  said. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  Address  read  ? 

A.  I  heard  the  Address  read  that  was  in  that  paper. 

Q.  By  Walker  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  your  master  Mr  Smith  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  near  him  ? 

A.  I  was  just  beside  him. 

Q.  Was  anybody  else  from  your  work  present  there? 

A.  There  were  me  and  my  partner  who  wroii^t  along 
with  me  ;  there  were  us  three  just  aside  of  one  another. 

Q.  What  is  his  name? 

A.  Robert  Burnett. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — ^Your  partner  Robert  Burnett  was 
beside  you,  and  you  were  altogether,  I  think  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  this  meeting  last? 

A.  I  could  not  tell  exactly. 
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Q.  Could  you  tell  ueiir  about  how  long  it  lasted  ? 

A.  I  cannot  give  any  satisfactory  answer  to  that;  I  did 
not  see  any  hours  at  the  side  of  me,  and  I  could  not  say  how 
bng  it  lasted. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  meeting  begin  ? 

A.  I  was  into  the  wood-yard  and  seed  it  over  the  dyke. 

Q.  And  did  you  see  it  separate  ? 

A.  We  seed  them  going  up  off  the  hill,  and  I  staid  at  my 
own  house,  which  adjoins  the  wood-yard,  and  saw  no  more 
after  that. 

Q.  Was  it  over  before  dinner-time  ? 

A.  Yes. 
*  Q.  What  is  your  dinner-time  i 

A.  Two  o^dock. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  time  of  the  day  it  b^;an  ? 

A.  I  could  not  pointedly  mention  the  hour  that  it  com- 

Q.  Would  it  be  about  mid-day  ? 
A*  I  oould  not  pointedly  say. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  SoUcUor^GeneraL 

Q.  You  say  you  are  a  sawyer  with  Mr  Smith  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q«  This  meeting  that  you  speak  of  occurred  when  the 
strike  of  work  took  place  ? 

A*  I  could  not  mention  the  day  of  the  month  exactly. 

Q.  Was  it  about  the  time  of  a  general  strike  of  work. 

Jim  YeSy  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  working  at  that  time  ? 

Jl.  Occauonally  I  was  working  at  that  time.*. 

Q.  And  occasionally  you  were  not  working  at  that  time  ? 

A.  No ;  our  business  was  not  very  throng  at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  you  among  those  who  struck  work  i 

A.  We  went  up  to  work,  at  the  usual  hour  in  the  mom- 
Uig^Md  we  came  back  to  our  breakfast  at  nine,  and  we  did 
i^yt  go  back  any  more. 

Q.  Why  did  not  you  return  to  work  ? 

A.  Business  was  not  very  pressing. 
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Q.  And  you  w«re  nbt  yery  imjtious  t0  go  to  it  f    ' 
^.  Na 

Q.  Thefts  WA&  wolrk  enough  to  do,  if  yoli  bid  ^Mtf 

^.  We  might  have  had  work  that  day ;  but  tbere  Wal  IW- 
thing  to  be  done,  except  with  our  OWA  pko&ote. 

^1  Did  your  master  d«dr<e  ybu  ? 

A.  No ;  he  neither  desin^,  €ft  fc^bid  Uii. 

Q.  Hid  you  w<^k  the  next  diy  P 

^.  No. 

Q.  On  the  Wednesday  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  The  Thursday,  perhaps  i 

A.  The  Thursday,  we  did  wdlrk. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  church  here,  yestefdiy  ? 

A.  NcK 

Q.  Where  were  yoil  yesterday  P 

A.  I  was  in  the  School  House,  at  the  side  here. 

Q.  The  whole  day? 

A.  The  whole  day,  till  pist  twdve  o'ddck  Ittit  flight 

Q   You  heard  the  Address  read  ? 

A.  Yei,  I  did,  whit  v^aA  in  that  papet. 

Q.  You  heard  a  paper  read  P 

A.  Just  the  paper  read. 

Q.  You  heard  it  distinctly  enough  read,  I  presume  i 

A.  Parts  of  it  I  heard,  and  Other  parts  of  it  I  did  not 

Q.  Can  you  tell  any  thing  of  what  you  heard  P 

A.  No ;  because  I  pini^ed  no  dependence  upon  it,  neither 
did  I  fi^  any  of  it  in  my  mind  it  the  time.  I  did  not  think 
I  was  to  be  called  upon  to  it  again,  and  therefore  I  paid  no 
attention  to  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  beginning  of  it  i 

A.  I  could  not  siy  pointedly,  any  part  of  it 

Q.  Was  it  an  Address  P 

A.  I  could  not  tell  at  that  time.  I  paid  tlo  piiticulir  at- 
tention to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  iny  attention  to  it  at  any  other  time  i 

A.  From  hearing  others  speaking  of  it ;  but  I  saw  a|)sp^ 
similar  to  it  on  the  church  gate  the  day  before,  611  the  Sun- 
day, they  told  me  it  was  the  iatne  paper. 
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Q.  Where  was  it? 

ji.  It  was  on  ^  p»tf^  pjf  il|e  ^huffl^  *W€|- 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  i 

A.  I  could  not  get  to  it  so  as  to  distinguish  tba  {ettfsrs, 

therf  WM  PUflb  ft  frplf 4  ^b^Uli  it  ftt  Aft  tiipe, 

Q.  But  you  heard  the  whole  of  it  read  at  the  meeting  f 

J.  Yes ;  the  man  allowed  he  1^4  ^^  t)i»  w}^^  ^xmtf  ^ts 
of  that  paper. 

Of  X  4p  pot  99k  wha(  (t^  m^n  aI)qwp4^  Y9^  I^e^it  ? 

A.  Yes;  but  there  were  tim^s  when  (^  ^J^w4  gft  into 
such  a  bustle,  that  some  could  not  hear  the  whole  of  it 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  bustle  ? 

A.  Pressing  forw^rd^  and  3hputipg,  m^  crjring  into  it. 

Q.  Were  there  any  huzzas  ? 

A*  There  were. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  sentences  ? 

A.  Yes;  ^f^fr  the  i^t^n^^,  tl^^  ^er(?  hi^»Wi 

Q.  Were  there  any  remarks  made  upon  any  part  ^f  i^  ? 

A.  I  could  not  §ay  to  my  recpUectipPi  lifter  th^  ^feaisfir 
stopped  and  they  got  into  th^  hmizas,  ;t  was  sooie  tuq^e  be- 
fqip  IttvBjr  gPt  qui^t  ftgaip,  an4  tfe^re  Vfta  ^  pipce  of  tb?  n^?tt 
read,  and  that  was  ^f^4  by  very  few  thftt  Wft^^  tb^^i?,  \n  pay 
opinion. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  tfo^re  ? 

A.  I  could  not  specify  the  tim^ ;  bu^  (  r<?^Q^  ^^^ 
such  times  as  they  were  leaving  the  grejE^t 


Examined  by  Mr  Grants 

ft.  V(H»  Wl  *  fspttW-spiRBWf  J  Hi?v?  ? 

Jm»  a  es. 

Q.  Do  yK^i^  remepi|)er  a  meeting  in  the  SqhopV^jb^fl  pf 
Johnstone,  early  in  April  last  i 
A.  Yes. 

ft,  VfkfW  do  you  wprk  i 
4'  Ib  Mr  h9g^f  w4  Watt's  wcyrk,  ia  i^ohnstoqe* 
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Q.  What  day  was  that  meeting  ? 

A.  It  was  OD  the  third  of  April,  I  believe. 

Q.  Were  you  at  it  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar«  James  Spebs  \ 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  What  part  did  he  take,  and  what  speedies  did  he  Hiak? 

A.  I  saw  him  make  no  speeches. 


Andrew  Smith — wtom. 
Examined  by  Mr  Grant. 

Q.  You  are  a  weaver  in  MiUerstone,  I  believe  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  that — ^is  it  near  Johnstone  \ 

A.  It  is  on  the  road  to  Johnstone. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  meeting  in  the  SchooLOreen 
at  Johnstone,  in  the  beginning  of  April  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  day  ? 

A.  On  the  third  of  April. 

Q.  Were  you  there  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whereabouts  were  you  in  the  crowd  ? 

A.  At  the  first,  I  was  on  the  outside  of  the  ring ;  but  be- 
ing jostled  by  the  crowd,  I  was  jostled  within  a  very  little  of 
the  front. 

Q.  Do  you  know  James  Speirs,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  \ 

A.  I  know  him  by  passing  backwards  and  forwards,  tbe 
road  through  the  town. 

Q.  Had  ^ou  any  personal  acquaintance  with  him  i 

A'  None  but  that. 

Q.  What  took  place  at  the  meeting  ? 

A.  At  first  I  went  down  that  street,  and  I  got  down  intotbe 
front,  and  got  down  into  the  east  side  of  the  green,  dBo 
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soming  back  in  a  little  time,  I  saw  the  mob  getting  together, 
ind  they  gathered  in  a  round  ring,  and  after  that  there  were 
ilence  cried  by  one  person  or  another,  I  did  not  know  who 
le  was ;  and  another  cry  was  in  it,  for  a  preses  to  be  chosen. 

Q.  Was  this  the  first  thing  that  you  observed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  elected  preses,  do  you  know  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  Park,  or  Parker.  I  do  not  know  which. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  person  that  was  chosen  preses  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  know  his  name  ^ 

A.  Two  men  were  mentioned,  and  I  think  he  was  tlie  one 
liat  was  chosen. 

Q.  You  heard  the  crowd  mention  his  name  then  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  mentioned  the  name  of  those  two  persons  ? 

A.  It  was  just  out  of  the  crowd  they  were  called. 

Q.  What  passed,  after  it  was  put  to  the  vote  ? 

A.  It  was  put  to  the  folk,  whether  any  of  them  knew  what 
?as  the  meaning  of  the  meeting  there. 

Q.  What  happened  next  \ 

A,  There  were  none  of  them  appeared  to  know  what  was 
char  meaning ;  and  there  was  one  person  there  was  speared 
by  the  crowd,  if  he  knew  any  thing  about  it. 

Q.  What  passed  then  ^ 

A.  He  said  he  could  give  nothing,  but  the  paper  which 
wa3  posted  up  and  circulated  on  the  Sunday,  or  late  oh  Sa- 
turday night 

LordJmtice  Clerk. — You  used  the  word  circulated.  What 
lid  you  mean  by  using  that  word  ? 

A.  There  were  heaps  of  them  circulated  through  the 
^lace ;  he  said  he  thought  that  most  of  them  there  had  heard 
^  or  seen  it  before,  and  there  was  a  cry  out  of  the  town  to 
^^td  it,  it  was  none  of  the  worse  to  be  heard  again. 

Q.  Did  he  read  it? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  was  this  man  that  took  this  active  concern  ? 

A»  I  did  not  know  the  man.  I  had  never  seen  him  before 
i^or  nnoe ;  but  it  was  not  the  panel. 
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Q.  Did  yoM  hwr  (he  vmiit  «&  J9^9t(\  Iw^t  W>k«  W| 

Q.  Pid  yPU  tt^y  tiU  thQ  q^^eUog  bifoke  |ip? 

Q.  Where  did  the  crowd  go  to  ? 

j1.  a  great  d«iil  fxf  them  maix^^  iiway  ^loQg  bj^  tbe 
jMiodi-Greeii,  and  a^opig  by  the  9cbop\gL  #iid  ftklVig  by  the 
chur^  wd  the  load  leading  ^  SiUxirtoiv 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  them  ? 

A.  I  did  not  go  with  them  at  the  time ;  bi^t  I  go^d  aMs 
the  rofMl  H,  good  while,  following  af^r  th^fiv 

Q.  Did  you  see  where  they  went  to  ? 

A.  Whenwewentfoirward,  IdoiiotkxipwwbfM^istbeiiilliie 
of  the  street ;  but  I  seed  them  a  long  way  on  along  the  loin— 
a  long  way  down,  and  I  tried  to  forpe  iny  way  t^lurqi^gl^  the 
crowd,  to  seeif  th^re  was  any  body  that  1  knew,  ^d  I  opuld 
not  see  any  of  them  that  I  knenf ;  but  -fbiie  I  weif  looldng 
l^bout,  I  saw  James  Speirs  the  panel* 

Q.  What  was  the  crowd  doing  wh/en  you  saw  the  pa9^^ 

A    I  saw  a  mill,  a  good  pace  from  wh^re  \  stood< 

Q.  WhatmiU? 

A.  I  heard  a  p^son  say  it  was  the  Hagg  MilL  I  hafe 
heard  it  called  Hagg  Mill  since,  I  did  not  know  the  name^if 
it  then. 

<2.  How  do  you  know  that  it  was  the  Hagg  Mill  ? 

A»  I  speered  at  a  man  as  I  was  coming  froip  Jobnatoo^ 
and  asked  him  what  the  place  was,  and  he  si|id  it  WK*  ^ 
Hagg  MilL 

Mr  Hope, — ^Who  told  him  i 

Mr  GrcmL-^I  cannot  ask  that. 

L(»rd  Justice  Clerk.— He  know^  it  i^  the  Hagg  Mill,  in 
short,  now. 

Mr  Grant-r-I  have  been  examining  this  witness,  a^  if ' 
had  been  examining  him  for  the  prosecution,  I  9fn_  3urC' 
What  was  he  doing  at  the  time  that  you  saw  him  ? 

A.  He  was  standing  alome.  No  one  appearing  to  speik  to 
him. 

Q.  What  position  was  he  standing  ip  P 
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.  A.  He  was  islanding  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  head  of  the  crowd,  at  this  time  ? 

An  No ;  I  was  at  the  backside  of  the  greatest  partof  themob. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  refer  to  the  time  when  you  were 
standing  behind  the  prisoner,  who  had  his  hands  in  his 
pocket? 

Lori  Justice  Clerk. — He  did  not  say  he  was  standing  by 
the  prisoner. 

Mr  GrcmU'^^llcw  far  were  you  from  the  prisoner  at  that 
time? 

A.  Not  above  six  yards. 

Q.  Was  it  at  this  time,  that  you  were  within  six  yards  of 
the  prisoner,  that  you  mean  to  say  you  were  behind  the 
greatest  part  of  the  crowd  ?     < 

A.- 1  was  between  the  crowd  and  him. 

Q.  Was  the  greatest  part  of  the  crowd  before  you  ? 

A.  They  were  between  me  and  the  mill. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr  Solidtor-GeneraL 

Q.  You  were  at  the  School-Green  meeting,  you  say  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  first  see  when  you  went  there  ? 

A,  I  seed  when  I  got  there,  and  were  going  down  the 
West  ade  of  the  green,  a  great  deal  of  people  was  lying,  some 
on  the  grass,  and  some  on  the  dike,  and  I  passed  by  the  front 
Hud  I  saw  no  person  there  that  I  knew,  going  along  the 
front  of  them,  and  I  ga'd  through  the  East  street,  and  there 
staid  a  considerable  time,  and  came  back  and  I  seed  them  all 
g>ithering  in  a  crowd,  and  then  they  made  a  ring. 

Q.  Where  were  you  then  ?  x 

A.  I  was  up  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  going  on  to  the  green, 
Awards  the  east  side. 

Q.  Th^  what  did  you  do  next  ? 
«  A*  There  was  a  ring  made  then. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  next  ? 
.  A.  I  was  of  the  outside  at  the  first,  and  I  got  forwiard  to 
^^^em^  and  theA  they  cried  to  move  the  ring  bigger^  there  was 
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80  many  tbere^  to  give  them  room ;  and  juit  then  I  was  fiir- 
ced  in  the  midst  of  the  front,  and  I  was  standing  siralgfat 
forenent  the  panel  at  that  time. 

a  You  came  to  the  outside  of  this  crowd  first  I 

A.  I  was  of  the  outade  of  the  crowd  first. 

Q.  What  did  you  first  hear  when  you  went  there  t 

A.  There  was  about  a  preses. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  about  a  preses  ? 

A.  Tliey  were  trying  to  get  a  preses,  and  thefe  wcretwo 
men  nominated. 

Q.  What  names  were  mentioned  i 

A.  The  one  was  Park,  or  Parker. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  ? 

A»  I  do  not  know  his  name. 

C2.  Look  at  the  Jury,  and  recollect  that  you  are  upon 
your  oath— You  heard  two  names  mentioned  ? 

A.  I  heard  two  men^s  names  nominated ;  but  I  do  not 
know  the  one. 

Q.  Where  were  you  standing  then  \ 

A.  I  had  gotten  in  then,  within  a  very  little  of  the  front 

Q.  Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  swear,  that  the  other 
name  was  not  Speirs^s  name  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  indeed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  recollect  yourself,  upon  that  \ 

A*  I  mind  perfectly  well.  It  was  not  the  prisoner. 

Q.  What  name  was  it  ? 

A.  The  two  men  came  into  the  ring  together,  Parker  and 
the  other  man ;  and  when  one  was  rejected,  he  returned  again 
back  to  the  crowd. 

Q.  Did  that  man  refuse  to  be  preses  ? 

A.  No,  he  was  never  called  on. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  his  name  was  mentioned? 

A.  He  just  burst  through  the  crowd  into  the  ring,  VxA 
stood  along  with  the  front. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  ? 

A*  No,  he  never  spoke,  he  was  just  by  me. 

Q.  Where  was  the  panel  standing  at  that  time  ? 
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A.  He  was  standing  exactly  opposite  to  me. 

Q.  Was  he  within  the  ring  then  ? 

J.  He  was  just  standing  in  the  front,  the  same  as  myself. 

Q.  Was  he  within  the  ring  ? 

A*  He  was  in  the  front  of  the  ring. 

Q.  Was  be  within  the  ring  ? 

A*  He  was  not  nearer.  As  the  ring  was  moved  about,  he 
was  in  the  front  of  the  crowd. 

Q.  Was  he  within  the  ring  i 

A0  He  was  standing  straight  in  front  of  the  crowd. 

Q.  YiTho  more  were  there  ? 

A.  That  Parker  was  in  the  middle  of  the  ring, 

Q.  Who  more  were  there  ? 

A*  One  or  twp  were  round  him. 

Q.  Pray,  how  were  the  other  two  dressed— Can  you  tell  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  much  how  they  were  dressed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Speirs  within  the  ring  at  all  ? 

A.  No,  I  never  saw  him ;  but  when  he  was  jostled  back* 
Wards  and  forwards  by  the  crowd, 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

A.  At  Millerstone. 

Q.  Is  it  dose  to  Paisley  here  ? 

A*  It  is  about  a  mile  or  so  from  the  Cross. 

Q.  Does  it  join  on  with  Paisley  i 

A.  No,  it  does  not  join,  there  are  several  pieces  with  no 
buildings  on  at  all* 

Q.  What  took  you  to  the  School-Green  meeting 

A.  I  had  no  intention  of  going  there  at  all ;  I  knew  no« 
tluQg  about  it. 

Q.  What  took  you  there  f 

A,  Several  of  our  door  neighbours  were  wanting  for  a 
^Ik,  and  went  through  Johnstone,  and  they  stopped  to  hear 
^hat  was  said,  and  they  stood  talking  to  a  man  on  the 
"Johnstone  brae,  and  I  got  forward,  and  then  they  called  me 
"•dc  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

<^  When  did  you  leave  home  ? 

A.  I  think,  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  it  would  be 
t^^st  ten  o'^dock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  You  had  struck  work  at  this  time,  I  supposel 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  asked  a  man,  I  think  you  said,  what  was  the 
name  of  the  Hagg  Mill  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  you  ask  him  ? 

A*  I  was  coming  out  of  the  town,  and  this  man  and  I 
were  cracking  together  on  the  road,  and  I  peared  him  to 
describe  the  loan  I  described ;  I  passed  first,  and  he  said,  tbat 
leads  to  the  Hagg  Mill,  and  then  I  saw  them  on  the  toad. 

Lord  JusAce  CJerX^.-^This  man  says  he  saw  a  man  mo- 
ving to  a  place  which  I  did  not  know ;  but  having  described 
^here  the  crowd  were  going,  and  towards  a  certain  mili^ 
the  man  told  me  it  was  the  Hagg  Mill. 

Mr  SoUdtor-General, — ^Why  did  you  ask  him  that?' 

A*  I  was  coming  from  Johnstone  that  day  by  the  loaOy 
and  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  that  mill  was,  whether  it 
was  a  mill. 
'   Q.  Why  did  you  ask  him  that  i 

A.  I  cannot  say  why. 


Alexander  Thomson — ^wom. 
Examined  by  Mr  Grant. 

Q.  What  are  you  ? 

A.  A  weaver. 

Q.  Where  and  in  whose  employment  ? 

A,  I  work  in  Johnstone. 

Q.  Do  you  work  in  your  house,  or  at  any  other  persons 
work  ? 

A.  I  work  in  the  employment  of  Mr  Saunders  of  Rcn- 
firew. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Laing  • 

A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  meeting  at  Johnstone,  upon  the 
School-Green,  about  the  beginning  of  April  ? 

A»  Yes. 

Q.  What  day  of  ApiiU— and  what  day  of  the  week? 
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A.  Monday  tke  third  of  April,  about  twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person  of  the  name  of  Lajing  address 
that  meeting? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  his  name  was  Laing  ?  ' 

A^  I  did  not  know  that  his  name  was  Laing  at  the  time— i* 
I  made  inquiry  what  they  called  him,  as  he  was  a  stranger 
to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  make  that  inquiry  at  the  time  i 

A.  At  the  time  when  he  was  done  with  his  speech. 

Q.  And  what  answer  did  you  receive  ? 

A.  They  told  me  that  his  name  was  Robert  Laing,  from 
Eilbarton. 

Q.  What  sort  of  looking  man  was  he  ?     " 

A.  He  was  a  little  man. 

Q.  How  was  he  dressed  ?  What  had  he  on  his  head  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  took  his  hat  off 
when  he  came  out  of  the  crowd,  to  address  the  crowd. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  his  address  to  the  crowd  i 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  it  ? 

A.  When  he  came  out  of  the  crowd  he  spoke— to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge— after  a  persorfs  reading  the  bill— to  the 
l>e8t  of  my  knowledge— which  the  people  said  was  a  bill— 
**  Perhaps,''  says  he,  "  there  are  a  good  many  here  that  do 
'^ot  know  the  contents  of  this  bill'' 

Q.  What  more  did  he  say  ? 

A.  He  said  that  he  was  just  new  come  from  Glasgow,  and 
^^  could  assure  them  that  the  whole  factories  in  Glasgow, 
^^d  in  Anderston,  was  stopped,  owing  to .  the  contents  of 
Wbill. 

Q.  What  more  did  he  say  ? 

A*  He  said  some  more ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  the  words. 

Q.  Did  he  recommend  to  the  meeting,  to  do  any  thing? 

A.  Yes ;  he  said  that  seeing  that  the  factories  were  stop^ 
£>^  here  as  well  there,  no  doubts,  but  the  masters  of  the  fac- 
"Oties  would  come  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  work- 
^»,  and  that  the  end,  what  he  meant  \  do  not  knoiv,  wdvild 
^  aocompli«hed. 
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Q.  Did  Acj  eall  Mm  anytluiig  baodM  Bobart  Lrfof  m 

your  bearing? 

Q.  What  did  they  call  him  ? 

if*  At  the  time  that  I  asked  what  that  man^s  name  wti, 
bttDg  a  stranger  to  me,  some  made  a  reply  to  never  mind,  it 
was  daft  LaiDg  of  Kilbarton. 

Q,  Did  they  mention  any  country  he  had  come  fiom  ? 

ji.  Some  was  calling  him  an  Englishman,  and  some  of 
them  that  were  there  from  Sjlbarton  said,  that  he  was  a  JCl- 
barton  bom  num. 

Qf  Have  you  seen  that  man  since  i 

A.  I  have  never  seen  him  once,  nor  before,  to  my  knoir- 

Wge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  James  Spein? 

Af  Yes;  I  know  him  to  look  to  him  and  to  speak  to,  when 
passbg  upon  the  street. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  him  take  any  part  at  that  meeting? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Or  hear  him  make  any  speech  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Were  you  that  morning  at  Mr  Houstoun^s  mill  call- 
ed the  Old  MiU,  or  the  Laigh  MUl  ? 

A.  Y'es. 

Q.  About  what  time  ? 

A.  Ten  o^dock  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  there  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  seed  him  there* 

Q.  Was  there  a  crowd  of  people  there  at  that  time  ? 

A.  Yes,  at  Mr  Houstoun^s  Laigh  Mill. 

Q.  Is  that  also  called  the  Old  Mill  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  What  was  this  crowd  about,  at  Mr  Houstoun^s  Mill  ? 

A.  When  I  went  down  I  heard  that  there  was  a  meeting 
there,  or  a  crowd,  at  ten  o^clock  in  the  morning.— I  went  to 
see  out  of  curiosity  what  they  were  about  When  I  went  dowo, 
Mr  Houstoun  was  there,  and  a  crowd  of  people  gathered 
^und  about  him  there  j  the  crowd  was  wishing  for  Mr  Houir 
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foua  to  ftfip  the  milL  Voiees  fimn  different  places  in  the 
crowd  spoke  to  that  purpose. 

CL  What  did  Mr  Houstoun  say  or  do  ?  Or  what  did  any- 
body  else  say  or  do  ? 

^«  He  wished  that  the  crowd  would  nominate  a  man  or 
tWOf  to  oome  out  and  explain  to  him  what  the  mob  wanted. 

Q*  Did  he  make  this  request  more  than  once  ? 

j1.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  at  that  time  ? 

A*  Yes,  I  seed  him  at  the  out«de  of  the  crowdi  at  the 
time  Mr  Houstoun  made  this  request, 

Q»  What  did  he  do  or  say  ? 

ji.  The  crowd  at  that  time  was  very  clamorous,  and  press- 
ed so  dose  upon  Mr  Houstoun,  that  the  gentleman  could  not 
obtain  a  hearing.  I  seed  the  prisoner  speak  out,  and  say, 
within  my  hearing,  it  was  a  shame  to  annoy  Mr  Houstoun 
in  the  manner  they  were  doing ;  they  ought  to  nominate  a 
man  or  two  according  to  his  desire;  the  crowd  withdrew 
back,  maybe  thirty  or  forty  paces,  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge, and  nominated  two  men. 

Q.  Did  you  know  these  two  men  ? 

Jl.  I  knew  one  to  look  to^  and  call  him  4)y  his  surname ; 
but  I  was  a  mere  stranger  to  him. 

Q.  What  was  the  simame  of  the  one  you  knew  ? 

J.  Walker. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  or  see  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  say  or  do 
any  thing  else,  while  the  crowd  was  at  that  mill  ? 

ji.  Yes,  I  heard  him  say  some  more. 

Q.  What  more? 

ji.  At  the  time  that  these  two  men  that  were  nominated 
went  out  and  were  speaking  to  Mr  Houstoun,  there  was 
part  of  the  crowd  broke  off  from  the  main  body,  and  said, 
Let  us  draw  the  sluice,  and  take  the  water  from  it 

Q.  This  was  at  the  time  the  men  were  speaking  to  Mr 
Houstoun.^ 

A*  Yes ;  and  saying  at  the  time,  that  he  was  not  willing 
to  stop  the  mill ;  diere  were  three  or  four  I  seed  and  heard 
cry  out,  Sham^  shame !  Let  the  gentleman  do  as  he  pleases. 
Do  not  stop  the  miUi  let  him  do  whatever  he  thinks  proper* 
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Q.  Did  tbe  pmoner  do  or  say  any  thing  at  that  time  ? 

A.  He  was  then  within  a  pace^  or  a  pace  and  a  hal^  firam 
me  at  the  time>  and  I  speared  him  to  repeat  the  words  at  the 
time  along  with  some  more. 

Q.  What  words? 

J.  Shame,  shaine  !  And,  let  the  gentleman  do  what  he 
thinks  proper. 

Q.  Did  they  stop  off  the  water  and  stop  the  mill  ? 

A.  No ;  they  were  shamed  out  of  it 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  prisoner  say  any  thing  else  upon 
that  occasion  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  him  take  any  other  part  upon  tbat 
occasion  ? 

J.  No- 

Cross-eaammed  by  Mr  Hope. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  were  at  the  Sdiool-Green 
meeting,  upon  the  third  of  April  ? 

^>    X  eSa 

Q.  When  did  you  first  go  there — at  what  period  of  the 
meeting-— did  you  go  there  before  the  meeting  began  ? 

A.  No,  some  time  after  the  meeting  at  the  Laigh  Mill,  in 
the  same  forenoon,  I  heard  that  there  was  a  meeting  on  the 
green,  and  I  went  out  of  curiosity  to  see  what  they  were 
about. 

Q.  What  was  doing  when  you  went  there  ? 

A.  They  were  beginning  to  gather  themselves  into  a 
body. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  ? 

A.  They  formed  themselves  into  a  circle. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  ? 

A.  There  was  a  man  read  after  the  circle  was  formed^  ft 
paper  that  they  called  the  Address. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  thing  done  i 

A.  No. 

Q.  Then  tell  me  what  was  the  first  thing  done  ? 

A*  To  the  best  of  my  knoweldge,  they  wanted  a  preset 
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Q.  Tell  U8  what  took  place  at  that  time  i 

A.  Some  cried  out  for  Bob  Parker,  some  cried  out  for 
Lovely  Bob,  and  it  went  round  amongst  the  crowd  in -that 
manner. 

Q.  Was  Lovely  Bob  a  name  for  Parker  ? 

A.  A  bye-name  he  gets. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  name  mentioned  besides  Par- 
ker's? 

A.  Not  that  I  recollect.  , 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  crowd  were  you  standing  at  that 
time? 

A.  I  was  standing  in  a  part  of  the  crowd,  upon  a  piece  of 
rising  ground  next  the  road,  between  the  crowd  and  the 
road. 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  along  with  you  at  that  time  ? 

A,  Yes ;  there  wns  a  good  many  standing,  about  where 
I  was  standing  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  Andrew  Smith  along  with  you  i 

A.  I  do  not  know  the  man,  he  might  be  there  for  me. 

Q.  How  far  might  this  be  from  the  ring  that  you  were 
standing  ? 

A.  A  matter  of  five  or  four  paces.  * 

Q.  Do  you  mean  from  the  inner  circle  of  the  ring? 

A.  No ;  the  outer  circle. 

Q.  What  breadth  might  this  circle  be?  How  many  peo- 
ple broad  do  you  suppose  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Was  there  a  great  crowd  ? 

A,  There  were  more  than  what  appeared  in  the  circle. 

Q.  Was  the  ring  five  paces  deep  i 

A.  No ;  it  would  not  be  above  a  pace^  or  a  pace  and  a 
half. 

Q.  You  were  not  above  seven  paces  in  that  way,  from 
the  inner  circle  of  the  ring  ? 

A.  There  was  a  pace  and  a  half  from  the  front  of  the 
circle  to  the  rear  of  it. 

Q.  And  you  were  four  or  five  paces  from  the  rear  of  the 
circle  ? 

A.  Yes.  12 
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Q.  You  were  on  a  piece  of  rising  groiuid  ? ' 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  rather  above  the  circle? 

^*  Yes* 

Q.  You  saw  what  was  going  on  in  the  ring? 

A.  I  seed  a  part  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  i 

A.  Sometimes  they  burst  out,  so  as  we  could  not  see 
things  just  as  we  wanted. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  the  preses  was  chosen,  did  you  hear 
distinctly,  the  cry  for  Bob,  and  Lovely  Bob  ? 

A.  Yes,  and  that  from  different  parts  of  the  circle. 

Q.  You  say  that  no  other  name  was  mentioned  i 

A.  Some  called,  Beautiful  Bob. 

Q.  And  you  heard  no  other  name  mentioned  i 

A.  I  can  swear,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I  heard  no 
other  name  mentioned. 

Q.  Did  any  person  propose  himself  as  preses,  besides 
Parker  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  seed. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person,  immediately  before  Parker 
was  chosen,  bustle  through  the  ring  into  the  centre,  and  see 
him  rejected  as  preses  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  Parker  chosen  at  once,  without  any  delay  ? 

A.  Yes ;  he  was  chosen  at  once,  by  the  name  of  Lovely 
Bob,  and  Beautiful  Bob  together. 

Lord  JuMice  Cferfc.— How  was  he  elected— by  show  of 
hands  ? 

A,  I  do  not  recollect  that.  I  do  not  think  it  was  f  totbe 
best  of  my  knowledge,  I  think  it  was  just  a  cry. 

Q.  Was  Parker  within  the  ring  at  this  time,  before  he 
was  chosen  ? 

A.  No,  he  was  in  the  body  of  the  ring  when  they  cried 
put,  Lovely  Bob. 

Q.  Did  he  then  go  into  the  middle  of  the  ring  ? 

4.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  person  there,  before  he  was  chosen  ? 
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A.  Yes ;  one  Walkeri  and  the  other  stranger  that  I  did 
oot  know. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  his  name  ? 

A.  No ;  I  might  have  heard,  but  I  do  not  recdUect  it. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  his  name  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  did  inquire  his  name ;  but  I  did  not  get  him. 

Q.  Did  the  people  not  know  him  P 

A»  The  people  where  I  was  standing,  did  not  know  him. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  dress  had  he  on  ? 

A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  had  on  a  short 
greencoat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  sort  of  cap  he  had  on  his  head  ? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  recollect* 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  waistcoat  ? 

A*  I  did  not  pay  attention  to  his  waistcoat,  his  back  was 
Hiostly  to  me^  where  I  was  standing. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  that  there  was  no  other  person  within 
the  ring  but  these  two^  before  Parker  was  chosen  ? 

A.  No,  I  could  not  swear  that ;  for  sometimes  there  was 
very  much  pressure  took  place  in  the  ring. 

Q.  Was  anybody  standing  apart  in  the  ring,  besides 
those  two  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  saw. 

Q.  When  did  Speirs  go  in  P 

A.  I  do  not  know  when  Speirs  went  in. 

Q.^  You  saw  him  within  the  ring  ? 

A.  The  preses  being  chosen. 

Q.  You  saw  Speirs  within  the  ring,  at  one  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedingsP 

A.  Yes,  I  seed  him  in  the  inside  of  the  ring. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  person  within  the  ring  but  these 
four? 

A.  I  coqld  not  say  that ;  there  was  sometimes  more  an^ 
som^imes  less. 

Q.  You  have  already  told  us,  people  were  sopietimes 
hustled  in  for  a  moment,  and  then  hustled  back.  Were 
there  any  other  persons  standing  farther  in  the  ring,  apart 
ftpm  the  others,  for  any  length  of  timci  besides  these  four  i 
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^.  I  did  not  see  four  standing  together. 

Q.  There  were  four  within  the  ring, — Walker^  Parker, 
this  stranger,  and  Speirs  ? 

A.  Yes ;  Parker,  Walker,  and  that  stranger  were  stand- 
ing  three  together.  I  seed  Speirs  standing  between  them, 
and  the  front  of  the  circle. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  person  ? 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — Is  that  what  you  said— >you  saw 
Parker,  Walker,  and  the  stranger  standing  together,  and 
Speirs  was  between  them  and  the  circle  ? 

J.  Yes. 

Mr  Hope, — Were  there  any  persons  besides  these  four 
standing  apart  in  the  ring,  and  the  persons  who  formed  that* 
circle  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  seed. 

Q.  CaQ  you  tell  us,  at  what  time  Speirs  went  into  the 
ripg? 

ji.  I  could  not  tell  that. 

Q.  After  the  preses  was  chosen  in  this  way— -what  was 
done  next  ? 

4'  This  Walker  read  the  Address. 

Q.  Where  were  you  standing  at  that  time  ? 

A.  I  was  standing  between  four  and  five  paces  in  the  rear 
of  the  circle. 

Q.  In  the  same  place  ? 

A.  In  the  same  placQ. 

Q.  Did  the  circle  continue  then,  of  the  same  size  as  be- 
fore ? 

A,  Not  much  larger,  much  about  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  order  given  to  the  people  to  be  silent? 
Was  silence  proclaimed  ? 

A.  Walker  did,  and  he  read  the  Address. 

Q.  Was  silence  observed  ? 

A.  Yes ;  they  were  as  quiet  as  they  could,  till  they  heard 
him  read  the  Address  that  he  had  in  his  hand ;  he  said,  it  was 
the  Address. 

Q.  You  were  able  to  hear  it  at  that  distance  ? 

A.  I  did  not,    I  heg,rd  the  sound ;  but  I  could  not  make 
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tie  words  ju8t  out  of  the  man  that  was  reading  the  Address, 
nd  his  back  was  to  me. 

Q.  tk)  you  mean  to  swear,  that  you  heard  no  part  of  that 
laper  that  was  so  read  ? 

J,  I  heard  it  all  read ;  but  I  did  not  know  the  words  that 
?ere  in  it ;  I  could  not  take  it  up. 
Q.  No  part  of  it? 
ji.  No  part  of  it. 

Q.  And  that  you  say  was  owing  to*  the  man^s  voice  being 
^eak,  and  to  his  back  being  towards  you  ? 
J.  Yes,  from  that  and  the  pressure  together. 
Q.  You  said,  you  were  only  with  two  or  three  people^ 
ipart  from  the  crowd  P 

J.  I  was  three  or  four  paces  from  the  crowd,  and  there 
were  two  people  standing  in  the  place  where  I  was ;  but  the 
pressure  took  place  several  times  within  the  circle. 

Q.  How  do  you  mean  that  the  pressure  in  the  circle  which 
^as  not  very  large,  prevented  you,  who  were  standing  four 
►r  five  paces  off  with  two  or  three  people,  from  hearing  ? 

J.  The  reason  of  that  was  owing  to  the  character  that 
be  preses  was  in  ;  he  was  in  a  manner  covered  with  rags,  he 
>ad  a  long  beard,  and  dirty  flesh. 

Q,  You  s£ud  the  people  were  quiet  when  the  Address  was 
sad? 
J.  Yes. 

Q.  The  preses  went  forward  before  the  Address  was 
^? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  preses  forward  in  the  ring,  before 
le  Address  was  read  ? 
A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Might  he  be  five  minutes,  or  any  short  space  ? 
A,  I  could  not  take  upon  me  to  say  what  time. 
Q.  Was  there  any  interval  at  all  .^ 
A.  Yes,  there  was  a  little. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — ^You  said  Walker  proclaimed  silence 
efbre  he  read  the  Address,  and  they  remained  as  quiet  as 
ley  could,  till  he  had  read  the  Address  which  he  had  in  his 
inds,— that  b  what  you  have  sworn  ? 
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Mr  Hope.— YoM  say  some  little  interval  elapied  after  tlie 
preses  went  forward  into  the  ring,  and  before  the  Addieu 
was  read — Was  there  any  laughter  when  the  preses  first  went 
forward  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  was  a  laugh  took  place. 

Q.  At  the  preses  ? 

A.  I  do  not  kuow  whether  it  was  at  the  preses  or  not; 
but  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  so. 

Q*  Had  their  laughter  subsided  before  the  Address  k- 
gan,  and  after  silence  was  proclaimed  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  they  recovered  from  their  amusement  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  preses  ? 

A.  At  the  beginning  of  it  they  did. 

Q.  What  number  of  people  might  there  be  there  alto 
gether,  including  those  immediately  about  this  ring  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Look  round  here—were  there  as  many  people  9A  jou 
now  see  underneath  the  gallery  ? 

A.  In  the  circle,  there  were  not  near  so  many. 

Q.  I  suppose  not,  but  round  it  ? 

A,  Spectators  and  altogether,  I  think  there  would  be 
much  about  it. 

Q.  Did  the  people  ask  the  object  of  the  meeting  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  heard. 

Q.  Was  it  put  to  the  meeting  by  any  person,  or  inquired 
generally  among  them,  what  was  the  object  of  the  meetiogi 
or  the  purpose  of  their  coming  there  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  And  heard  nothing  to  that  purpose  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  persons  ask  Walker  the  object  of  the 
meeting  at  first  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Walker,  Parker,  and  Speirs,  or  any  of 
them,  come  upon  the  green  i 

A.  No,  I  did  not  see  them  come  upon  the  green ;  I  seed 
them  when  I  was  there. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  any  body  of  people  come  together  to  the 
•een? 
J.  No. 

Q.  Did  Walker  say  where  he  had  got  this  paper  from  f 
A.  I  did  not  hear  Walker  say  so ;  but  I  heard  some  of 
le  crowd  say,  that  he  had  taken  it  off  the  chapel-gate. 
Q.  This  paper  was  read  to  the  meeting,  as  you  have  de« 
iribed — How  was  it  received  by  the  meeting  ? 
A.  Some  said  it  alluded  to  rebellion. 

Q.  Were  there  any  huzzas  or  cheers  as  he  went  along,  at 
le  end  of  the  sentences  ? 

A.  Yes,  there  were  huzzas  as  he  went  along ;  the  preses 
%en  attempted  to  comment  upon  the  Address. 
Q.  Parker? 

A.  Parker — and  they  were  laughing  at  it  many  times, 
len. 

Q.  When  Parker  began  to  speak  ? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  Address  received  as  it  went  along,  at  the  end 
*  the  sentences,  by  cheers  from  the  people  P 
A.  Not  that  I  saw.     I  did  not  know  what  the  huzzas  or 
leers  were  for ;  but  I  took  it,  for  my  part,  to  be  at  the  cha- 
icter  of  the  preses. 

Q.  How  often  did  this  preses  attempt  to  comment  upon 
le  Address  ? 

A.  Two  or  three  times. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  observations  ? 

A.  He  could  not  get  the  observations  made,  because  they 
Iways  laughed. 

Q.  Upon  your  oath,  were  there  no  laughs,  nor  cheers,  nor 
lUzzas,  on  the  reading  of  that  Address,  till  Parker  began  to 
peftk? 

A.  To  my  knowledge,  there  were  none  ? 

Q.  Did  Walker  make  any  remarks  upon  this  Address  \ 

A.  Yes,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  attempted  (»ice 
3  make  a  little. 

Q.  What  was  that  about  ? 

A.  I  could  not  obtain  rightly. 

Q.  What  words  caught  your  ear  f 
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A.  His  back  was  towards  mc 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  ? 

A.  Merely  his  voice. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  he  was  reading  the  Addren, 
or  commenting  on  it  ? 

A.  He  had  it  in  his  hand,  reading  it  in  this  way,  {daai' 
bingU). 

Q.  At  the  time  you  say  he  made  a  sort  of  remark  upon 
the  Address,  how  did  you  know  whether  he  was  reading  or 
making  a  remark  upon  it  ? 

A,  He  let  drop  his  hand,  and  from  that  I  oonridered  he 
was  speaking  upon  it. 

Q.  His  back  was  towards  you  at  that  time  ? 

A.  He  was  standmg  in  such  a  manner  as  this,  (describing 
it). 

Q*  His  back  was  towards  you,  you  have  told  us  sererd 
times.  I  ask  you  again,  if  you  heard  no  part  of  that  Ad- 
dress ;  and  if  you  heard  no  part  of  the  remark  which  you  ny 
Walker  made  upon  a  part,  how  do  you  know  that  he  was 
making  any  remark  upon  it  at  all  ? .  Remember  the  atuation 
in  which  you  stand. 

A.  His  hand  being  dropped,  he  could  not  read  it  at  the 
time  that  he  was  speaking. 

Q.  At  that  time  Walker  was  not  further  from  you  than  I 
am,  six  or  seven  paces  off? 

A,  He  was  further  than  that. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  thing  tliat  the  chairman,  Parker, 
said? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Was  his  voice  so  weak  also  ? 

A.  No ;  always  when  he  began,  the  laugh  began. 

Q»  He  must  have  said  something  before  they  began  to 
laugh  ? 

A*  He  only  attempted  to  speak,  for  I  never  could  make 
any  thing  of  what  he  said. 

Q.  How  was  that  remark  which  Walker  made  recdved? 

A,  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  huzz^ng  after  that? 

A.  Not  that  I  recollect. 
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Q.  You  say  Walker  attempted  to  make  a  remark-^what 
hi  you  mean  by  that  ? 

A*  I  took  it  to  be.  . 

Q.  He  attempted  to  make  a  remark,  what  did  you  mean 
)y  that  expresnon — ^was  he  interrupted  by  lau^t^  ? 

A.  Ho. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  that  expresaon  ? 

A.  He  attempted  to  make  a  remaric. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  ? 

A.  I  ctid  not  hear  him  make  the  words  out;  there  was  a 
loise;  they  huzzaed  and  laughed. 

Q.  There  was  huzzaing  when  Walker  was  speaking  p 

A.  No,  not  huzzaing. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk, — ^You  have  already  said,  I  do  not  re- 
SoQect  any  huzzaing  after  Walker^s  remark.  <<  I  did  not  hear 
bim  make  the  words  out ;  there  was  a  noise;  they  huzzaed 
md  laughed.^ 

Jfr  ITf^.— -Will  you  now  say  there  was,  or  was  not,  huz« 
lung?  which  statement  do  you  now  take  ? 

A.  The  huzzaing  was  not  to  Walker,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Was  the  huzzaing  at  the  time  that  Walker  was  speak-* 
ing? 

A.  At  the  time  that  Walker  was  reading  the  bill. 

Q.  You  knew  him  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  Walker  made  this  observation,  was 
here  huzzaing  P  You  say  the  huzzdng  was  not  to  Walker ; 
>ut  was  there  huzzaing  at  the  time  P  * 

A.  Yes,  at  the  time  he  was  making  a  comment. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  huzzwig  not  bemg  to 
lYalkerP 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  represent  io  us  that  the  chairman 
^as  making  a  speech  at  the  same  time  that  Walker  was  d(Hng 
o? 

A.  Not  at  the  same  time,  but  at  the  time  that  he  was 
fading  he  interrupted  Walker. 

vot.  III.  a 
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Q.  I  am  talking  pf  irhat  took  phMse  wlm  Walko  made 
hb  remark.  Now^  I  aik  yon^  as  you  are  to  answer  at  the 
great  day  of  judgment,  will  you  now  say  whetho:  tbat  le- 
mark  of  Walker^  was  not  made  upon  the  passage  witk  te- 
gard  to  Spmn  in  the  Address  ? 

A.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Q.  Did  you  remark  that  Walker  said  snj  thing  about 
Spidn? 

ji.  I  could  not  say  that 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  you  cannot  say  1 

A.  I  cannot  say  what  the  reference  was,  because  I  coald 
not  attain  the  identical  words  that  he  used. 

Q.  What  was  the  meaning  of  them  i 

A*  I  did  not  know  what  was  the  meaning  of  them. 

Q.  *  You  swear  that  \ 

A.  I  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  that  he  8a3; 
I  could  not  hear  the  very  words  expressed. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  in  that  same  position  the  whole  tbe 
of  the  meeting  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  was  in  that  place  the  whole  time. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  hear  so  well  what  Laing  said,  and 
to  repeat  his  words  ? 

A.  He  came  out  of  the  crowd  just  before  me,  facing  me. 

Q.  He  was  within  the  ring,  I  presume,  when  be  was 
speaking  to  them  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Walker  had  his  back  to  you  ? 

A.  Yesw 

Q.  And  so  had  Speirs  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Speirs  was  between  the  part  of  the  ring  next  you 
and  Walker  ? 

A.  Speirs  was  between  Walker  and  the  circle  and  me. 

Q.  Walker  had  his  back  to  you  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  Laing? 

A.  Laing  was  standing  more  to  the  right. 

Q.  Then  he  was  further  from  you  than  Walker  ? 

A,  The  part  of  the  ring  that  he  was  in  further. 
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Q,  You  do  not  mean  that  Laing  was  between  you  and 
Walker? 

J.  Ho. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  hear  so  distinctly,  and  to  remember 
so  well  what  Laing  said  i 

A.  Because  he  was  a  stranger  made  me  pay  more  atten- 
ion  to  It 

Q.  Walker  was  a  stranger  to  you  ? 

J.  No. 

Q.  You  told  us  he  was  only  a  person  whose  name  you 
letfdP 

A.  The  other  man  was  a  stranger. 

LordJwtice  Clerk. ^^^^  I  know  one  of  them  to  call  him  by 
lis  nmame;  his  name  was  Walker.^ 

Mr  ZTop^.— Do  you  mean  to  say  you  were  acquainted  with 
Walker,  or  that  you  merely  knew  his  name? 

A.  No,  I  was  not  personally  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  You  merely  knew  Laing^s  name  in  the  same  way  i 

A.  I  did  not  know  Laing^s  name  before. 

Q.  You  heard  it  then  ? 

A.  Yes,  people  round  me  told  me  Lunges  name. 

Q.  You  knew  just  as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  It 
does  not  ngnify  whether  you  heard  Walker^s  name  a  month 
before,  or  ten  years  before,  or  Laing^s  only  at  that  time,  you 
Qnlj  knew  them  by  name  ? 
A.  Walker  by  name. 

Q.  You  heard  Laing^s  name  upon  that  occasion  ? 
Lord  Justice  Clerk, — You  say,  the  people  around  me  call- 
ed Laing  by  name — and  do  you  mean,  that  you  knew  Walker 

only  by  name  ? 
i«  I  knew  Walker  by  name,  and  to  speak  to  him  in  the 

itreet 

Q*  Had  you  frequently  spoken  to  Walker  i 

•'•  No,  I  never  spoke  to  Walker. 

Q*  Then  how  can  you  know  him  to  speak  to  ? 

A.  I  could  name  him ;  I  could  name  his  sirname. 

^r  ^ope.— Then  you  never  spoke  to  Walker  at  all  f 

•'•  Not  that  I  recollect. 

^  1*hen,  although  Laing  came  from  Eilbarton,  I  ask 
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you,  whether  Walker  was  not  as  mudi  a  stranger  as  the  olberi 

and  how  came  you  to  hear  the  other  better  7 

A.  Walker  passed  the  door  several  times,  and  I  knew  lum 
to  look  to,  but  Laing  I  nev»  saw  before  that 

Q.  But  you  heard  his  name  ?  - 

A.  The  people  were  inquiring  what  man  that  was ;  and 
some  said  that  he  was  from  England,  and  others  Irani  El- 
barton. 

Lord  Justice  C7b*Ar.— You  say  you  only  heard  Laing  bs- 
med.  Walker  you  knew  by  sight,  and  you  could  name  lum; 
but  knowing  only  his  name,  and  never  having  spok^i  to  Ym^ 
how  do  you  mean  to  say,  in  the  face  of  the  Jury,  and  the  ftce 
of  the  Court,  that  you  heard  Lung  better,  becauoe  he  was  t 
stranger  to  you,  than  Walker  i 

A.  I  paid  more  attention  to  him. 

Q.  When  p^ple  speak  at  these  meetings,  do  you  mean  \fi 
swear  you  pay  more  attention  to  strangers  than  to  persons 
whose  names  you  know  ? 

ji.  I  paid  more  attention  to  him  at  the  time  than  WdkerV 

Mr  ZTop^.— -Had  you  seen  any  paper  posted  up  in  John- 
stone before  that  meeting  i 

A.  Yes,  I  seed  one. 

Q.  Had  you  read  it  ? 

A.  No,  it  was  posted  high. 

Q.  Will  you  take  upon  you  to  say,  that  going  io  that 
meeting,  where  you  heard  this  Address  read,  you  did  not 
hear  the  con  tent  of  that  Address  ?  Speak  out,  in  the  face  of 
the  Jury. 

A.  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  no  attention  to  the  contents  of  that  Ad- 
dress read  ? 

A.  I  heard  of  it ;  but  I  pmd  veiy  little  attention  to  it, 
when  Walker  was  reading  it,  on  the  account  of  hearing  folks 
speaking  about  it  the  day  before.  I 

Q.  Having  heard  people  speaking  of  that  Address  befcw 
which  you  had  never  read,  you  paid  little  attention  to  it 
when  it  was  read  ? 

A.  I  did  not  read  the  bill. 
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Q.  You  bad  heard  people  talking  about  it~what  did  they 
say  about  it? 

A.  They  said  it  was  of  a  rebellious  nature. 

Q.  You  say  some  of  the  people  about  you  remarked  upon 
the  Address,  that  it  was  about  xebelli(Hi--how  came  they  to 
hear  it? 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Cannot  you  ^ve  us  a  better  reason  why  you  did  not 
attend  to  this  Address  ?  You  had  heard  people  before  say^ 
ing  it  wgis  about  rebellion ;  and  you  heard  people  about  you 
at  the  time,  saying  it  was  about  rebellion ;  how  came  you 
not  to  attend  to  it? 

A*  I  cannot  answer  that. 

Q.  What  made  you  attend  to  Laing  ? 

Zord  Justice  ClerJc.^^'Let  him  go  on.  What  were  you 
going  to  say? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  at  present 

Mr  ZTqp^.— Had  you  more  curionty  to  hear  a  strange  man 
from  Kilbarton,  than  to  hear  so  strange  a  paper  which  you 
had  heard  people  talking  about  ? 

A.  Yes,  being  a  stranger,  I  was  lookbg  for  something 
wonderful  from  him ;  he  was  in  very  decent  apparel;  I  took 
him  to  be  some  Englishman  that  was  come  down ;  but  I  did 
not  know  what  he  was. 

Q.  You  might  have  expected  something  wonderful  from 
the  paper ;  the  people  around  you  said  it  was  alluding  to  re- 
bdlkm? 

Am  I  pud  little  attention  to  it,  upon  account  of  its  idlu* 
ding  to  rebellion. 

Q.  After  this  Address  was  read,  what  was  done  next  ? 

A*  After  the  Inll  was  read,  this  man,  that  the  people  told 
1&9  his  name  was  Laing,  stepped  forward. 

Q.  Jlepeat  what  he  said  ? 

A  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  he  siud,  <<  that  perhaps 
there  were  some  of  the  people  there  that  did  not  understand 
the  contents  of  the  bill ;  but  he  could  assure  them,  that  he 
^vas  just  now  come  from  Glasgow,  and  that  the  factories  in 
Glasgow  and  Anderston  was  sto{q)ed  in  consequence  of  the 
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UlL^   He  qpoke  more,  but  Toould  out  mimti^tmd  wluH  he 

said. 

Q.  He  told  them,  you  said  before,  that  hj  stopfMog  the 
wcnrks,  the  master  manufacturerg  would  join  themt  s^d  tliat 
they  would  sooner  accomplish  thdur  end  ? 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — That  the  masters  would  soona  com* 
ply  with  their  demands,  and  they  would  get  thcar  end. 

Mr  Hope. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  heaid  nothbg 
more  than  that  ? 

jtf •  I  do  not  recollect  any  more;  there  was  a  good  dealof 
it  that  I  did  not  take  up. 

Q.  What  prevented  jou  from  hearing  him  i 

A.  I  could  not  say  what  prevented  me. 

Q.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  tell  me. 

A.  Whether  it  was  some  pressure  that  took  place  where  I 
was  standing,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  there  any  huzzaing  when  he  was  speaking? 

A.  There  was  a  huzza  after  he  was  done. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  proposal  made  to  that  meetiBg,  for 
going  to  stop  the  public  works  ? 

A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  shew  of  hands  after  the  Address  was 
made? 

A.  There  was  a  shew  of  hands  after  this  Laiog  was  done, 
and  a  huzza. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  that  shew  of  hands  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  must  tell  me.  You  were  standing  within  this 
short  distance  of  this  ring,  which  you  describe  as  only  con- 
sisting of  a  few  people,  a  yard  and  a  half  deep ;  you  heard 
those  words  distinctly  from  Laing ;  and  you  saw  this  diew 
of  hands ;  and  do  you  mean  to  take  on  yourself  to  swear,  in 
the  hope  that  any  body  is  to  believe  it,  that  you  did  not 
know  what  that  shew  of  hands  was  for  ? 

A.  There  were  four  or  five  paces  between  me  and  the 
ring. 

Q.  I  know  there  were ;  you  heard  what  Laing  said,  and 
you  say  there  was  a  shew  of  hands  ?  and  do  you  mean  to 
swear  you  did  not  know  what  that  shew  of  hands  was  for  ? 
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A»  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  for* 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  person  desire  them  to  hold  uptbehr 
hands? 

A.  I  heard  several  voices  desire  the  people  to  hold  up 
thdr  hands ;  but  I  do  not  know  who  they  were. 

Q.  You  heard  them  desire  the  people  to  shew  th^  hands  ? 

ji.  Yes,  a  shew  of  hands. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  hear  what  went  be- 
fore that?  what  they  were  to  shew  hands  for 7      « 

ji.  No,  I  do  not  know  what  it  was  for. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  it  that  you  heard  some  people  call- 
ing this  man  Daft  Laing  i 

A.  After  he  was  done  with  his  speech,  when  people  were 
oHniDg  about  to  know  what  stranger  it  was ;  it  was  Daft 
Laing,  they  said. 

Q.  Was  there  any  thing  daft-like  in  his  appearance  ? 

A.  I  could  not  say  that  he  had  very  decent  apparel* 

Q.  Was  it  Laing's  proposition  to  stop  the  works,  which 
was  agreed  to  i 

A*  I  did  not  know  what  it  was ;  I  did  not  hear  any  agree- 
ment. 

Q,  You  have  told  us  that  Laing  sdd  he  had  come  from 
Glasgow,  and  could  assure  them  that  the  whole  factories  were 
stopped  in  consequence  of  that  bill ;  t£at  you  did  not  recol- 
lect any  thing  further ;  but  that  he  said,  that  if  they  stopped 
the  works,  the  masters  would  sooner  come  into  their  de- 
mands— ^Did  Lsdng  propose  that  ? 

A.  He  did  not  directly  propose  to  go  to  the  works.  . 

Q.  You  say  he  said  they  would  socmer  accomplish  their 
eoA,  by  stopping  the  works  ? 

A.  He  assured  them  they  were  stopped  at  Anderston 
and  Glasgow. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  had  previously  h&ea  at  Mr  Hbus- 
toun*s  Mill,  where  different  people  widied  them  to  stop  the 
mill? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  have  told  us  what  took  place  at  this  meet- 
ing? ■ 
A»  Yes.  ^ 
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Q.  What  folbwed  tlik  liiusaing  after  LttDgft  tpnA 

A.  To  the  beat  of  my  knowledge^  tbejr  broke  up  after  Ae 
shew  of  hands. 

CU  Immediately? 

A.  Yes. 

CU  For  what  purposedid  they  break  up? 

A.  Ido  not  know ;  some  went  down  one  street^  and  some 
another ;  and  some  went  one  wqr^  and  some  went  to  Ae 
Hagg  MiUs,  as  I  understood. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  person  of  the  name  of  M^I>fioaI  dMR^ 
a  sawyer  in  Jcdmstone  ? 

A.  He  might  be  there,  but  I  did  not  see  him^  that  I  is- 
ooUecL 

Q.  You  knew  him  ? 

A.  Yes,  I  knew  him  well,  for  he  lives  within  twodoonof 
me» 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  there  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  recollect* 

Q.  A  person  of  the  name  of  ThcHnas  Logan,  did  yon  wtt 
him  there? 

A.  I  did  not  know  him  if  I  saw  him. 

Q.  In  what  order  did  this  party,  that  went  in  the  direc- 
tion towards  Hagg  Mill,  go  off  the  ground  i 

A.  I  paid  very  little  attention  to  that. 

Q.  You  saw  them  go  i 

A.  I  seed  them  go. 

Q.  In  what  order  did  they  go  ? 

A.  They  went  just  like  a  mob,  or  a  crowd,  the  part  of  the 
crowd  that  went  that  road. 

Q.  You  struck  work  that  day,  upon  the  Monday  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  return  to  your  work  ? 

A.  I  did  not  return  till  the  next  week. 

Q.  What  day  were  you  apprehended  ? 

A.  The  14th  of  April,  Friday. 

Q.  Have  the  goodness  to  state  what  you  did  with  yoQN 
self  about  the  middle  of  Wednesday,  the  Wednesday  9&ff 
i\ie  Monday  you  went  out  to  Quarrellstone  ? 

(The  vntness  withdrew.) 
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Mr  Ormt^^l  am  going  to  put  the  witnecM  upon  hii  guard, 
and  I  shall  not  say  one  word  till  the  witness  oome  back 
again. 

Lord  JuBtke  Clerk.'^You  have  no  right  to  put  the  wit« 
ness  on  his  guard. 

Mr  Cfrant.^^1  am  new  in  this  sort  of  proceeding,  that 
frtienerer  a  counsel  gets  up  to  make  an  observation,  he  is  to 
be  stopped  by  the  authority  of  my  learned  Friends— to  the 
Buthcni^  of  the  Court  I  bow  widi  the  greatest  r^ipect— to 
my  learned  Friends  opposite,  I  bow  with  all  sortof  courtesy  ; 
but  with  nothing  further.  I  was  gomg  to  observe  to  the  iriU 


Mr  jETop^.*— Let  us  see  whether  the  witness  is  removed. 

Mr  Grani.'^I  shall  not  submit  to  the  orders  of  my  leam« 
fid  Frioids,— *to  the  order  of  the  Court  I  bow.  This  witness 
is  brought  by  me,  and  therefore  I  have  an  additional  duty 
to  put  him  on  his  guard.  The  witness  has  been  in  prison,  on 
the  charge  of  some  offence ;  and,  therefore,  I  think  it  my 
luty,  not  to  put  the  witness  on  his  guard,  but  to  suggest 
to  the  Court  to  put  him  on  his  guard,  that  he  is  not  bound 
to  say  what  may  criminate  himself. 

Lord  Chirf  Baron  Shepherd.^^That  appears  to  be  t&e 
true  way ;  but  to  put  him  on  his  guard,  till  some  queaticm 
is  put  to  him,  the  answer  to  which  may  criminate  himself,  is 
completely  putting  the  Court  in  the  situation  of  telling  every 
witness,  he  need  not  criminate  himself;  unless  it  appears  that 
die  question  is  such,  the  answers  to  which  is  likely  to  crimi- 
atte  the  witness ;  then  to  put  the  witness  upon  his  guar^, 
Would  be  a  work  the  Court  would  be  bound  to  perform  tp 
tvery  witness  who  comes  into  the  box.  Now,  the  question  is 
*— What  did  you  do  on  Wednesday  i 

Mr  Gmn^.— *And  another  question-^Were  you  at  Quar- 
rdlstone?-f-Now,  it  was  su^^ested  to  me,  for  I  know  nothing 
ibout  Quarrellstone,  or  what  was  done  at  Quarrellstone,  that 
it  would  be  right  to  put  the  witness  upon  his  guard,  that.)i(^ 
Wis  not  bound  to  criminate  himself. 

■ 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.'^And  bo  it  would,  if  there 
U  danger  of  it;  but  if  you  take  it  too  largely,  see  the  con- 
^nenoPi  suppose  he  had  not  done  anything  likely  to  crimi- 


faoBtdf,  if  he  were  a  man  desring  to  oonoeel  the  tmtliy 
imleM  aomehow  or  other  it  appears  it  will  critirinate  faiai. 
See  what  a  doak  the  witness  would  have — he  would  mj^  I 
am  not  bound  to  criminate  my sdf— that  question  put  to  me 
will  criminate  me— and  I  will  not  answer  it.  Now^  that  mk 
laid  down  too  largely,  immediately  stops  any  unwilling  irit- 
nesi?^  mouthj  who  wishes  to  conc^  the  truth. 

Mr  Gron^.— Your  Lordship  will  not  suspect  that  wasnqr 
motive,  bat  I  will  say  at  once  that  my  motive  was— ditt  to 
witnesses  of  their  own,  last  night,  my  learned  Friends  Aom 
to  put  questions,  which  I,  for  every  consideration  under 
Heaven,  would  not  allow  to  be  put,  if  I  could  hdp  it,  to 
witnesses  that  I  placed  in  such  peril ;  and,  therefore,  it  vas 
that  I  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  it,  it  being 
auggested  to  me  what  course  this  was  going  to ;  and  when 
the  other  questions  are  put,  your  Lordship  will  judge  of  it: 
perhaps  I  have  been  a  litde  too  hasty  in  stating  my  objec- 
tion. 

Mr  Hope.^^Aher  the  high  tone  the  learned  Gentleman 
has  chosen  to  assume,  it  now  appears  that  he  has  deseeded 
a  litUe,  and  all  he  pretends  to  have  a  right  to  do^  is  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Court,  whether  or  not  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
Court  to  put  the  witness  on  his  guard. 

Mr  GranL^^I  am  entitled  to  do  that  in  the  presence  of 
the  witness. 

Mr  Hcpe.'^But  there  is  no  pretence  for  his  putting  him 
on  his  guard,  without  the  leave  of  the  Court ;  and,  therefore) 
if  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  has  any  intention  to  suggest 
that  to  the  Court,  he  must  not  make  that  suggestion  in  the 
presence  of  the  witness,  because,  by  that  very  suggestion,  he 
in  fact  puts  the  witness  on  his  guard. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  other  observation  which  the 
learned  Gentleman  has  thrown  out  on  those  who  have  the 
conduct  of  the  prosecution  under  this  commission,  I  suppose 
die  Lord  Advocate,  and  the  learned  Gentlemen  acting  with 
him,  know  fully  as  well  as  that  gentieman,  whether  they  p<^ 
the  witnesses  in  peril  by  the  questions  they  ask 

Mr  Grant — ^Not  better. 

Mr  Hcpe.'^Axid  the  Court  having  ruled  the  point  in  our 
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favour,  I  presume  we  may  assume  we  do  know  better  than 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner ;  and  I  should  like  loloKnrvtat 
ri|^1nlHB  tocosncrt  dm  mqoirj  miotic  meant  of  censure 
upon  any  quarter  whatever.  I  apprehend  there  is  no  dis- 
pute  that  I  am  entitled  to  proceed  in  this  inquiry ;  and  if  any 
question  is  put,  on  which  the  learned  Gentleman  has  a  right 
to  interfere,  your  Lordships  will  see  that  the  witness  must 
be  withdrawn. 

Lard  Justice  ClerJc'-^It  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  not  a 
wholesome  proceeding  which  was  first  contended  for  by  Mr 
Grant,  that  a  Counsel  is  entitled  to  caution  or  warn  a  witness ; 
be  can  go  no  farther  than  suggest  it  to  the  Court ;  but  I  ap- 
prehend the  correct  and  wholesome  course  is,  to  ask  the  wit- 
nesB  to  be  removed,  and  to  state  to  the  Court  his  objection  to 
the  course  of  examination ;  and  then  the  Court  will  judge  of 
it,  because  I  can  see  great  evils  which  may  result  from  the 
mode  of  proceeding  proposed  here,  and  I  am  sure  your 
Lordships  will  not  countenance  it.  Till  the  question  is  put, 
we  cannot  judge  whether  there  is  a  necessity  to  give  a  cau- 
tion or  not ;  therefore,  at  present,  there  is  no  impropriety  in 
the  question,  where  he  was  on  Wednesday. 

Mr  Hope. — We  intended  toask  this  person,  whether  he  was 
not  drilling  with  a  party  at  Quarrellstone— When  a  person  ac- 
cused of  High  Treason  brings  forward  a  witness,  to  state  his 
presence  at  the  scene  lud,  it  is  usual  to  ascertain  the  charac- 
ter and  acts  of  the  witness,  by  whom  such  evidence  is  given, 
and  I  mean  to  put  it  to  this  witness,  whether  he  was  or  was 
not  drilling,  upon  that  Wednesday. 

Mr  Grant. — I  object  to  that  question,  as  standing  here  for 
the  witness;  for  as  to  my  client,  it  is  a  matter  of  indt£brenoe 
to  me ;  but  I  am  extremely  surprised  at  its  being  proposed, 
to  ask  a  witness  who  already  has  been  taken  up        ■ 

Lord  Chief  Baron  iSft^Wi.— But  brought  here  by  you. 

Mr  Gran/.— Brought  here  by  me — to  ask  a  witness  to  ^ve 
evidence  of  that  which,  connected  with  the  rest  of  these  pro- 
•eeedings,  is  most  likely  to  involve  him  in  the  guilt  of  High 
Treason  ■■ 

Lard  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.^ODij  see  what  the  conse- 
queQce  of  that  argument  is. 
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MrGnmL'^I  beg  to  be  understood  as  not  objectiog  to  it, 
Mm  the  pert  of  my  client 

Lord  CUrf  Baron  Shepherd.'^YovL  bring  a  witness  hm 
who  is  present  at  the  transaction  which  is  charged  upon  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  as  being  a  transaction  involving  him  m 
I£gh  Treason ;  and  you  bring  properly,  if  you  can  make 
out  the  case,  a  witness  here,  who  appears  to  have  been 
present  at  the  transaction  of  the  Monday ;  now,  if  you  are 
at  liberty  to  examine  him  just  as  far  as  you  please  to  that 
transaction,  with  respect  to  himself,  but  he  is  to  be  stopped 
frcmi  being  examined  into  the  whole  that  passed,  though  it 
may  implicate  him,  the  consequence  is  from  that,  that  the 
Court  and  the  Jury  get  only  half  the  truth,  instead  of,  by 
a  full  examination,  getting  the  whole.  Now,  that  would  be 
the  consequence ;  it  may  turn  out  from  the  course  of  exaim- 
natipn,  that  the  proceedings  of  the  next  day  are  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  whole  transactions  altogether  on  the  Mon- 
jday ;  and  if  the  witness  were  asked  specific  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  might  criminate  himself  in  other  trsnsac- 
dons^  that  is  another  question  ;-!-but  you  recollect  the  na- 
ture of  the  charge. 

Mr  Grant. — With  submission  to  your  Lordship,  I  do  not 
think  I  have  made  myself  understood.  I  am  not  objecting  to 
the  question.  I  have  no  right  to  object  to  the  quesdon :  I 
only  wish  to  state  to  the  Court,  what  I  think  it  is  my  bouo- 
den  duty  to  state  to  the  Court,  that  the  Court  should  in- 
form him  that  he  is  not  bound  to  answer.  He  may,  if  he  likes, 
and  I  cannot  object  to  it— and  I  have  no  interest  in  it ;  it  is 
a  transaction  with  which  my  client  is  not  coupled  ;  it  is  a  sub- 
sequent transaction  which  my  learned  Friend  wishes  to  exa- 
mine into,  to  impeach  the  credit  of  the  witness.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  deal  with  it  as  you  please ;  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of 
.the  most  perfect  and  absolute  indifference  as  Counsel  for  my 
client 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd-^-^As  amicus  curias  j  have  the 
goodness  to  point  out,  in  your  point  of  view,  the  witness 
standing  as  you  are  instructed  he  does  stand,  how  does  th& 
question  put,  tend  to  criminate  him. 

Lord  Justice  Clerh-^Mr  Hope  stated  the  ulterior  ob- 
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jeet;  first,  was  he  at  this  place,  on  the^Wednesdaj,  and  then 
were  you  drilling  there  on  that  day.  Now,  it  is  the  act  of 
drilling  wluch  Mr  Hope  wishes  to  put  to  the  witness;  then 
he  is  not  bound  to  answer  that 

Mr  GraM* — But  I  beg  again  to  state  it  is  really  not  in  the 
shiqpe  of  an  objection,  but  to  save  the  poor  man. 

(yVUneas  was  brought  into  Court.) 

Mr  Hope. — ^Did  you  go  to  Quarrellstone  on  the  Wednes- 
djgry"  two  days  after  this  meeting  ? 

A.  Tes,  I  was  taking  a  walk  up  that  way. 

Q.  Was  it  towards  Shiff«Wood,  that  yon  went  ? 

A.  I  went  up  by  the  How- Wood. 

Q.  Did  you  see  some  people  there? 

A.  Yes,  I  seed  different  people. 

Q.  Where  did  they  come  from  i  Were  they  Johnstone 
people  P 

A*  I  do  not  know  they  were  Johnstone  people ;  some  of 
them  was  pec^le  about  the^  country,  I  suppose.  I  do  not 
know  where  the  people  came  from  that  were  there. 

Q.  Were  there  any  of  Mr  Houstoun'^s  men,  who  are  em- 
ployed about  Mr  Houstoun's  mill  ?  I  do  not  ask  the  names 
of  any  of  those. 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  To  what  mills  did  the  Johnstone  people  belong  ? 

j#.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  About  what  number  of  people  might  be  there  ? 

A*  I  do  not  recollect  what  number  there  might  be. 

Q.  One  hundred,  or  two  hundred— -or  how  many  ? 

Am  No  ;  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  of  this  number. 

Q.  Were  there  fiRy  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  there  was.-.-!  cannot  say. 

Q.  Did  you  see  a  person  of  the  name  of  James  Young 
there? 

A.  He  might  be  there— I  do  not  recollect  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  that  day  when  you  went  out  upon 
walk? 

A.  I  do  not  know— I  do  not  recdlect. 
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Q.  What  were  this  party  of  people  doii^  when  you  aiw 
them? 

Lord  Jurike  Clerk.'^AlexBaidet  Thomsoo,  it  is  oiy  doty 
to  state  to  yon,  that  with  reference  to  the  question  bow  pot 
in  this  course  of  examination,  you  are  not  bouiid  to  ansver 
questions  tending  to  criminate  yourself.  You  may  refiue  po- 
sitively to  answer  the  question,  and  state  that  that  is  your 
reason,  if  you  think  proper  to  do  so ;  bnt^  if  you  choose  to 
answer  the  question,  and  tell  the  truth,  you  are  at  full  liberty 
so  to  do. 

Mr  Hope. — ^What  were  those  people  d<»ng  when  you  Ht 
them? 

A.  They  were  plajdng  themselves. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? 

A.  In  different  shapes. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  day  was  this  ? 

A.  In  the  forenoon. 

Q.  What  games  were  they  playing  at  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  I  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  them. 

Q.  But  you  saw  them  playing  themselves ;  what  were  they 
doing?  you  must  have  seen? 

A.  I  paid  very  little  attention  to  them. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  to  these  people,  and  join  them  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  What  became  of  you  ? 

A.  I  took  my  walk  out. 

Q.  And  saw  these  people — and  what  became  of  yoU? 

A.  I  came  home. 

Q.  Was  the  game,  at  which  those  people  were  playing 
themselves,  drilling?  were  they  playing  at  soldiers? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  think  they  were  drilling ;  if  it  was  drilt 
ing,  I  do  not  understand  what  it  was ;  it  was  unco-like  diill- 
ing;  if  it  was,  it  was  strange  drilling. 

Q,  Were  there  people,  or  were  they  not,  marching  and 
going  through  movements  as  soldiers  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  seed* 

Q.  You  say  that  this  was  strange  sort  of  drilling,  if  it  vas 
drilling ;  what  was  it  ? 

A,  I  did  not  understand,  that  it  was  drilling. 
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a  Yirhatwa&it? 

A.  The  men  playing  themselves,  I  understood. 

Q.  In  what  way  ware  they  playing  themselves  ? 

ji.  Playing  and  conversing  with  one  another. 

Q.  In  what  way  ?  playing  at  leap  frog?  or  hide  and  seek  ? 
or  what? 

ji»  I  could  not  say. 

Lord  Justice  C2^^.— Now,  upon  your  oath,  you  are  not 
taking  the  shelter  I  proposed  you  might  take,  but  you  pro- 
fess to  answer  the  questions,  and  must  be  dealt  with' as  a 
person  who  is  bound  to  answer  fairly«  Were  they  playing  at 
any  Scotch  game  whatever  ?  And  I  desire  you  to  answer 
that  question ;  because  you  are  in  a  totally  different  situ»< 
tion  fir(»n  what  you  would  have  been,  if  you  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  objection  that  I  stated  to  you.  Upon  your 
oalh  say,  what  was  the  game  that  they  were  playing  at  that 
time? 

A*  I  really  could  not  say  the  game. 

Lord  Chief  Bcmm  Shepherd.^^Jiow  many  of  them  were 
there? 

A*  I  could  not  say  to  the  number. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  the  exact  number ;  but  can  you  tell 
whether  there  were  five,  or  ten,  or  fifty,  or  more  ? 

A.  I  think  they  would  run  about  fifty  or  so. 

Mr  Hcpe.'^In  how  many  squads  were  those  people  i 

A.  If't^ey  were  in  squads,  I  did  not  know. 

Q«Were  they  in  squads,  or  in  divisions,  or  not  j  Were 
thqr  all  in  a  body,  or  separated  ? 

JL  Yes,  they  w^e  separate ;  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Were  they  in  one  body,  or  were  they  not  ? 

A*  There  were  two  or  three  different  parties. 

Q.  I  asked  you  before  about  a  John  Young— <lid  you  see 
«  James  Young  there  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  recollect 

CL  A  man  who  was  formerly  in  the  103d  regiment  ? 

A.  I  have  not  mind  of  his  being  there. 

Q.  You  know  the  man? 

A.  I  know  the  man  if  I  see  him. 

Q.  What  were  those  two  or.  three  diftrent  pirties  doidg  i 
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A.  Running  up  and  down  the  fields  as  if  thqr  appeiied 
to  be  in  diveraon  to  mi^  or  playing. 

Lord  Chief  JBonm.— -About  how  many  were  thcve  in  a 
party? 

Am  There  would  be  about  from  d^t  to  twelve. 

Mr  Hope. — ^Now  I  ask  you  upon  your  oath,  whether  yoa 
did  or  did  not,  upon  that  occasion,  put  one  or  more  cf  thoie 
parties  through thdr facings,  or  thor  drillings?  whether yoo 
drilled  one  or  more  of  those  squads? 

A*  I  did  not  drill  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  either  of  the  squads?  ]^  joa 
put  them  through  their  movements,  or  their  fSEKnngs  ?'  thej 
might  be  drilled  before  that  ? 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — You  can  either  answer  the  ques&B 
according  to  the  truth,  and  as  you  shall  answer  to  Afanl^^ 
God  at  the  Great  Day  of  Judgment,  or  you  may «over  your- 
self, by  saying  you  will  not  answer  the  question ;  but  one  at 
the  other  you  must  do. 

A.  My  being  in  the  volunteers,  they  listed  my  name  dovn 
for  one ;  and  some  of  them  noted  me  to  be  that ;  I  took  some 
of  them  to  be  volunteers  too.  I  seed  some  setting  their  name 
at  the  tent  that  I  did,  and  they  asked  me  if  I  would  put  them 
through  a  facing  or  two,  and  I  rejected  it  once  or  twice;  I 
rejected  several  times,  and  looking  round  to  them  that  was 
there,  I  thought  that  I  recollected  their  faces  being  in  the 
room  setting  down  their  names  for  volunteers  at  the  same 
time  that  I  did ;  and  knowing  that  they  were  going  upoivdutj 
in  a  little  time  after  that,  I  thought  there  was  no  harm  in 
putting  them  through  a  facing  or  two— I  granted  it—and  I 
did  it 

Q.  At  what  time  had  you  been  a  volunteer  ? 

Am  Twelve  years  ago. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  had  put  down  your  name  I 
few  days  before  that,  for  the  present  company  of  Johnstow 
volunteers  ? 

A.  A  quarter  of  a  year  before. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  day  was  that— »was  it  raining  or  fiar? 

A.  It  was  a  fair  day  when  we  were  there. 

Q.  Did  it  come  on  rain  ? 
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4.  It  came  on  rain  at  night 

2*  But  while  you  were  there  ?. 

f .  No. 

'jord  Chief  faroro.— You  have  now  said  that  they  asked 

:  to  put  them  through  a  facing  or  two  i 

LYea. 

}•  What  do  you  mean  by  a  facing  ?  facing  about  as  a 

[ier  does  i  You  say  you  have  been  a  volunteer  i 

t.  Yes. 

{.  And  they  asked  you  to  put  them  through  a  fadng  or 

-*What  do  you  mean  by  a  facing? 

L  In  a  military  way,  sedng  that  we  were  going  to  be  up. 

luty  after  that. 

t  What  could  you  mean  just  now,  upon  your  solemn 

I,  when  you  were  asked  if  this  was  drilling,  in  not  saying 

nee  that  it  was  drilling  ?— You,  who  have  been  a  volun- 

,  who  know  what  the  drilling  of  soldiers  is,  and  who  were 

red  by  those  people  to  put  them  about  a  facing  or  two ; 

yet,  in  the  face  of  a  Jury  of  the  country,  and,  I;  am 
y  to  say,  in  the  face  of  your  Grod— you,  who  have  sworn 
sU  the  truth  as  you  shall  answer  at  the  day.of  judg- 
it,  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  drilling.     I  hope  to  God 

will  never  make  such  a  figure  again  in  a  Court. 


Ellak  M^Quik,  otherwise  Gilmore — swem. 

Examined  by  Mr  Scmdfbrd. 

>•  Do  you  keep  a  public  house? 

.  Yes. 

:.  Where  is  it  ? 

•  At  Cartside  Bridge. 

•  Do  you  remember  a  crowd  coming  to  Cartside  Mill, 
le  beginning  of  April  ? 

.  Yes. 

,  Do  you  remember  what  day  it  was  ? 

»L    III.  s 
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A  Itwasthebe^ningof  Aftril;  IthinkitwnitteUiml; 
I  am  not  quite  sure ;  but  I  rennember  it  welL 

Q.  Did  you  see  James  Speirs  that  day  f 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  long  hatid  you  knowfa  hiin  ? 

A.  I  think  it  is  three  years ;  and  he  lived  a  twelTondith 
abf^  Ifith  a  gentleman  in  the  lahd  near  me ;  tod  a  Ibberer 
man  never  was  in  the  land  with  any  person. 

Q.  Tell  ns  what  time  it  was  when  you  saw  him  tfa  that 
dsy^  and  what  he  did  F  . 

A.  He  came  into  my  hodse  wilh  another  gtetleMib,  mk 
bought  a  gill  of  whisky^  when  the  mob  was  m  the  m3L 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  mob  at  that  time  ? . 

A.  Yes ;  it  was  before  the  mob  was  diafc  mght  at  thendll 
he  was  in  my  housei 

Q;  How  long  did  they  reiJkud  in  tHcrf  house  ? 

A.  The  moment  I  caniiot  asbertaki. 

Q.  What  time  do  jrou  think  it  was  ? 

A.  It  was  about  the  mbmixig ;  I  do  not  kiiow  what  tune 
it  WW3,  my  knock  was  n6t  gbing; 

Lord  Justice  ClerJc-^It  was  the  Cartside  MUl? 

A.  Yes,  the  Cartside  Mill  ? 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  other  gentleman  was  that  wv 
with  him  ? 

A.  I  did  not  know.  | 

Mr  Hope.'^How  far  is  the  Cartside  Mill  from  yoor 
house? 

A.  A  few  paces  only. 

Mr  Grant-^^WsLS  the  prisoner,  when  he  lived  near  700,1 
good,  peaceable  man  ? 

A.  Yes,  a  good,  peaceable^  honest  man. 


Malcolm  Fbaseb— Mbrii. 

Examined  by  Mr  Gf4mt» 

Q.  Were  you  a  serjeant  in  the  S6th  regiment? 
A.  I  was  a  serjeant  and  a  serjeant-major. 
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Q.  Hire  you  known  JameB  Speirg,  the  prifoner,  long? 

A.  I  knpwed  him  upwards  of  six  years  in  the  regiment. 

Q.'  What  was  the  character  he  bore  in  the  regiment? 

A.  A  very  fair  character,  and  very  promising  to  be  an  or- 
nament  in  the  regiment,  if  he  had  continued. 

Q.  Wfaitwashisrank? 

A.  He  j<xned  as  a  boy. 

Q.  What  rank  did  he  fiU? 

A.  He  was  hmoe  corporal,  full  corporal^  and  an  ordmary 
sojeant,  and  a  drill  serjeant. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  he  left;  the  regiment  ? 

-i.  For  a  complaint  in  his  breast 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  signature  there,  {hcmding  n  paper 
to  ike  wUncM.) 

^  I  do  not  recollect  it  at  present;  J  knew  the<y£Bcer  who 
oommanded  at  the  time. 

Q.  Who  was  his  commanding-officer  ? 

A  Captain  HalL 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  ugnature? 

X  Yes. 

Q.  Whose  is  it? 

A.  HalL 

Q.  What  was  he? 

A.  A  Captain  in  the  Depot 

Q.  Look  at  that  name  again,  and  see  if  it  is  not  the  same 
one  that  is  agned  before. 

A.  It  is  not  so  plain,  but  I  verily  believe  it  is. 

Mr  GraiU.'^'We  may  put  it  in. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — It  is  not  evidence^  but  it  is 
bis  (fischarge,  and  states  the  cause. 

Mr  Gran/.-*Yes,  and  states  his  discharge,  and  the  cause ; 
I  presume  the  Lord  Advocate  will  not  object  to  it  ? 

Lord  Advocaie.^'^ertSLwlj  not 

Mr  Grani.^^'We  beg  it  to  be  read,  with  the  consent  of  the 
CiDwn ;  we  cannot  do  it  without,  certainly. 

Lord  Advocate.'^Moat  certainly  we  will  consent  to  it 

Mr  San^fijrd. — Do  you  know  if  he  was  employed  in  the 
K^^cruiting  service? 

A  He  waa  for  some  time ;  how  long,  I  do  not  know. 
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Q.  Was  he  active  in  getting  troops  i 
A.  He  was  active,  as  far  as  came  within  my  knowledge; 
but  he  was  absent,  and  then  I  could  not  say. 

The  cer^fi^cate^  stating  he  had  always  merited  the  apprtAd- 
tion  of  his  Commanding-Offlcerj  teas  read. 


James  Camerok-— ^vpom. 

Examined  by  Mr  Sandfbrdi 

Q.  Are  you  a  tanner  in  Johnstone  ? 

A.  Yes, 

Q.  Have  you  known  James  Speirs  long  ? 

A.  I  have  kno¥m  him  these  five  years. 

Q.  Is  that  ever  since  he  was  discharged  f 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  character  has  he  borne  P 

A.  As  far  as  I  know,  he  was  an  industrious,  sober  man. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  him  a  peaceable  man  ? 

A.  Yes. 


David  Boyle — sworn. 

Examined  by  Mr  Sand/brd. 

Q.  What  are  you? 

A.  A  weaver. 

Q.  Have  you  known  James  Speirs  long  ? 

A.  I  have  known  him  for  about  three  years,  and  h^^ 
personally  acquainted  with  him  for  two. 

Q.  What  did  you  consider  his  character  to  be? 

A.  I  took  him  to  be  a  quiet,  peaceable  kind  of  a  mtn* 

Q.  Did  you  consider  him  an  industrious  man  ? 

A.  As  far  as  I  knew,  as  he  did  not  work  in  the  Aop  with 
me. 
Mr  Gyvznf.— My  Lord^  I  really  do  not  think  itneoeMirj 
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imber  your  Lordship^s  notes,  hy  examining  moie  of 
itnesses.  Your  Lordship  sees  there  are  only  two  years, 
le  man  left  the  service ;  therefore  it  is  only  to.  that 


John  McMillan— ^2t;om. 
Examined  by  Mr  Sand/brd. 

Vhat  are  you  ? 

L  Wright. 

lave  you  known  Speirs  long  ? 

Lbout  two  years. 

Vhat  character  has  he  had  during  that  time  P 

LS  far  as  I  know,  it  wa?  fair— a  quiet,  peaceable  kind. 

^id  you  consider  him  honqst  ? 
'es,  as  far  as  I  know. 


MR  GRANT. 


it  please  your  Lordships—Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,*- 
i  to  perform  one  of  the  most  anxious  duties  that 
»st  upon  any  man,  and  I  shall  therefore  have  n^uch 
o  entreat  your  indulgence.  It  is  an  anxious  duty  at 
s  to  be  charged  with  the  defenqe  of  the  life  of  a  man. 
yet  more  anxious  duty  to  be  charged  with,  the  de- 
'  a  person  accused  of  the  crime  of  which  the  prisoner 
bar  is  accused ;  because,  as  we  who  have  practised 
nal  courts  of  law,  have  often  had  the  melancholy 
nity  of  observing,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  ordinary 
hat  come  under  the  cognizance  of  those  Courts,  there 
in  the  unhappy  character,  and  conduct,  and  Qtua- 
the  persons,  to. detract  from,  that  degree  of  interest 
iren  imder  any  circumstances  those  must  excil^,  whose 
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life  is  in  basard.  Bat,  in  the  crime  to  which  your  atteBtifla  ii 
now  to  be  called,  and  in  the  case  of  the  unfortlniate  mm 
at  your  bar,  you  will  see  nothing  that  can  in  any  degree  de- 
tract from  the  interest  which  his  situation  must  exdte.  Ton 
see  from  his  appearance  that  he  is  not  an  old  man,  and  yoQ 
have  heard  from  persons  who  have  known  him  fran  the  time 
of  his  entering  the  service  of  his  Emg  and  country,  to  the 
time  when  the  feebleness  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  le- 
linquish  it,  and  down  to  the  present  hour— you  have  heaid  of 
him  an  unimpeachable  character.     If,  therefore,  his  life  ii 
to  be  sacrificed,  it  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  in  consequence  of 
any  of  those  fla^tious  habits  which  commonly  bring  mn 
before  criminal  Courts.    But  more  than  this,  OentleBen, 
I  take  leave  to  say,  in  this  f&rticular  case,  if  he  is  to  be 
sacrificed,  be  is  to  be  offered  up  as  the  victim  to  a  very 
nice  and  difficult  construction  of  law.    It  is  not  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  offended  justice — it  is  not  to  the  particular  rights  of 
property,  and  the  safety  of  private  interests ; — ^I  take  it 
upon  me  to  say,  it  is  not  to  the  construction  which  our  ^ori- 
ous  ancestors  have  ever  given  to  the  laws— it  is  not  to  the 
public  safety,  that  this  unhappy  man^s  life  is  to  be  offered 
as  a  sacrifice,  if  I  am  not  totally  mistaken  in  that,  which  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  a  remote  antiquity,  as  the  es- 
tablished and  constitutional  law  of  this  country.     I  state  it 
to  you  as  matter  which  is  certain,  as  matter  which  yon,  as 
you  shall  answer  to  your  consciences,  to  your  country,  and 
to  your  God,  are  bound  to  determine  for  yourselves,— I  stAte 
it  to  you  as  matter  of  certainty,  that  the  construction  irlaA 
is  attempted  to  be  put  upon  the  law  of  Treason  in  this  caa^ 
b  a  construction  which  to  this  hour  it  has  never  rec^ved. 

Gentlemen,  to  me,  unaccustomed  as  I  am  to  this  sortef 
trial,  having  never  in  my  life^  till  the  other  day,  been  en- 
gaged, or  even  been  a  witness  of  the  proceedings  in  any  tiial 
for  High  Treason  before— to  me,  who,  whatever  opportimi- 
ties  I  may  have  had  of  informing  myself  firom  books  upon 
this  subject,  whatever  opportunities  I  may  have  had  of  hum- 
bly offering  myself  to  the  observation  of  other  assemblieSf 
have  never  had,  not  only  any  practice  in  cases  of  TieaaoOy 
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but  have  had  yary  little  praetice  in  my  own  poraoii,  though 
I  hara  seen  some  practice,  in  those  courts,  the  law  of  which 
we  are  here  aafembled  to  administer—rto  me,  thus  sitoatedy 
iGentlemen,  is  'c(mfided  upon  this  occasion  the  safi^y  of 
that  unlbrtunatB  man,  so  far  as  any  man's  safety  can  de- 
pend iqpon  his  advocate.  And  it  is  confided  to  me,  by  an 
appeal  to  you,  to  rescue^  as  I  think  in  my  conscience  I  may 
diatinctly  call  it,-?4o  rescue  the  dearest  interests  of  the 
country  from  an  attempt,  by  construction,  to  extend  the 
law  the  most  hazardous  to  the  safety  of  the  publick  that 
eustsin  the  whole  system  of  our  jurisprudence. 

1  need  not  state  to  you,  Gentlemen,  how  weak  and  in- 
adequate I  feel  myself  to  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  I  will 
detain  you  with  no  further  observations  on  what  concerns 
nyidf.  I  will  beg  of  you  to  make  up  for  my  deficiencies.  IwiH 
b^  of  you,  if  I  should  raise  a  fair  doubt  in  your  minces, 
adker  on  a  p(»nt  of  law,  or  in  point  of  fact,  as  established 
by  the  evidence,-r-I  will  beseech  of  yop,  considering  my  in- 
ability, and  the  disadvantages  under  which  I  labqujr,  to  take 
the  case  of  the  prisoner  fiurly  into  your  own  mercifid 
hands;— if  I  can  establish  a  doubt  in  your  minds,  snob  as 
I  have  mentioned,  to  give  him  the  benefit  of  it,  and  to  con- 
aidevi  fiir  a  moment,  what  would  have  been  made  of  it^  if 
ha  had  been  blessed  by  havJijg  a  more  experienced  aq4  a 
jBore  Able  advocate. 

Oentlemen,  in  no  situation  is  it  pleasant,  on  tl)e  contrary, 
it  la  always  extremely  irksome,  .to  ask  tlie  attention  of  per- 
amu  in  your  situation  of  life  to  ^  diy,  not  a  very  djfficull^ 
hot  a  somewhat  involved  point  of  law.  When  I  state  it  to 
{pon  aa  a  point  of  law,  let  me  make  mys^  distinctly  under* 
stood.  It  is  a  point  of  law,  because  lawyers  have  written 
ttuuh  Japan  it,  because  Judges  ^ave  decided  much  upon  it. 
Bat  it-is  and  always  must  be  a  question  of  &ct,  whenever  a 
tfaae  ^of  this  nature  comes  to  be  tried,  on  which  you  for 
fooraelvses  must  dedde,  exercising  the  best  reflection  wh^ 
you  can,  attending  with  the  utmost  deference, — as  far  as  yoa 
can  defer  to  any  man  in  determining  between  you  and  your 
■conicicaices^— attending  with  .4^  utmost  deference  to 
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what  you  shall  hear  from  the  bench— listening  to  me  with  the 
attention  which  I  am  sure  you  will  honour  me  with — Hsten- 
•ng  also  to  my  learned  Friend,  who  is  to  reply  to  me^  wiA 
ttention — and,  above  all,  listening  to  the  authorities  niiidi 
I  shall  state  to  you — ^listening  to  the  dictates  of  your  own 
understandings,  applied  with  the  anxiety  to  this  qnestioD, 
which  the  immense  magnitude  of  it  must  command. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  from  Mr  Solidtor-Genenl 
a  general  exposition,  as  he  has  been  pleased  to  call  it,  or 
outline  of  the  law  of  Treason.  If  there  were  no  other  lei- 
son^  it  would  be  necessary  for  me,  from  what  he  has  stated 
to  you,  to  enter  upon  this  subject  more  at  large  than  pe^ 
haps  I  should  otherwise  be  inclined  to  do.  I  will  endeaTOnr 
for  your  sakes^as  for  my  own,  nothing  can  enter  my  con- 
templation but  the  discharge  of  the  duty  that  is  imposed 
upon  me— but  I  will  endeavour  for  your  sakes,  to  compress 
what  I  have  to  say,  within  as  narrow  a  compass  as  possible^ 
to  rest  not  at  all  upon  any  doctrines  of  my  own,  but  to 
draw  my  positions  fairly  and  freely  from  those  authorities, 
which,  upon  this  point,  have  ever  been  considered  as  of  the 
utmost  credit. 

You  have  heard  the  indictment  read  first  by  the  Clerk, 
afterwards  by  my  learned  Friend,  who  opened  the  plead- 
ings for  the  Crown.  With  a  great  deal  which  is  stated  in  this 
long  printed  paper,  it  is  unnecessary  for  you  certainly  to 
trouble  yourselves ;  not  only  as  great  part  of  it  is  swoln  out 
by  the  technicalities  and  the  forms  of  the  law,  but  as  a 
great  part  of  it  is  wholly  distinct,  not  from  the  evidence 
merely  that  has  been  brought,  but  from  the  case  that  has 
been  stated,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.  It  is  sufficient  for 
me  to  call  your  attention  to  that,  with  which  the  immense 
mass  of  this  paper  has  compelled  the  Crown  to  indulge  us, 
an  abstract  of  the  indictment;  and  that  abstract,  which  I 
hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  occupies  this  small  sheet  of 
paper^  contains  at  least  twenty  times  more  than  is  in  this 
case. 

You  will  observe,  that  there  are  here  four  counts^  as  they 
are  called^  charged  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.   Now^ 
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each  count  is,  as  it  were,  a  separate  offence.  Each  count  is 
in  ofience  of  High  Treason ;  but  each  count  is  a  separate 
sharge  of  a  distinct  sort  of  Treason.  The  first  count  is  for 
compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King;  the  se- 
Kind  count  is  for  levying  war  against  the  King,  in  his 
realm ;  the  third  count  is  for  compassing,  imagining,  invent. 
ng,  devising,  and  intending  to  depose  the  King  from  the 
ityle,  honour,  and  kingly  name  of  the  imperial  crown  of 
this  realm ;  and  the  fourth  count  is,  the  compassing,  {ma- 
nning, inventing,  and  devising  to  levy  war  against  the 
King,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  change  his  measures  and 
counsels. 

Now,  each  of  these,  as  you  will  see  from  the  very  reading 
of  the  words,  is  a  distinct  offence.  Of  the  one  or  other  of 
these  offences,  you  must  be  satisfied  in  your  own  mind,  that 
the  phblick  prosecutor  has  convicted  the  prisoner  by  good 
evidence,  in  order  to  your  returning  a  verdict  of  Guilty. 

The  first  charge  is,  that  he  compassed  and  imagined  the 
death  of  the  King.  Upon  that  there  is  really  no  observiH 
tion  necessary,  except  that  these  words,  ^<  compass  and 
imagine,'"  are  used  in  the  old  sense  of  these  English  words. 
We  say  now,  a  man  compasses  his  end  when  he  attains  it; 
that  he  imagines  a  thing,  when  it  is  something  that  arises 
m  his  imagination  or  fancy.  The  legal  interpretation  of  these 
words  is,  to  intend  and  design^  as  we  should  say ;  or,  if  yon 
choose,  contemplate.  Now,  when  I  have  said  that  a  man  is 
accused  of  having  intended  and  designed  the  death  of  the 
King,  I  have  used  words  which  require  no  gloss.  No  in- 
terpretation can  make  those  words,  or  the  meaning  of  them, 
clearer  than  they  are ;  and  no  interpretation  can  be  per- 
mitted to  vary  them,  or  make  them  at  all  different  from 
what  they  are.  You  must  be  satisfied  upon  this  first  count, 
that  the  prisoner  did  design  and  intend  to  put  his  Sacred 
Majesty  to  death ;  and  nothing  that  any  body  can  tell  yon^ 
nothing  that  you  can  read  or  hear  upon  the  subject,  no- 
thing that  the  wit  and  invention  of  man  can  suggest,  can  alter 
or  qualify  the  precise  meaning  of  these  words.  And  without 
a  breach  of  those  oaths  which  you  have  taken,  and  without 
a  breach  of  what  you  value  equally  with  the  sanctity  of  an 
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oathi  that  duty  which  you  would  discharge  here  with  equal 
care,  though  it  were  unsanctioned  by  an  oath,  you  cannot 
find  this  man  guilty  of  compassing  and  imagining  thedeidi 
of  the  King,  without  it  has  been  made  out  by  the  evidence 
to  your  satisfactioUi  that  in  his  compassing,  and  his  imagiiii 
ing,  he  did  desire  and  intend  this  thing. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  the  Solicitor-General  has  himself  pirt 
a  just  eulogiiim  upon  this  ancient  statute^  when  he  con- 
mended  the  clearness  and  explicitness  of  its  words.  The  fcij 
object  of  the  statute  was  to  prevent  all  interpretationsy  ill 
constructions,  all  dicia  of  lawyers  apd  judges,  all  detenu- 
nations  of  Courts,  proceeding  upon  this  or  the  other  ground, 
as  to  what  should,  or  what  might,  in  this  or  the  other  cue, 
be  Treason ;— to  fix,  as  the  legislature  of  that  time  thought, 
on  an  everlasting  foundation,  what  should  be  said  to  be  that 
crime  of  which  a  man  could  be  convicted,  under  the  d^ 
nomination  of  Treason.  This  is  the  first  of  the  nudn 
branches  of  the  statute.  Then,  as  you  have  been  told,  and  it 
will  occur  at  once  to  yourselves — as  it  is  impossible  fiv  ytm 
to  judge  of  what  is  passing  in  a  man'^s  mind,  ipirhether  hedid 
harbour  this  diabolical  intention  or  not,  but  byjudgingfinom 
what  he  has  said,  or  something  that  he  has  done, — ^it  is  ne- 
cessary that  there  should  be  an  overt  act,  as  it  is  called,  an 
open  act,  an  open  deed,  something  that  the  person  accused 
has  done,  which  may  be  proved  in  evidence  before  you;  and 
being  proved  before  you  by  evidence,  vidll  itself  become 
evidence  of  this  intention.  Then  the  decisions  of  the  Courts 
have  interposed,  and  have  declared,  that  words  alone  shall 
not  be  considered  sufficient  evidence  of  any  such  treason- 
able intention.  They  have  never  determined  what  Mi 
amount  to  s^ifficient  evidence,  what  shall  compel  the  Jury  to 
find  a  person  guilty  of  this  crime,  because  no  Court  has  ever 
taken,  or  can,  in  the  nature  of  things,  ever  take,  upon  itsdf 
to  determine,  what  shall  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  conscien- 
ces of  twelve  men  upon  their  oaths.  But  the  Courts  hsfe 
done  in  this  as  in  every  other  criminal  proceeding ;  they  hsfe 
determined  what  shall  be  insufficient  evidence  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  Jury ;  they  have  determined  that  certain  acCs 
JOust  l^e  done ;  that  as  to  words  qpoken,  for  instance^  to  take 
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the  most  obvious  illustration  of  it,  no  proof  of  words  spo* 
ken  alone  shall  be  laid  before  the  Jury,  as  evidence  of  a 
compassing  and  imagining  the  King^s  death.  They  have  said, 
that  this  is  in  its  nature  not  sufficient  even  to  go  to  a  Jury. 
They  have  determined  that  evidence  of  things  that  may 
be  done,  acts  that  may  be  done,  are  sufficient  evidence  to 
go  to  a  Jury ;  that,  if  the  Jury  does  think  those  acts  have 
been  sufficiently  proved,  and  if  the  Jury  does  think  that  the 
proof  of  those  acts  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  consciaices, 
that  the  person  accused  intended  this  crime,  did  harbour 
this  compassing  and  imagination,  then  the  Jury  shall  be  en- 
tided  to  find  such  a  person  guilty  of  High  Treason. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  doctrine  altogether,  which  at 
first  sight  strikes  one  as  peculiar  to  the  crime  of  High 
TVeascm,  that  the  intention  alone,  if  not  carried  into  efiect, 
Aoqdd  constitute  the  crime.  In  the  next  place,  it  strikes  one 
tt  peculiar  to  the  crime  of  Treason,  that  the  books  should 
be  fkll  of  instances  of  acts  perfiirmed,  which  shall  be  held 
to  be  overt  acts  to  prove  this  intention  of  the  mind.  But 
tveiy  person,  who  has  studied  the  law,  knows,  that,  in  nei- 
iher  of  these  respects,  is  the  doctrine  of  Treason  an  entirely 
ringolar  doctrine.  In  all  crimes,  as  you  have  already  heard^ 
the  intention  is  the  main  thing  to  be  proved ;  and^  though  in 
meet  crimes,  in  almost  all  crimes,  the  law  requires  that  that 
intration  shall  be  carried  into  efiect,  yet  it  is  not  the  fiict  of 
a  person,  for  instance,  being  killed  by  another^  that  can  con- 
vict that  man  of  murder ;  he  must  be  killed  with  a  murder- 
ous intention^  And  we  have  an  act,  commonly  called  my 
Lord  Ellenborough's  act,  by  which  an  intention  merely  to 
kill  a  man,  the  intention  being  a  murderous  intention,  is 
nfficient  for  his  conviction,  although  he  shall  have  missed 
of  his  aim,  that  being  under  particular  circumstances,  with 
which  I  need  not  trouble  you  now.  In  Treason,  by  the  an- 
cient law  of  England,  the  rule  was  not  difiarent  firom  what 
it  was  in  other  crimes,  particularly  in  murder^-fi>r  there, 
by  the  more  andent  law  of  England,  the  murder  I  cannot 
diatincdy  say  was  held  to  have  been  committed,  but  the 
mme  was  held  to  have  been  committed  on  proof  of  the 
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murderous  intention,  although  the  death  of  the  persoD  in- 
tended to  be  murdered  had  not  ensued.  So  that,  in  pomt 
of  fiict,  the  law  has  not  introduced  any  new  rule,  as  to  the 
crime  of  Treason ;  but  it  has  retained  in  the  crime  of  Trei- 
son,  on  account  of  its  great  importance  to  the  communilji 
that  rule  which  was  anciently  the  rule  in  other  cases.  Andy 
Grentlemen,  it  is  of  some  importance  shortly  to  refer  joa 
to  what  that  ancient  law  was,  and  what  the  admitted  doctxine 
upon  it  was,  in  order  that  you  may  see  what  the  doctriDe 
of  the  law  is,  with  regard  to  the  crime  that  you  are  now  tid- 
ing, and  what  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature  whenthb 
act  was  passed,  pursuing  as  it  is  understood,  and  admift- 
ted  by  all  lawyers  to  be  pursuing^  the  rule  of  the  comman 
law. 

My  Lord  Coke,  who  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
mentators upon  the  laws  of  England ;  a  person  whose  greit 
mind  was  fuU  of  knowledge  upon  the  law  of  England,  statei 
to  you  upon  this  statute^  on  which  he  writes  a  most  vahi- 
able  treatise,  upon  the  words,  '^  Fait  compasser,"  the  old 
French  words  to  compass,  <^  Let  us  see  first,^— (this  is  in 
order  to  explain  what  is  to  be  understood  by  compassing 
and  imagining  in  the  Treason  law ;  the  terms  of  the  statute 
you  have  already  heard ;  I  will  again  call  your  attention 
to  them  more  particularly ;  they  are  stated  in  the  indict- 
ment; and  in  order  to  do  this,  he  carries  his  readers  back  to 
the  rule  of  the  common  law  in  other  crimes,  before  the  pass- 
ing of  this  act) — ^^  Let  us  see  first  what  the  compassing  of 
imagining  the  death  of  a  subject  was,  )3eforeand  at  the  time 
of  the  making  of  this  statute,  when  voluntas  reputabUur  pro 
facto,  when  the  will  was  taken  for  the  deed  ;  and  Bracton 
saith,  the  will  is  looked  to^  and  not  the  event ;  and  it  is  of  no 
importance,  whether  any  one  has  slain  another,  or  has  at- 
tributed the  natural  cause  of  death ;  so  as  when  the  law  wtf 
so  holden,  he  must  causam  mortis  prabere,  that  is,  declare 
the  same  by  some  open  deed^  tending  to  the  execution  of 
his  intent,  or  which  might  be  cause  of  death."  And  then  he 
mentions  a  case,  ^^  that  a  man's  wife  went  away  with  her 
avowterer^  and  they  compassed  the  death  of  the  husbandj 
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Biid  as  he  was  riding  towards  the  Sessions  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
imner,  and  gaol  delivery,  they  asi^ulted  him  and  stroke  him 
with  weapons  that  he  fell  down  as  dead,  whereupon  they 
fled ;  the  husband  recovered,  and  made  hue  and  cry,  and 
came  to  the  Sessions,  and  shewed  all  this  matter  to  the 
Justices;  and  lipon  the  warrant  of  the  Justices  they  were 
taken,  indicted  and  arraigned ;  and  all  this  special  matter, 
WB8  found  by  the  verdict, — and  it  was  adjudged,  that  the 
man  should  be  hanged  and  the  woman  burnt  ;'*^  that  being 
the  punishment  by  the  law  of  England  for  killing  her  hus- 
bandy  which  was  Petit-Treason.  And  then  he  says,  <<  And 
Sir  William  Beresford,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
said,  that  before  him  and  his  companions.  Justices  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  and  gaol  delivery,  a  youth  was  arraigned  for  that 
he  would  have  stolen  the  goods  of  his  master;  and  came  to 
tm  master's  bed,  where  he  lay  asleep,  and  with  a  knife  at- 
tempted with  all  his  force  to  have  cut  his  throat ;  and  think- 
ing that  be  had  indeed  cut  it,  he  fled ;  whereupon  the  mas- 
ter cried  out,  and  his  neighbours  apprehended  the  youth  ; 
and  all  this  matter  being  found  by  special  verdict,  in  the 
end  he  was  adjudged  to  be^anged  Quia  voluntas  repietabi- 
fur  profactOf  **  because  will  is  to  be  taken  for  the  deed  ;*^ 
BO  as  it  was  not  a  bare  compassing  or  plotting  of  the  death 
of  a  man,  dther  by  word  or  writing,  but  such  an  overt  deed, 
as'is  afiiresaid,  to  manifest  the  same ;  so  as  if  a  man  had 
compassed  the  death  of  anwHier,  and  had  uttered  the  same 
by  words,  or  writing,  yet  he  should  not  have  died  for  it,  for 
there  wanted  an  overt  deed,  tending  to  the  execution  of  his 
compassing*  But,  if  a  man  had  imagined  to  murder  or  rob 
another,  and  to  that  intent  had  become  insidiator  viarum, 
and  assaulted  him,  though  he  killed  him  not,  nor  took  any 
thing  from  him,  yet  was  it  felony,  for  there  was  an  overt 
deedL^  And  then  he  adds,  *<  But  in  those  days,  in  the  case 
of  the  Ejog,  if  a  man  has  compassed  or  imagined  the  death 
c^  the  King,  (who  is  the  head  of  the  a)mmonwealth,)  and 
had  declared  his  compassing  or  imagination  by  words  or 
writing,  this  had  been  High  Treason,  and  sufficient  over- 
ture by  the  ancient  law :  and  herewith  agree  all  bur  ancient 
books."    Now,  as  to  this  last  position  of  Lord  Cokft'^^  iVk&t 
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18  disputed^  and  it  is  said  that  the  authorities  to  which  be 
refers  do  not  warrant  the,  same ;  that  by  the  most  ancioit 
law  of  England)  it  would  noi  have  been  High  Treason, 
any  more  than  it  was  sufficient  to  evince  murder  in  the  cue 
of  a  subject  As  to  that,  we  have  nothing  to  do  witkit;  be- 
cause you  see  from  this^  that  the  law,  which  has  been  the 
hiw  of  England  from  time  Immemorial  in  TreasoOf  hsi 
been  retained  in  that  crime  from  the  law  in  oth«r  Griiiie% 
a&cting  the  lives  of  men ;  so  that  it  b  not  an  introductioa 
of  new  law»  Uiis  Act  of  Edward  III.,  which  you  have  head 
ol|  or  of  a  new  principle  of  law  applicable  to  TreasoDt  oa 
account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  crime ;  but  it  is  a  princqpk 
of  the  common  law^  retained  in  that  crime  on  acoount  of  iti 
magnitude,  excluded  from  other  crimes  of  the  common  law, 
altered  by  subsequent  statutes  in  modern  time%  fiir  res* 
sons  which  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  My  Lord  Coke 
states  this,  for  the  very  purpose  of  shewing  what  is  the 
nature  of  a  compassing  and  imagining  of  the  King's 
death  under  the.  Law  of  Treason^  and  what  is  the  natuie 
and  use  of  the  overt  act,  which,  it  is  saidy  is  necessaiy  in 
order  to  prove  that  compassing  and  imagining ;  and  yoo 
will  see  at  once,  that  from  this  it  follows,  that  the  use  of  die 
overt  act  is  to  prove  and  evidence  the  intention  and  imagi- 
nation of  the  mind ;  and  consequently,  if  once  you  get  so  &r, 
that  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  pvoffi  of  that  which  is  a  crime^  yon 
place  the  conclusion  to  be  dsawn  from  that  proof  in  the 
hands  of  the  twelve  men,  whose  duty  it  is  to  try  the  case  of 
any  prisoner  that  shall  be  indicted  before  them. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  this  other  circumstance  which  I  have 
mentioned  to  you,  is  known  also  perfectly  in  other  branchei 
of  the  criminal  law.  If  a  man  is  accused  of  murder,  what 
iriiall  be  murder,  is  described  by  the  Court  to  the  Juiys 
that  is  to  say,  it  shall  be  the  killing  of  a  man  of  malice  p71^ 
pense ;  there  must  be  a  fore-thought  malice  in  the  man^B 
mind,  against  the  life  of  the  individual,  before  he  puts  him 
to  death.  If  he  has  that  malice,  and  that  design,  and  eie- 
cutes  that  design,  and  the  death  ensues,  then  the  law  and 
the  Courts  will  tell  you  that  that  is  murder.    In  this  the 
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Cbart  really  performs  little  but  the  office  of  a  Grammar  or 
Lexicon ;  it  explains  the  meaning  of  words.  It  does  no  more. 
This  18  expressed  in  law — this  complex  idea,  by  the  word 
murder.  The  Court  explains  to  the  Jury  what  are  the  parts 
which  make  up  this  complex  idea  of  murder ;  and  the  Court 
having  so  done,  whether  the  case  amount  to  the  description 
•D  ipven  of  this  crime,  is  always  a  question  for  the  Jury  to 
determine.  Now,  it  no  doubt  happens,  that,  in  that  and  .in 
other  case%  if  the  Jury  choose  to  find  specially  facts  pro* 
Ted^  without  jdrawing  a  conclusion,  and  finding  in  general 
termiy  for  instance^  that  murder  is  committed,  it  then  most 
defolve  upon  the  Court  to  say  whether  those  &ctB  so  pro- 
iedf  do  amount  to  this  complex  idea,  which  makes  up  the 
crime  of  murder.  But  the  converse  of  that  is  by  no  means 
true,  that  the  Court  can  at  any  time  absolve  a  Jury  from 
dbchaig^ng  that  duty,  which,  by  their  oaths,  they  owe  to 
dunr  consciences,  and  to  their  country,  and  state  a  priori^ 
what  fiu^  and  circumstances  being  proved,  shall  convince 
the  Jury  that  the  murderous  intention  was  felt  by  the  pri* 
loner  at  the  bar.  That  is  a  question  which  the  Jury  must 
determine  for  themselves.  The  Court  will  determine  whe- 
ther the  fiicts  and  circumstances  stated,  can  be  such  as 
even  to  go  to  the  Jury ;  but  if  they  go  to  the  Jury,  the  Jury 
it  t»  deal  with  them;  always  taking  from  the  Court,  with 
deference^  what  information  the  Court  conveys  to  them^-^ 
ahraya  takings  as  they  are  bound  to  take,  every  light  from  the 
Court— taking  all  they  can  get  from  decisions  of  learned 
men  npon  the  subject.  But  having  drawn  to  themselves 
ibvery  light  they  can  attain,  they  are  to  employ  their  own 
honert  minds,  and  come  to  a  verdict  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  own  judgment  and  conscience. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  you  will  observe^  when  you  are  told^ 
tore  IS  a  compassing  and  imagining  the  Icing's  deaths 
dilffged  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  are  told,  that 
there  are  certain  acts  done^  which  are  to  be  given  in  evi- 
dence of  diia  compassing  and  imagination,  for  instance^ 
that  he  conspired  to  devise  plans  to  subvert  the  Constitution 
— that  he  conspired  to  levy  war  to  subvert  the  Constitution 
-— yta  are  not  to  try,  did  he  conspire  to  devise  a  plan  to 
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subvert  the  Constitution  ?-— did  he  conspire  to  levy  war  to 
subvert  the  Constitution  ?  But  you  are  to  try^  did  he  com- 
pass and  imagine  the  King's  death  ?  The  meaiu  by  wbidi 
you  are  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  are  through  the  overt 
acts,  which  are  stated  in  the  indictment ;  and  which  pro- 
perly, by  law,  must  be  stated  in  the  indictment;  otherwiie 
the  prisoner  would  be  entirely  at  sea,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  or  the  nature  of  the  charge ;  for,  if  it  were  barely 
stated,  that  he  compassed  and  imagined  the  death  of  the 
King,  it  would  afford  him  nothing  to  which  to  apply  his 
mind  in  the  defence  he  was  to  make* 

Gentlemen,  with  regard  to  the  charge  of  levying. war, 
though  of  that  also  there  must  be  an  overt  act  stated,  yet  it 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  only  changing  the  terms.  The  levying 
of  war  is  an  act  of  itself.  They  state^  that  the  man  is 
guilty  of  levying  war ;  and  they  state,  that  he  appeared  in 
arms,  in  such  a  situation,  in  such  a  place.  That  is  an  acty 
which  of  itself  constitutes  the  levying  of  war. 

The  third  count,  of  imagining  to  depose  the  King,  is  in 
the  same  situation  with  the  first  count.  The  crime  is  in 
the  mind.  You  are  not  to  try,  whether  he  did  do  a  particu- 
lar overt  act  charged  here ;  but  you  are  to  try,  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  from  those  overt  acts,  whether  he  compassed 
and  imagined  to  depose  the  King.  And  the  last  count  is  of 
the  same  kind,  whether  he  compassed  and  imagined  to  ie?y 
war  against  the  King,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  change 
his  measures  and  counsels. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  stated  to  you  thus  much  in  general; 
and  I  will  now  more  paiticularly  address  myself  to  each  of 
these  counts  separately.  I  will  then  endeavour  to  state  to 
you  the  nature  of  the  overt  acts  which  are  charged  under 
the  counts,  so  far  as  they  can  have  any  application  to  the 
matter  in  hand ;  and  I  will  afterwards  beg  your  attention  to 
the  evidence  that  has  been  laid  before  you,  and  request  of 
you  to  apply  that  evidence  to  the  rules  which  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  to  you,  for  guiding  your  opinion  in 
deciding  the  case. 

Gentlemen,  the  two  first  counts  of  this  indictment,  the 
compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King,  and  the 
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kfyiog  war  against  the  Kings  are  founded^  as  you  have 
btMi  already  told,  upon  the  ancient  statute  passed  in  the 
85lh  year  of  King  Edward  III. ;  and  you  have  been  told, 
and  I  need  not  repeat  to  you»  that,  by  the  act  of  Queen 
Anne,  aince  the  Union,  we  are  now  entirely  in  an  English 
Gonrt  of  Justice^  The  statute  is  the  same ;  the  law  of  Trea- 
son,  in  Scotland,  is  in  every  respect  assimilated  to  the  law 
of  England ;  and,  therefore^  it  is  to  the  English  authors 
alone  we  can  look  for  information  on  the  subject,  there  ha- 
ving been  hardly  any  trials  for  Treason,  in  this  country, 
thank  God,  since  the  Union. 

The  words  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  are  as  follow : 
And,  io  the  first  place^  you  will  observe  the  preamble  of 
the  act.  Unlike  our  modem  statutes,  the  whole  of  this  act 
is  extremely  short ;  but  there  is  not  within  the  compass^ 
fiitker  of  the  preamble  or  of  the  body  of  the  act,  one  word 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  most  maturely  weighed, 
and  which  of  itself  will  not  afford  room  for  an  ample  com- 
ment upon.iti  The  preamble  sets  forth  the  object  of  the  act, 
and  the  reason  of  the  act.  The  reason  of  the  act  is  one,  which, 
in  every  age,  in  every  period  of  the  history  of  England,  has 
oecnrred  frequently.  I  am  not  given  to  speak  disrespectfully 
of  Courts  of  Justice;  and  I  am  sure  no  Englisli  lawyer  can 
speak  disrespectfully  of  English  Courts  of  Justice,  because, 
qxMi  the  whole^  though  with  some  considerable  exceptions, 
arising  from  the  unfortunate  temper  of  particular  times, 
English  Judges  have  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner  that 
may  well  serve  for  an  example  to  every  other  country  upon 
earth.  But,  notwithstanding  this  just  eulogium  upon  them, 
there  is,  through  the  whole  course  of  English  history, — you 
will  see  it  every  now  and  then^  at  periods  here  and  there,--- 
a  disposition,  on  the  part  of  Courts  of  Law,  to  extend  by  con- 
itructipn  the  law  of  Treason ;  and  to  this  the  Parliament 
has  applied  itself,  every  now  and  then,  in  order  to  remedy 
it;  and  it  has  always,  upon  those  occasions,  most  wisely 
brought  back  the  law  to  the  old  statute  of  Edward  II L 

Gentlemen,  this  statute  sets  out  with  this  preamble^ 
**  Whereas  divers  opinions  have  been  before  this  time,  in 
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what  case  Treason  shall  be  sud,  and  in  what  not,  the  King^ 
at  the  request  of  the  Lords  and  of  the  Commons^  hath  made 
the  declaration  following."  This  is  the  style  of  this  old  Act 
of  Parliament  So  that  this  preamble  seU  forth  the  kotenoi 
of  the  previous  law ;  and  it  sets  forth,  that,  at  the  request  cf 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  King  had  consented  to  thii 
arrangement,  which  was  to  settle  those  questions  in  all  time 
to  come.    And  it  says,  <*  That  is  to  say^  when  a  man  doth 
compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  our  Lord  the  King,  or  of 
our  Lady  his  Queen,  or  of  their  eldest  son  and  heir ;  or  if  s 
man  do  violate  the  King's  companion,  or  the  King's  eUert 
daughter,  unmarried,  or  the  wife  of  the  King's  eldest  ma 
and  heir;  and  if  a  roan  do  levy  war  against  our  Lord  the 
King  in  his  realm,  or  be  adherent  to  the  enemies  of  our 
Lord  the  King  in  his  realm,  giving  to  them  aid  or  oombrt 
in  the  realm,  or  elsewhere,  and  thereof  be  proveaUy  attaint- 
ed of  open  deed  by  the  people  of  their  condition***  Then  it 
goes  on,  <<  If  a  man  compass  the  death  of  the  King's  Chan- 
cellor or  Treasurer,  and  slay  the  same,  or  others,*  and  lo 
on,  with  which  I  have  no  occasion  to  trouble  you.    These 
are  the  words  of  the  statute  applicable  to  the  case  of  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar ;  ^*  That  is  to  say,  when  a  man  doth  com- 
pass or  imagine  the  death  of  our  Lord  the  King^— that  is 
one;  or,  <<  If  a  man  do  levy  war  against  our  Lord  the  King 
in  his  realm^— that  is  another  Treason,  of  which  this  man  is 
accused ;  and  then  it  is  said,  ^<  Ami  thereof  be  proveably  st- 
tainted  of  open  deed  by  the  people  of  their  condition."— 
Then  you  have  the  whole  Law  of  Treason,  applicable  to  this 
case,  in  these  words :  A  person  who  compasses  and  imagines 
the  death  of  the  King,  is  guilty  of  Treason  :  A  person  who 
levies  war  against  the  King  in  his  realm,  is  guilty  of  Trea- 
son :  And  both  one  and  the  other  he  must  be  proveably  at- 
tainted of  by  open  deed,  by  persons  of  his  condition,— by  a 
Jury  of  his  country. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  do  better  (because  any  eulo- 
gium  of  mine  would  be  much  worse  expressed,  as  well  as 
with  much  less  authority)  than  read  to  you  what  my  Lord 
Coke  says  in  commendation  of  this  statute.  <<  And,  albeiC 
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he  ttiys,  ^^  nothing  can  concern  the  King,  his  crown,  and 
dignity,  more  than  Crimen  lessee  mcLjestontiSj  High  Treason ; 
yet,  at  the  request  of  his  Lords  and  Commons,  the  blessed 
King,  by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  made  the  declaration 
above  said;  and  therefore,  and  for  other  excellent  laws 
made  at  this  Parliament,  this  was  called  Benedkfum  Parlies 
mentumy  as  it  well  deserveth;  for,  except  it  be  Magna  Charta, 
no  other  Parliament  of  England  hath  had  more  honour 
pven  unto  it  by  the  King,  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
ind  the  Commons  of  the  Realm^  for  the  time  being,  in  full 
Parliament,  than  this  act  concerning  Treason  hath  had ; 
for  by  the  statute  of  1st  Henry  IV.  cap.  10.,  reciting,  that 
where,  'at  a  Parliament  holden  Slst  Richard  II.  divers 
pains  of  Treasons  were  ordained  by  statute;  inasmuch  as 
there  was  no  man  did  know  how  to  behave  himself,  to  do, 
speak,  or  say,  for  doubt  of  such  pains,^ — (this  was  the  first 
great  encroachment  on  the  Law  of  Treason,  as  it  existed  in 
the  26th  Edward  II L  ;  the  extension  and  construction  first 
introduced  by  the  Judges,  and  afterwards,  most  unfortu- 
nately, adopted  by  the  Parliament,) — *<  it  is  enacted  by  the 
King,  the  Lords,  and  Commons,  that,  in  no  time  to  come, 
any  Treason  be  judged  otherwise  than  it  was  ordained  by 
this  statute  of  25th  Edward  III. ;  the  like  honour  is  given 
to  it,"  he  says,  <<  by  the  statute  of  Edward  VI.  cap.  12. ;  and 
by  the  statute  of  1st  Mary,  cap.  1.  sect.  1,  different  times, 
but  all  agreeing  in  the  magnifying,  and  extolling  of  this 
Messed  act  of  a5th  Edward  III." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  it  may  not  be  quite  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject, if  I  should  state  to  you,  always  preferring  reading  to 
you  from  books,  to  stating  anything  on  my  own  authority 
-*if  I  should  state  to  you,  by  referring  to  Lord  Hale^  one 
of  the  first  lawyers,  and  best  men  of  his  time,  what  he  says 
ss  to  the  history  of  the  law  previous  to  this  statute,  that 
(rou  may  see  what  it  was  that  it  was  intended  to  remedy. 
He  says,  <*  That  at  common  law,  the  crime  of  High  Trea- 
lon  had  some  kinds  of  limits  and  hounds  set  to  it.^  But  he 
lays,  *^  by  those  various  expressions  of  Briton^  it  appears 
that  the  crime  of  High  Treason  was  very  uncertain ;  some- 
limes  styled  under  the  name  of  felony — sometimes  had  the 
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punishment  of  Petit-Treason  applied  to  the  crime  of  Higk 
Treason — and  so  on  ;*'  and,  indeed^  in  the  fiirther  pwmit 
of  this  argument,  we  shall  find,  that  at  cxmimcm  iaw  there 
was  a  great  latitude  used  in  raising  oflfenoet  into  the  criaie 
and  punishment  of  Treason,  by  way  of  inteipretation  and 
arbitrary  construction^which  brought  in  great  kioonvttience 
and  uncertainty. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  think  it  is  right,  that  I  riboidd  so  lir 
explain  what  I  took  the  liberty  of  sayng  before  with  reguA 
to  the  tendency — I  will  say  the  natural  tendency  wMdi 
there  is  in  Courts  of  Justice,  and  out  of  Coaits  of  Jaidoe^ 
gradually  to  extend^  by  construction^  the  law  of  TreaMB. 
There  is  no  person  can  think  for  a  moment  upon  the  ittte 
of  society  in  this  country — ^upon  the  excelleiice  of  our  go- 
vernments—-upon  the  many  blessings  that  we  enjoy  under  it— 
but  must  be  aware  of  the  excessive  importance  of  presernog 
onr  constitution  from  all  hostile  attacks.  It  is  therefore  not 
from  cruelty — ^not  from  caprice^  that  an  inclination  is  now 
and  then  felt  to  extend  the  crime  of  Treason,  by  a  oonstnio- 
tion,  which  perhaps  the  person  using  the  construction  doci 
not  feel  at  the  moment  to  be  an  extension  of  it^  to  some  oC* 
fence  which  approaches  it  most  closely, — ^to  an  ojBence  whidi 
does  aim  at  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution  of  the  conn- 
try— »which  docs  aim  at  the  disturbance  of  the  society  of  the 
country — ^which  does  aim  at  rendering  the  government  ci 
the  country  insecure.  No  man  living,  be  his  opinions  what 
they  may,  but  must  desire  to  repress  such  designs ;  and  I 
am  sure,  that  the  more  he  is  attached  to  liberty,  the  moie 
ardently  he  loves  that, which  is  the  greatest  blessing  of  man- 
kind^ the  more  ardently  he  must  venerate  the  ConstitutioD 
of  this  country,  and  the  more  horror  and  detestation  he 
must  feel  at  anything  that  can  disturb  it.  And  we  shall  see, 
that  it  is  not  one  party,  or  another  party,  that  has  been 
sometinies  betrayed  into  an  extension  of  the  Law  of  Trea- 
son ;  but  both  parties,  since  there  have  been  two  partiei 
in  the  state,  one  more  attached  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  other  to  the  liberties  of  the  subject  And 
the  greatest  stretch  was  that  in  the  unfortunate  case  of  Lord 
Straffordf  brought  about  by  the  most  ardent  friends  of  civii 
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liberty«  Therefore  it  is  no  accusation  to  say,  that  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  in  Courts  of  Justice — a  natural  tendency 
in  lawyers.— a  natural  tendency  out  of  Courts  of  Justice,  to 
extend,  by  construction,  the  Law  of  Treason,  because  it  is 
always  felt  in  every  particular  case,  that,  whether  it  be  pro- 
ciady  within  the  letter  of  the  statute  or  no,  that  case,  which 
ia  the  ease  in  hand,  is  one  which  endangers  the  State  more 
or  less — ^which  aims  at  the  Constitution  of  the  State  more 
or  Icgg  ■  land  does,  in  so  far,  come  within  that,  which  is  the 
eommon-s^nse  notion,  of  High  Treason. 

Vow,  Gentlemen,  Lord  Hale,  who  lived  in  very  trouble- 
some tiflies«-«-Lord  Hale^  who  was  au  ardent  friend  of  mo- 
nardiy'— 'Who  had  witnessed  its  subversion — and  had  wit- 
ncMod  the  death  of  Charles  the  First— rwho,  under  Oliver 
CioinweU,  refused  to  accept  the  judicial  office,  which  his 
great  learning,  and  great  capacity,  and  great  character, 
raidared  that  usurper  particularly  desirous  that  he  should 
fill*«-Xord  Hale,  who  had  the  courage,  in  the  time  of  Oliver 
CSromwell,  to  refuse  to  execute  criminal  justice,  because^  he 
laidy  he  would  do  nothing  which  would  infer  his  approbi^ 
atom  id  that  government,  and  who,  from  a  religious  scru|)tl^ 
thon^t  that  government,  not  being,  as  he  conceived,  a  law- 
fill  government,  could  not  authorize  him  to  execijite  crimi- 
nal jnatice-i— who  was  placed  upon  the  bench  after  the  Re* 
itoration  of  monarchy — Lord  Hale  is  the  author,  of  any 
writer  who  writes  of  the  Law  of  Treason,  next  to  my  Lord 
Coke — that  treats  the  Law  of  Treason  with  the  greater 
iGniplefh-i4hat  sets  forth,  with  the  greatest  care^  the  inconr 
venience  and  danger  of  stretching  the  construction  of  this 
itatnte  in  the  least  degree  beyond  the  mere  and  obyioos 
letter  of  it. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  he  tells  you  what  those  interpretations 
.nd  lurbitrary  constructions  were,  whiqh  had  brougKt  in  the 
great  inoonveniency  and  uncertainty  of  which  he  speaks. 
He  says,  <<  Before  that  statute,  accroachi7\g  gf  royal  power, 
was  a  usual  charge  of  High  Treason."  AccrocuJiing  is  taken 
fiom  the  old  French  word  ofiocoache,  which  is  to  hocik  in  ; 
and  it  deacribes  a  hooking  towi^rds,  and  acquiring  to  our- 
idf ei  that,  which  belongs  to  another.    ^<  Accroaching  of 
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royal  power,  was  a  usual  charge  of  High  Treason  andeni- 
ly,  though  a  very  uncertain  charge^  that  no  man  could  well 
tell  what  it  was,  nor  what  defence  to  make  to  it"  So  that 
the  charging  as  High  Treason,  that  a  man  had  drawn  to 
himself,  or  usurped  the  royal  authority,  was,  in  my  Lord 
Hale's  opinion,  one  of  the  causes  why  the  statute  of  Edwtrd 
III.  was  passed,  in  order  to  remedy  such  lax  interpretatioii 
of  the  law. 

Then  he  mentions  several  instances,  in  which  thb  law,ao 
interpreted^  had  been  put  in  force;  and  he  says,  ^'  Bytbeie 
and  the  like  instances,  that  might  be  given,  it  appears  how 
uncertain  and  arbitrary  the  crime  of  Treason  was  befoie 
the  statute  of  ^th  Edward  III.^  wherry  it  came  to  pais 
that  almost  every  offence" — Now,  I  beg  your  attention  to 
these  words — ^^  that  almost  every  offence  that  ivaSf  or  seem- 
ed to  be,  a  breach  of  the  faiOv  and  allegiance  due  to  Ae 
King,  was  by  construction^  and  consequence,  and  interpn- 
tation,  raised  into  the  offence  of  High  Treason.**  So  Aat, 
according  to  Lord  Hale,  the  greatest  possible  inconvenience 
arises  from  ^^  construing  an  offence^  which  is,  or  seems  to  be, 
a  breach  of  the  faith  and  allegiance  due  to  the  King,  intotbe 
offence  of  High  Treason."  *^  And  we  need  no  greater  in- 
stance," he  proceeds,  *^of  this  multiplication  of  constructive 
Treaons,  than  the  troublesome  reign  of  Kign  Richard  II.) 
which,  though  it  were  after  the  limitation  of  Treasons  by  the 
statute  of  S5th  Edward  III.,  yet  things  were  so  carried  by 
factions  and  parties  in  this  King*s  reign,  that  this  statute 
was  little  observed  ;  but,  as  this  or  the  other  party  prevail- 
ed, so  the  crimes  of  High  Treason  were,  in  a  manner,  m> 
bitrarily  imposed  and  adjudged,  to  the  disadvantage  of  that 
party  that  was  intended  to  be  suppressed ;  so  that,  de  factor 
that  King's  reign  gives  us  as  various  instances  of  these  a^ 
bitrary  determinations  of  Treasons,  and  the  great  inconfe- 
niences  that  arose,  as  if  indeed  the  statute  of  25th  Edward 
III.  had  not  been  made  or  in  force."  Then  he  says,  "  That 
in  the  Parliament  of  the  10th  of  Richard  the  Second^  there 
was  a  large  Commission  granted  by  the  King,  upon  the  im- 
portunity of  certain  great  Lords,  and  of  the  Commons  in 
Parliament,  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  otheiii 
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for  the  reformation  of  many  things,  supposed  to  be  amiss  in 
the  gOTemment,which  Commission  was  thought  to  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  King's  prerogative.  After  this,  namely,  on 
the  25th  of  August,  fid  Richard  IL,  the  King  called  to- 
gether the  two  Chief-Justices^  and  divers  other  of  the  Judges, 
and  propounded  divers  questions,  touching  the  proceedings 
ia  that  Parliament,  and  the  obtaining  of  that  Commission  ; 
to  which  questions  the  Judges  gave  many  liberal  answers ; 
and,  among  the  rest,  **  Qualem  poenam  merentur,'qui  com- 
pnlerunt,  sive  arctarunt  regem,  ad  consentiendum  confec- 
Uoni  dictorum  statuti^  ordinationis^  et  commissionis?  Ad 
qnam  questionem  unanimiter  responderunt,  quod  sicut  ut 
proditores  merito  puniendi.  Item,  qualiter  sunt  illi  punien- 
di^qai  impediverunt  regem,  quo  minus  poterat  exercere  quae 
ad  r^alia,  et  praerogativam  suam  pertinuerunt ;  unanimiter 
etiam  resp<Hiderunt,  quod  sicut  ut  proditores  etiam  puni- 
endi. (What  punishment  they  deserved  who  compelled  or 
forced  the  King  to  consent  to  the  making  the  said  statute^ 
ordination,  and  commission  ?  To  which  question  they  unani- 
mously answered,  that  they  were  deservedly  to  be  punished 
at  traitors.  Again,  how  are  they  to  be  punished,  who  pre- 
vented the  King  from  exercising  the  powers  appertaining 
to  the  royal  authority,  and  to  his  prerogative^  To  which 
alio  they  unanimously  answered,  that  they  also  were  to  be 
punished  as  traitors.)  With  divers  other  questions  and  an- 
wmen  to  the  like  purpose.^  Upon  this  Lord  Hale  says,^*  This 
extravagant,  as  well  as  extrajudicial  declaration  of  Treason, 
by  these  Judges,  gave  presently  an  universal  offence  tb  the 
kingdom,  for  presently  it  bred  a  great  insecurity  to  all  per- 
aona ;  and  the  next  Parliament,  Crastino  Purificationis^  2d 
Richard  II.  there  were  divers  appeals  of  Treasons,  by  cer- 
tain Lords  Appellors,  wherein  many  were  convicted  of  High 
Treason,  under  general  words  of  accroaching  royci  power ^ 
nibverti/ng  the  reahn,  &c. ;  and  among  the  rest,  those  very 
Judges,  that  had  thus  liberally  and  arbitrarily  expounded 
Treason,  in  answer  to  the  King's  questions,  were,  for  that 
Teiy  causey  adjudged  guilty  of  High  Treason ;  and  had  judg- 
ment to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  though  the  exe- 
cution was  spared,  except  that  of  the  Chief- Justice^  who  was 
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executed  acconling  to  his  sentence ;  and  they  haying  led  the 
way  by  an  arbitrary  construction  of  Treason  not  within  tlie 
statute,  they  fell  under  the  same  fate,  by  the  like  arlntmy 
construction  of  the  crime  of  Treason.  Those  wesre  die 
unhappy  efFects,*^  says  this  great  man,  ^  of  the  breaking  rf 
this  great  boundary  of  Treason,  and  letting  in  of  cofw^rv^ 
five  Trectsons,  which^  by  various  vicissitudes  and  rerdo- 
tions,  mischieved  all  parties,  first  or  last,  and  left  a  great  qd- 
quietness  and  unsettledness  in  the  minds  of  people^  andwtt 
one  of  the  occasions  of  the  unhappiness  of  that  King.** 

Now,  it  does  happen  by  a  singular  coincidence— e  oosh 
cidence  that  I  am  sure  will  not  take  place  in  that  matter  to 
which  I  have  been  now  referring— it  does  happen,  b|^  a  an- 
gular coincidence^  that  the  state  of  the  country^  in  Richard 
the  Second^s  time,  was  not  very  far  from  the  state  in  which 
this  county  is  described  as  having  lately  been.  The  insorreo- 
tions  of  the  common  people,  which  at  that  time  prevailed 
not  only  in  England,  but  pretty  generally  in  Europe^  weft 
of  a  nature  at  least  as  formidable  as  this  tnoH  Jbnmdahk 
combination,  of  which  we  have  been  doomed  to  hear  so  modi 
this  day.  If  you  refer  to  one  of  our  most  philosophical  hii- 
torians,  whom  I  would  rather  quote  as  a  philosopher  than 
an  historian,  Mr  Hume,  you  will  find  a  singular  account 
given,  which,  mutatis  mutandis^  would  be  very  well  applied, 
in  a  great  many  respects^  to  the  commotions  we  have  ^  fl^ 
present.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  find  that  author  agreeing  with 
all  other  persons  of  great  capacity,  who  have  written  upon 
subjects  of  this  kind,  and  have  contemplated  similar  sitns- 
tions  in  any  country,  that,  whatever  may  be.  the  object  of 
the  persons  concerned— -whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the 
immediate  mischief,-«-of  all  the  evils  attending  human  so- 
ciety, an  insurrection  of  the  populace,  when  not  raised  and 
supported  by  persons  of  higher  quality,  is  the  least  to  be 
dreaded.  This  was  exemplified  in  the  reign  to  which  he  al- 
ludes. Those  unfortunate  insurrections  were  put  down,  and 
there  was  an  end  of  them.  He  says,  <<  Soon  after,  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  hearing  of  the  King^s  danger,  in  which 
they  were  all  involved,"— -he  alludes  to  the  rising  of  Tyler, 
Vanghftn,  and  Strange,  and  the  rest,  who  were  assembled 
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in  great  numbers ;  for  they  amounted  to  100,000  on  Black* 
heath,  close  by  the  King's  palace ;  he  says,  <<  Soon  after,  the 
nobility  and  gentry  hearing  of  the  Eing^s  danger,  in  which 
they  were  all  involved^  flocked  to  London  with  their  adhe- 
rents and  retainers,  and  Richard  took  the  field  at  the  bead 
of  an  army  40,000  strong.  It  then  behoved  all  the  rebels 
to  submit.  The  charters  of  enfranchisement  and  pardon 
were  revoked  by  Parliament ;  the  low  people  were  reduced 
to  the  same  slavish  condition  as  before;  and  several  of  the 
ringleaders  were  severely  punished  for  the  late  disorders ; — 
some  were  .even  executed  without  process  or  form  of  law. 
It  was  pretended  that  the  intentions  of  the  mutmeers  had 
been  to  seize  the  King's  person— to  carry  him  through 
England  at  their  head— to  murder  all  the  nobility,  gentry, 
and  lawyers,  and  even  all  the  bishops  and  priests,  except 
the  mendicant  friars— to  dispatch  afterwards  the  King  hinu 
self ;— -and  having  thus  reduced  all  to  a  level,  to  order  the 
kingdom  at  their  pleasure.  It  is  not  impossible  but  many 
of  Uieniy  in  the  delirium  of  their  first  success,  might  have 
formed  such  projects ;  but  of  all  the  evils  incident  to  human 
society,  the  insurrections  of  the  people,  when  not  raised 
and  supported  by  persons  of  higher  quality,  are  the  least  to 
be  dreaded.^ 
-  Oentlanen,  there  is,  I  believe,  nothing  more  true—there 
is  nothing  more  fortunate.  Whatever  may  be  the  local  mis* 
cfaie^which  such  insurrections  create,-««nd  no  man, whether 
he  resides  in  the  midst  of  the  scenes  or  at  a  distance^  can  look 
npon  these  local  mischiefs  without  feelings  of  great  appre* 
liension,  of  great  terror  and  alarm,«^-whatever  these  may  bc^ 
it  is  vain  to  suppose  that  attempts  of  this  kind  can  shake  the 
government  of  a  great  country.  They  never  do  succeed  to 
anyofther  purpose— and  those  unfortunate  people^  who  are  be- 
trayed into  lending  themselves  to  plans  and  plots  of  this  kind, 
ought  to  know  they  never  do  succeed  to  any  other  purpose^ 
but  in  bad  times  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  a  government  that 
may  intend  to  oppress  thero^  and  to  bring  ruin  and  misery 
on  themselves,  utterly  to  destroy  all  their  hopes,  and,  instead 
•of  ad£ng  to  their  comforts,  to  deprive  them  of  those  little 
coasferts  thqr  may  possess  even  under  extreme  pressure.  As 
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to  their  accomplishing  their  tchemes,  it  is  as  impoMble 
as  if  one  man  by  himself  were  to  atliempt  it  They  maj  in- 
duce many  an  honest  and  well-meaning  man  to  desert  At 
defence  of  those  liberties,  and  of  that  constitatioDy  which 
otherwise  he  wonld  be  dbposed  to  protect-— they  may  in- 
duce snch  men  to  lend  themselves,  as  matter  of  neoewtf 
perhaps,  (mistaken  necessity  at  the  moment,)  to  more  active 
and  stronger  measures,  than  they  could  be  broogfat  to  coa- 
sent  to  under  other  circumstances;  but  they  never  can,  til 
the  state  of  human  society  is  entirely  altered,  effect  the  slqjlit- 
est  and  the  most  trivial  of  the  reformations  which  they  ooa- 
template.  Those  reformations  must  be  effected  otherwiie; 
fior,  above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  the  producing  any  benefi- 
cial result,  that  every  member  of  this  great  society  shoold 
feel,  that  there  is  no  other  part  of  the  society  of  which  he 
has  reason  to  be  afraid.  The  higher  orders  are  no  more 
exempt  hem  terror  than  the  lower;  and  when,  by  any  of 
these  outrages  of  the  lower  orders,  the  higher  ate  put  ia 
terror,  every  other  consideration  gives  way,  in  men  of  the 
purest  principles,  and  in  other  instances  not  destitate  of 
courage,  to  the  apprehension  of  present  danger;  and,  if  there 
should  be  a  government  desirous  to  take  advantage  of  theie 
circumstances,  they  have  ample  opportunity  to  adopt  snj 
checks  or  controls  they  please,  arising  out  of  the  mesm 
used  by  those  whose  object  is  very  different. 

I  have  been  betrayed  into  this.  It  is  impossible  to  dii- 
cuss  this  subject  without  one's  attention  being  called  to  the 
extreme  folly,  as  well  as  the  extreme  wickedness,  of  the  st- 
tempts  to  persuade  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  to  ct 
feet,  by  means  wholly  inadequate  to  the  end,  reformatioD% 
which,  even  if  they  were  the  best  in  the  world,  could  not  be 
effected  by  those  means,  while  the  success  of  such  mesm 
would  be  attended  with  almost  every  evil  incident  to  hn- 
man  society- 
Gentlemen,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  turn  our  attentioa 
the  other  way.  If  this  is  what  we  must  say— 4iot  what  we 
must  hold  out — but  what,  in  our  consciences, we  must  say  to 
those  of  the  lower  ranks  of  society,  whom  the  pressure  of 
particular  circumstances,  to  which,  in  a  state  like  that  of 
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this  coiintry»  every  rank  of  society,  more  or  less,  is  at  par- 
ticular times  exposed — ^if  we  say  this  to  those  who,  under 
the  pressure  of  those  circumstances,  may  at  particular  times 
be  .induced  to  forget  the  duties^  which  they  owe  to  the 
society  which  protects  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  let  not  us 
be  betrayed  into  the  belief,  that  for  the  repression  of  this, 
or  any  other  danger  which  may  threaten  the  country,  there 
is  anything  to  which  we  can  have  recourse^  but  the  purity 
of  the  administration  of  justice,  the  sacredness  of  our  laws, 
the  acting  consistently  upon  the  principle  of  those  liberal, 
and  wise,  and  free  institutions,  which  we  have  derived  from 
OBr  ancestors— the  preserving  of  our  liberty,  as  we  would 
preserve  the  good  order  of  our  society,  and  the  never  being 
betrayed  even  out  of  a  Court  of  Justice,  but  still  more  in 
a  Court  of  Justice,  for  one  moment  to  take  a  single  step  be- 
yond the  law ;  knowing  that  for  many  centuries  die  Consti- 
tution of  this  country,  and  the  government  of  it,  have  been 
supported  by  those  liberal  and  iree  institutions,  by  that  sa« 
cred  attachment  to  the  strict  administration  of  justice,which 
have  distinguished  our  ancestors,  which  I  hope  we  shall  al- 
ways grive  an  example  of,  and  which^  I  trust  in  Grod,  will 
distinguish  our  posterity. 

Gentlemen,  pursuing  this  subject,  you  will  see  from  the 
book  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  how,  in  a  few  words. 
Lord  Hale^  upon  this  great  doctrine  of  Treason^  sums  up 
what  he  has  stated  before.  ^^  Now/'  says  he,  ^<  although 
the  crime  of  High  Treason  is  the  greatest  crime  against 
fiuthy  duty,  and  human  society,  and  brings  with  it  the  great* 
est  and  most  btal  dangers  to  the  government,  peace,  and 
happiness  of  a  kingdom,  or  state,  and,  therefore,  is  deserved- 
ly branded  with  the  highest  ignominy,  and  subjected  to  the 
greatest  penalties  the  law  can  inflict ;  yet,  by  these  instances, 
and  more  of  this  kind  that  might  be  given,  it  appears  how 
necessary  it  was,  that  there  should  be  some  fixed  and  settled 
honmlary  for  this  great  crime  of  Treason,  and  of  what  great 
importance  the  statute  of  25th  Edward  III.  was  in  order  to 
that ;  and  how  dangerous  it  is  to  depart  from  the  letter  of 
that  statute,  and  to  multiply  and  enhance  crimes  into  Trea- 
Sony  by  ambiguous  and  general  words ;  as,  accroaching  of 
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royal  power,  subverting  cfj\indameniai  law $9  and  the  like; 
and  .how  dangerous  it  is^  by  construction  and  analogy,  to 
make  Treasons,  wh^re  the  letter  of  the  law  has  not  done  it; 
for  such  a  method  admits  of  no  limits  or  bounds,  but  nun 
as  far  as  the  wit  and  invention  of  accusers,  and  the  odiov- 
ness  and  detestation  of  persons  accused,  will  carry  me&i* 
Gentlemen,  as  to  the  opinion  given  by  those  Judges,  Tn* 
silian  and  the  rest,  whom  I  have  mentioned-p-yoawillob* 
serve,  the  question  asked  of  them  was,  how  was  a  man  tohs 
punished,  who  compelled  or  constrained  the  King  to  do  so 
act  in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative?  Now,  according  to  s 
great  deal  that  we  have  heard,  this  must  be  an  act  of  Ti«i 
son ;  to  compel  and  constrain  the  Kinj;  to  do  an  act^  appMS^ 
upon  the  construction  that  has  been  attempted  to  be  pot 
upon  the  very  word  ^  compelled,"  in  the  last  count  cf  the 
indictment  which  you  are  to  try,  to  be  an  overt  act  of 
Treason.  To  prevent  the  King  in  the  exercise  of  his  roysl 
prerogative^  on  the  other  hand,  in  its  general  terms^  wooU 
strike  an  ordinary  man  as  also  an  overt  act  of  Treason.  It 
is  certainly  rebellion  against  the  royal  authority ;  it-is  ish 
posing  a  force  and  restraint  upon  the  King.  And  yet  thois 
Judges^  for  holding  that  those  words  were  sufficient  to  de* 
scribe  an  act  of  Treason,  suffered  in  their  own  day ;  under 
an  equally  lax  interpretation,  by  the  way.  But  diey  haTS 
suffered  ever  since,  in  the  judgment  and  estimation  of  sU 
posterity.  And  my  Lord  Coke,  in  his  strong  language^ 
says,  <^  By  this  which  hath  been  said,  it  manifestly  ap' 
peareth  what  damnable  and  damned  opinions  those  wen 
concerning  High  Treason,  of  Tresilian,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  ;''  and  so  on.  My  Lord  Hale  speaks  to  the 
same  purpose — and  why  ?  On  this  ground-*-4iot  that  there 
is  no  compulsion — ^not  that  there  is  no  constraint  impoied 
on  the  King,  which  amounts  to  High  Treason,  but  thit 
there  are  many  species  of  compulsion  and  restraint  on  the 
King,  which  do  not  amount  to  High  Treason.  And  upoD 
this  subject  we  have  the  authority  of  Parliament  itself;  fo 
by  the  ilth  Richard  IL  and  the  1st  of  Henry  IV.  all  this 
was  done  away  ^  and  there  it  is  expressly  decleured,  that  the 
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hw  BhaU  be  broi^t  bad^  to  the  statate  of  Edward  III., 
i^Km  whidi  statute  it  remains  to  this  day. 

Now,  GmtlemeD,  if  tibere  were  an  overt  act  set  forth  as 
in  indictment}  which  should  states  under  the  count  of  ima* 
gming  and  compassing  the  King's  death,  that  a  person  liad 
compelled  the  King  to  alter  his  measures  or  counsels,  if 
the  c^xinion  of  Tresilian  and  the  rest  were  true,  it  must 
be  a  good  overt  act  to  prove  such  a  case;  anfd  if  it  be  true 
ifhtft  to  compd  the  King  to  alter  his  measures  or  counsels, 
k  an  overt  act  of  any  Treason,  under  the  statute  of  Edward 
the  TUrd-^^hy  then  Tresilian  and  the  rest  of  them  were 
right ;  because  it  is  a  mere  distinction,  without  a  difference^ 
to  lay,  that,  though  of  itself  it  would  not  be  a  good  count, 
yet,  if  yon  state  the  comU  as  compassing  and  imagining  the 
death  of  the  King,  and  state  this  as  the  overt  act  under  it, 
dik  overt  act  is  sufficient  to  infer  the  guilt  of  compassing 
and.  imagining.  Then  it  would  be  a  mere  joke  to  say  the 
opinion  given  by  Tresilian  and  the  rest,  was  not  good  law. 

Now,  Oentlemen^  in  like  manner,  if  an  overt  act,  stating 
that  m  person  had  conspired  to  aufroert  the  Constitution^ 
were  a  good  overt  act  to  prove  the  Treason  of  compassing 
and  Imagining  the  death  of  the  King,  as  a  conclusion  of 
law;  then  all  that  my  Lord  Hale  says,  with  regard  to  the 
in^iropriety  of  charging  such  acts,  as  subverting  iunda* 
mental  laws,  and  the  rest,  as  High  Treason — all  that  he  says 
of  that  impropriety,  would  be  absurd.  The  conspiring  to 
mdmeH  Jundamental  lawSy  is  the  same  thing  with  conspi- 
ring  to  subvert  the  Constitution ;  for  no  man  can  make  a 
diflference  between  the  fundamental  laws  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. If  it  be  held  that  this  is  a  good  overt  act,  inferring,  as 
a  conclusion  of  law,  the  guilt  of  compassing  and  imagining 
the  King's  death  under  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third, 
dien  Lord  Hale  has  all  this  while  been  doing  nothing  more 
then  writing  nonsense.  It  does  not  appear  to  me,  that  this 
in  capable  of  illustration  or  enforcement  by  argument ;  for 
Lord  Hale  says  distinctly,  and  every  lawyer  has  said,  down 
to  the  present  hour,  that  to  indict  a  person  of  subverting 
fundamental  lawSy  is  not  a  good  accusation  of  Treason,  un- 
der Uie  statute  of  Edward  the  Third.    But  then  we  have 
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an  indictment,  which  charges  compassing  and  im^nihgdie' 
death  of  the  King,  and  it  charges  as  an  overt  act,  the  oia- 
spirinff  to  subvert  the  ConstUutUm ;  hoping  hj  the  md 
ConttihMon  to  supply  the  defect  of  the  "wor^JundamoM 
lawsj  and  it  is  said  this  will  make  a  good  connt.  These  two 
propositions  cannot  exist  together.    Lord  Hale  is  wrang; 
Lord  Strafford  was  properly  impeached ;  Lord  Straffivd 
was  properly  attainted ;  for  it  is  exactly  the  crime  lor  which 
he  was  impeached  and  attainted  ;  and  yet  we  have  the  actof 
Parliament  stating  that  this  was  an  unlawful  proceedings  to 
that  we  have  the  judgment  of  Parliament  upon  the  questioD, 
stating  the  articles  of  impeachment  against  Lord  Straflfordy 
which  were  these :  ^^  That  he  hath  traitorously  endeaTOUP* 
ed  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  ami  gtyoemment  tf  At 
realms  cfEiigland  and  Ireland ;  and  instead  thereoi^  to  in- 
troduce an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government  agiinit 
law,  which  he  hath  declared  by  traitorous  words^  counad^ 
and  actions,  and  by  giving  his  Majesty  advice,  by  ibrce'of 
arms,  to  compel  his  loyal  subjects  to  submit  thereunta**— 
Now,  upon  that  he  was  impeached  before  the  House  of 
Lords;  and  even  in  those  turbulent  times,  though  the  House 
of  Lords  were  ultimately  compelled  to  assent  to  the  Bill  of 
Attainder^  the  Commons  could  not  prevail  on  the  House 
of  Lords,  upon  their  impeachment,  to  convict  Lord  Strat 
ford.    The  House  of  Lords,  upon  an  argument  in  point  of 
law,  which,  if  I  were  now  to  argue  on  this  branch  of  the 
statute,  I  should  use  for  an  argument  of  my  own — the 
House  of  Lords  declined  proceeding  in  that  impeachment; 
and  that  Parliament,  hurried  away  by  the  violence  of  the 
times,  passed  a  Bill  of  Attainder  against  Lord  Strafford, 
to  which  the  House  of  Lords  was  compelled,  and  the  un- 
fortunate King  was  compelled,  aflcrwards,  to  give  their  as^ 
sent.    Upon  the  Restoration,  there  was  an  Act  of  Parlis' 
ment  for  reversing  it ;  and  it  states,  that  "  Whereas  Tho- 
mas, late  Earl  of  Strafford,  was  impeached  of  High  Trea- 
son, upon  pretence  of  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  fundO' 
mental  laws,  and  called  to  a  publick  trial,*"  and  so  on  ;  "in- 
somuch, that  the  turbulent  party  then  seeing  no  hopes  to 
effect  their  unjust  designs  by  any  ordinary  way  and  method 
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of  proceedings,  did  at  last  resolve  to  attempt  tlie  destruc- 
tion and  attainder  of  tlie  said  Earl  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
menty*  and  so  on  ;  and  then  this  act  of  attainder  is  rever- 
sed in  Parliament,  the  act  setting  forth  in  terms  that  the 
attempt  to  convict  him  of  Treason,  on  an  accusation  that 
be  intended  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws,  had  been  an 
illegal  attempt  on  the  part  of  those  who  proceeded  against 

him. 

Now  then,  Gentlemen,  having  stated  so  much,  perhaps 

at  greater  length  than  I  might  have  stated  it,  if  I  had  had 
more  time  to  compress  my  argument,  I  will  now  beg  your 
attention  to  the  case,  as  it  regards  the  overt  acts,  which  may/ 
he  gplven  in  evidence  in  support  of  this  compassing  and  ima* 
^ing  of  the  death  of  the  King.  In  the  Act  of  Parliament 
itself^  which  you  have  heard  read,  it  is  stated,  that  a  per- 
son must  be  proveably  attainted  of  open  deed,  by  persons  of 
his  condition ;  so  that  the  overt  act,  as  I  have  already  sta- 
ted to  you,  is  a  proof  of  the  treasonable  intention  which 
constitutes  the  crime ;  and  this  overt  act  itself  again,  must 
be  proved,  not  by  construction  and  inference^  but  must  be 
proved  to  you  in  a  manner  that  shall  command  the  convic- 
tion of  your  minds. 

That  an  overt  act  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  proof 
of  the  Trecuon  which  you  are  to  find,  I  think  is  sufficiently 
established  by  all  the  authorities.  It  appears  to  roe  to  be  es- 
tablished from  the  very  words  of  the  statute ;  but  it  has  been 
laid  down  so  to  be  by  almost  all  the  authorities  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  Lord  Hale,  to  whom  I  have  had  occasion 
before  so  largely  to  refer,  uniformly  states  it  as  an  overt  act 
to  praoe  the  compassing  the  Eing^s  death,  and  so  on— He 
aaya,  that  <*  the  compassing  the  King's  death  is  High  Trea- 
eon^  though  it  be  not  effected ;  but  because  the  compassing 
is  only  an  act  of  the  mind,  and  cannot  of  itself  be  tried  with- 
out some  overt  act  to  evidence  it,  such  an  overt  act  is  re- 
quisite to  make  such  compassing  or  imagination  High 
Treason ;"  and  all  the  way  through  he  states,  that  the  overt 
act  is  to  be  considered  as  the  evidence  of  the  Treason ;  the 
evidence,  therefore,  of  which  you^  Gentlemen^  are  to  judge. 
And  I  find  thk  is  most  distinctly  laid  down,  in  a  case^  in 
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which  it  could  not  have  been  the  wish  of  the  Courts  fioni 
what  preceded  it,  to  lay  down  the  law  at  all  too  looidy  ia  &- 
▼our  of  the  prisoner ;  nor  could  the  Judge  who  tried  the  eiie 
be  suspected  of  so  doing ;  I  mean  in  the  trial  of  Lord  BunI 
—a  trial  in  which  every  principle  of  law,  and  every  princqde 
of  justice^were  manifestly  violated ;  yet  the  Judge  (Chie&Ju- 
tice  Saunders)  lays  down  the  law  to  the  Jury,  in  aanuniog 
up  the  evidence  to  them,  and  in  stating  their  province^  is 
the  following  words  :  **  Whether,  upon  this  whole  milter, 
you  do  believe  my  Lord  Ruseel  had  any  design  upon  At 
King's  lifisj  to  destroy  the  King^  or  to  take  away  his  Sfe;  ftr 
that  is  the  material  part  here.  It  is  used  and  given  you  (faj 
the  King's  counsel)  as  an  evidence  of  this,  that  be  did  oon- 
spire  to  raise  an  insurrection,  and  to  cause  a  rising  of  die 
people,  to  make^  as  it  were,  a  rebellion  within  the  natioo, 
and  to  surprise  the  King's  guards,  which,  say  they,  can  hate 
no  other  end  but  to  seize  and  destroy  the  King;  and  'tis  a 
great  evidence,  (if  my  Lord  Russel  did  design  to  seize  the 
King's  guards^  and  make  an  insurrection  in  the  kingdom,) 
of  a  design  to  surprise  the  King's  person.  It  must  bekftfo 
you  upon  the  whole  matter ;  you  have  not  evidence  in  this 
case  as  there  was  in  the  other  matter,  that  was  tried  in  the 
morning,  or  yesterday,  against  the  conspirators  to  kiil  the 
King  at  the  Rye.  There  was  a  diixct  evidence  of  a  consult  to 
kill  the  King ;  that  is  not  given  you  in  this  case ;  this  is  sn 
act  of  contriving  rebellion,  and  an  insurrection  within  the 
kingdom,  and  to  seize  his  guards,  which  is  urged  as  anevh 
dencCf  and  surely  is  hi  itself  an  evidence^  to  seize  and  destrty 
the  King.  Upon  this  wliole  matter^  this  is  lkft  to  you: 
If  you  believe  tlie  prisoner  at  the  bar  to  have  conspired  Ai 
death  of  the  King,  and  in  order  to  tlmt^  to  have  Juxd  then 
consults  that  these  witnesses  speak  of,  then  you  must  find 
him  Guilty  of  this  Treason  that  is  laid  to  his  charge." 

My  Lord  Russel  was  accused,  as  you  see,  of  an  endeavour 
to  raise  an  insurrection  in  the  kingdom ;  that  he  made,  as  it 
were,  a  rebellion  within  the  nation,  to  surprise  the  King's 
guards ;  and  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Saunders  lays  it  down 
as  his  opinion,  and  certainly  it  would  be  the  opinion  of  every 
reasonable  man,  that  a  rebellion  wliich  was  to  be  atteudd 
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the  lurpriBe  of  the  Eing>  guards,  could  be  attempted 
with  no  other  intent,  than  to  surprise  and  seize  the  King. 
The  Chief  Justice  states,  Whether  he  did  entertain  this  de- 
sign to  surprise  the  King's  guards,  and  whether  he  did  com- 
pass and  imagine  the  King's  death,  was  left  to  them  on  the 
whcie  matter. 

G^tlemen,  I  would  state  to  you,  on  authority  which 
cannot  be  shaken,  in  the  very  .words  in  which  Lord  Chief 
Jostioe  Saunders  concludes,  in  the  case  of  this  unfortunate 
nan  at  the  bar-— <<  If  you  believe  that  he  conspired  the  death 
p£  the  King,  and,  in  order  to  that,  had  those  consults  that 
die  witnesses  speak  of^^  and,  I  should  add,  too,  perforn^ed 
ihose  acts  which  the  witnesses  speak  of,  you  must  find  him 
UBilty  of  the  charge ;  if  not,  be  it  a  conspiracy  of  what  na- 
tare  you  please— be  it  a  contemplation  to  raise  wai>— be  it 
what  you  like,  you  must  pronounce  him  not  guilty  under 
ibis  count  Upon  this  authority,  I  say,  it  is  a  case  for 
your  oonrideration.  What  you  are  to  be  convinced  of  is, 
that  this  unhappy  man  conspired  the  death  of  King  George 
die  Fourth. 

.Gentlemen,  I  should  fatigue  you,  as  I  am  afraid  I  am 
fikely  to  do  at  any  rate^  if  I  were  to  go  more  at  large  into 
this  subject  What  I  wish  to  impress  on  you  is  this.  Pay 
every  attention  to  everything  that  is  said  to  you,  not  from 
me,  without  those  grants  of  allowance  which  you  must  al- 
ways make  for  one^  who  is  in  duty  bound  to  plead  the  cause 
of  another— -but  pay  every  attention  to  the  case,  and  to  what 
is  hud  down  to  you  from  any  other  quarter ;  but  remember 
jou  are  bound  to  judge  this  man,  as  in  your  consciences  you 
shall  be  convinced  he  did,  or  did  not,  conspire  the  natural 
death  of  his  most  Sacred  Majesty. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — Do  I  understand  you  are 
eontending  that  he  must  compass  the  actual  and  natural 
death  of  the  King  ? 

Mr  Grant. — ^Yes,  my  Lord,  that  is  my  conclusion. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — If  he  intended  to  dethrone 
hixBg  without  killing  him,  that  would  be  Treason. 

Mr  Crrayi^.— Certainly,  my  Lord^  because  he  must  put 
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his  lifein  danger.  Now,  Gtentlemen,  I  am  extremely  glad, 
and  1  am  much  obliged  to  my  Lord,  and  shall  always  ftel 
very  much  obliged  to  him,  for  taming  my  attention,  whidi 
he  most  kindly  does,  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  an  orer  state- 
ment of  my  argument.  I  am  very  certain,  that  I  have  not 
pressed  my  argument  one  iota  further  than  the  whole  au- 
thorities bear  me  out ;  and,  if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken, 
than  his  Lordship  will  concur  in  ;  because  I  state  thii  to 
you  as  the  distinct  law  here  laid  down — I  state  it  to  jroo, 
and  can  state  it  from  every  book  upon  the  subject,  as  distioct 
law,— and  common  sense  says  8o,-^that  the  <yoert  act  cfami 
Treason  is  green  in  evidence  of  the  Treason  ;  that  the  orert 
act  itself  is  nothing,  unless  it  proves  the  Treason,  which  it 
is  said  to  prove ;  uid  the  moment  I  say  that  it  is  to  jmN» 
anything,  I  have  said  that  the  province  is  with  the  Jury  to 
say  whether  it  does  so  praoe  it. 

Now,  this  Chief  Justice  here  says,  that,  if  my  Lord  Bus- 
eel  did  conspire  to  levy  this  war  and  insurrection  against  the 
person  of  the  King,  that  conspiring  to  surprise  the  guards, 
that  was  a  strong  evidence  of  his  intention  to  compass  his 
death.  If  I  can  give  evidence  that  a  man  has  consulted  and 
contrived  to  depose  the  King,  I  say  again,  it  is  a  strong  evi- 
dence of  an  intention  to  compass  his  death ;  because  we  all 
know  that  it  is  impossible — that  we  cannot  contemplate  a 
ease — that  a  man  can  suppose  that  he  is  to  depose  the  King) 
^nd  not  to  put  his  person  and  life  into  hazard. 

Now,  in  the  case  which  I  read  to  you  in  the  early  part  of 
my  address  from  my  Lord  Coke,  with  regard  to  murder, 
whether  the  intention  was  sufficient,  and  only  an  overt  act 
was  necessary  to  prove  the  intention,  a  man  might  have 
said,  when  he  cut  a  man's  throat,  and  failed  in  doing  it 
effectually,  he  had  no  intention  to  put  that  man  to  death. 
It  would  be  a  question  for  the  Jury,  whether  he  intended 
to  put  the  man  to  death ;  but  it  would  be  a  que8tion,which 
would  not  require  two  minutes'  consideration,  because  no 
man  could  state  this,  and  expect  to  be  believed.  If  there 
was  an  attempt  to  depose  the  King,  a  man  could  not  be 
heard  to  say — he  must  be  insane  if  he  could  suppose  any 
person  would  believe,  he  could  depose  him,  and  not  put  his 
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fife  in  danger ;  and,  if  he  puts  the  natural  life  of  the  King 
in  danger,  he  is  not  to  be  heard  to  say,  that  he  has  not  ren- 
dered  it  certain  thcat  the  King  cannot  escape  that  danger* 
So  that.  Gentlemen^  really  the  question  whether  certain 
orert  acts  are  to  constitute  the  Treason^  and  from  them  is 
to  follow  the  conclusion  of  law,  that  the  Treason  has  been 
committed  in  the  mind ;  or^  whether  it  is  a  case  if  om  which 
the  Jury  are  to  infer  that,  as  they  must  in  most  of  the  cases,  I 
believe  I  may  say  in  all  the  cases,  that  are  put  in  the  books^ 
is  a  question,  and  little  more  than  a  question,  of  principle. 
Bat  it  ttf  a  question  of  principle,  and,  as  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple it  is  of  importance ;  because,  if  it  should  ever  be  laid 
down,  as  matter  of  law,  by  any  judicial  authority,  that  an 
ac^  which,  to  this  hour,  had  never  been  considered  as  com- 
passing the  King's  death,was  a  compassing  the  King's  death, 
and  if  it  was  not  true,  that  an  overt  act  is  mere  evidence  of 
a  compassing,  in  that  case  the  Jury  would  be  bound  to  con- 
vict. If  you  could  imagine  a  case  of  that  sort,  and  such  were 
the  law,  Isay,  without  danger,  I  think,  of  ()eing  contradict- 
ed by  any  authority,  that,  if  such  a  case  were  to  happen, 
the  Jury  would  be  bound  to  convict.  But,  I  say,  that  the  Jury 
are  bound  to  exercise  their  own  judgment,  and  probe  their 
own  minds,  to  deiermme  whether  the  overt  act  charged  is 
ffrorf cfthe  Treason  charged;  and,  upon  that  subject,  no 
human  being  can  do  more  than  enlighten  them,  and  en- 
able them  to  form  their  own  opinion. 

My  Lord  Coke^  in  speaking  of  the  overt  acts  of  Treason, 
haa  these  words :  ^^  This  doth  also  strengthen  the  former 
exposition  of  the  word  proveahlement^  that  it  must  be  prove- 
ably  by  an  open  act,  which  must  be  manifestly  proved ;  as 
if  divers  do  conspire  the  death  of  the  King,  and  the  man- 
ner how,  and  thereupon  provide  weapons,  powder,  poison, 
aiaay  harness,  send  letters,  &c.  or  the  like,  for  the  execu« 
tioa  of  the  conspiracy.  Also  preparation,  by  some  overt 
act,  to  depose  the  King,  or  take  the  King  by  force  and 
strong  hand,  and  to  imprison  him,  until  he  hath  yielded 
to  certain  demands,  this  is  a  sufficient  overt  act  to  prove 
the  compassing  and  imagination  of  the  death  of  the  King ; 
for  this,  upon  the  matter,  is  to  make  the  King  a  subject,  and 
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to  despoil  bim  of  bis  kingly  office  of  royal  government ;  and 
«o  it  was  resolved  by  all  the  Judges  of  England,. in  Hilaiy 
Temi)  1  St  James  L»  in  the  case  of  the  Lord  Ck>bhani9  Lord 
Gray,  and  Watson  and  Clark,  seminary  priests ;  and  so  had 
it  been  resolved  by  the  Justices,''  and  so  on,  referring  to  the 
case  of  certain  conspirators,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth^  **  who 
intended  to  go  to  the  Court  where  the  Queen  was,  and  to 
Iiave  taken  her  into  their  power,  and  to  have  removed  di- 
vers of  her  council ;  and  for  that  end^  did  assemble  a.mul* 
titude  of  people.  This  being  raised  to  the  end  aforesaid, 
was  a  sufficient  overt  act  for  compassing  the  death  <fiki 
Queen.  And  so,  by  woful  experience  in  former  times,  it  hath 
fiillen  out  in  the  cases  of  King  Edward  the  Second,  Richard 
the  Second,  Henry  the  Sixth,  and  Edward  the  Fifth,  that 
were  taken  and  imprisoned  by  their  subjects."  Now,  yos 
aee,  all  the  way  through,  Lord  Coke  states  that ;  which  ii 
manifest^  or  else  the  statute  itself  is  nonsense,  that  the  overt 
acts  he  instances,  are  acts  sufficient  to  prove  the  compasBiiig 
the  death  of  the  King.  Now,  it  is  impossible^  by  any  sub- 
tlety of  law — ^I  state  it  to  you  as  an  absurdity — ^to  ask  any 
man  to  convict  a  person  of  imagining  the  death  of  the  Eang) 
if  he  does  not  believe  he  wanted  to  put  the  King  to  death} 
or  to  put  him  in  that  state  of  danger,  that  no  man  can 
aay  he  cbuld  have  put  him  into  it,  without  compassing  his 
death. 

Then  Lord  Coke  says,  <<  This  is  made  plain,  by  the 
legal  form  of  an  Indictment  of  Treason ;  for,^  he  saySf 
^*  it  is  at  first  alleged,  according  to  this  act,  '  quod  prodi- 
tione  compassavit,  et  imaginatus  fuit  mortem  et  destruc- 
iionem  domini  regis^  ct  ipsum  dominum  regem  interfi- 
cere,'  (that  he  traitorously  compassed  and  imagined  the 
^leath  and  destruction  of  our  Lord  the  King,  and  him 
our  Lord  the  King  to  put  to  death.)  In  the  second  part 
of  the  indictment  is  alleged  the  overt  act,  <  et  ut  iliaffl 
nepbandam  et  proditoriam  compassationem,  imaginatio- 
nem,  et  propositum  suum  perficient,  et  perimplent;^  and 
you  certainly  do  set  down  the  overt  act  for  preparation  to 
take  and  imprison  the  King,  or  any  other  overt  act,  which 
of  necessity  must  be  set  down  in  the  Indictment.'^ 
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NoW|  my  Lord  G)ke  means,  that  there  may  be  acts  stated, 
that  are  not  sufficient  to  bear  tUs  consequence,  and  not  sof^ 
ficient  to  go  to  the  jury.  He  says,  *<  Hereby  it  appeatreth  how- 
insufficient  many  indictments  were  of  High  Treason,  wherein 
it  was  generally  alleged,  that  by  overt  acts  he  compassed  and 
imagined  the  death  of  the  King ;  that  did  not  put  the  pri^ 
Boner  on  his  guard,  for  that  allegation  did  not  inform  him 
against  what  it  was  he  was  to  prepare ;'"  and  in  the  case  of  th6 
Duke  of  Somerset  he  was  indicted,  *^  for  that  he  falsely,  nuu 
Kciously,  and  traitorously,  by  overt  acts,  compassed  and  ima» 
gined,  with  many  other  persons,  our  said  Lord  the  King 
from  his  royal  state  to  depose  and  deprive ;  which  indicU 
ment,  and  all  others  of  like  form,  were  against  law,  as  hath 
been  said ;  and  of  the  matter  of  this  indictment  that  noble 
Duke  was  by  his  Peers  found  not  guilty.^  So  that  an  indict- 
ment, which  should  charge  directly  as  the  crime,  that  a  per<« 
son  intended,  and  compassed,  and  imagined  to  depose  the 
King,  is  an  indictment  which  could  not  go  to  trial.  Why 
then,  Grentlemen,  do  you  believe,  in  the  fair  construction  of 
this  most  important  law,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  le« 
gidature  to  do  this,  to  tell  people  how  they  should  draw  in« 
dictments  ?  That  it  was  their  intention  to  tell  them,  you 
must  not  state  it  directly  and  distinctly,  so  as  to  tell  a  man  that 
you  charge,  that  he  intended,  or  compassed,  and  imagined  the 
deposing  of  the  King ;  but  you  must  state  that  he  imagined 
his  death ;  and  then  you  may  state,  as  the  only  thing  you 
want  to  prove,  that  he  compassed  to  depose  him ;  it  being  an 
inference  of  law,  that  to  depose  him,  and  to  imagine  his  death, 
are  the  same  thing  ?  That  is  nothing  but  pleading.  It  is 
impossible  that  that  act,  meant  for  the  safety  of  the  subject 
-•>4neant  no  less  for  the  safety  of  the  King— could  intend 
anything  so  utterly  frivolous  as  this.  It  did  this.  It  said, 
that  in  all  cases,  no  matter  whether  to  depose  the  King— no 
matter  whether  to  imprison  him — no  matter  whether  to  levy 
war  against  him-— nothing  shall  be  charged  but  the  compass- 
ing and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King,  and  then  it  shall 
be  left  to  a  Jury  of  his  country  to  say,  whether  those  facts 
pven  in  evidence  do,  or  do  not,  convince  them  of  that  com* 
pasding  and  imagination. 
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Now,  Gentlemen,  really  with  r^ard  to  those  acts,  which 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  books  as  overt  acts,  sufficimt  U> 
prove  the  oompassuig  the  death  of  the  King,  what  I  am  statiog 
is  very  little  but  matter  of  principle ;  because  it  is  utterly  ak 
surd  to  suppose,  that  the  effect  can  be  diflerent  in  those  csaa 
from  what  it  would  have  been,  if  the  law  had  allowed  the 
stating  the  deposing  of  the  Sang  to  be  the  substantive  dMorgt; 
for  you  cannot  imagine,  and  no  Jury  ever  will  ima^ne,  thit 
a  person  conspired  to  depose  the  King,  without  compaong 
and  inMgining  bis  death.  And  it  is  upon  this  ground,  be- 
cause that  is  the  natural  inference — because  that  is  almoit 
the  necessary  inference — ^it  is  upon  this  ground,  that  all  the 
authorities  have  stated,  that  the  compassing  to  depose  the 
King  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  compassing  c^  his  death ;  for, 
as  Foster  says,  ^^  it  is  known  that  the  distance  between  the 
prisons  and  the  graves  of  Kings  is  very  small.^  And  that 
is  the  reason  which  Judge  Foster  gives  for  the  intention  of 
imprisoning  or  deposing  the  Eang  having  been  always  hdd 
to  be  a  suffident  act  of  compassing  his  death ;  because  our 
experience  shews,  and  our  feelings  tell  us,  that  it  cannot  be 
accomplished,  without  putting  into  danger  the  natural  life  of 
that  sacred  person. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  there  are  certmn  things  stated  in  the 
books, — rather  as  instances,  than  as  intending  to  (X)mprifle 
the  whole  of  those  acts,  which  may  amount  to  overt  acts 
of  compassing  the  King's  death — ^there  are  certain  things 
stated  in  the  books,  as  held  to  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose 
of  proving  the  compassing  and  imagining  the  King^s  deitb, 
and  they  are  reducible  to  a  very  few  classes.  The  first  in- 
stance or  example  that  is  given  is,  "  as  if  a  man  should  pio- 
vide  weapons.''  This  is  stated  by  Lord  Hale  and  by  Lord 
Coke — that  is  the  first  head.  The  second,  "  if  he  should  nn- 
prison,  or  attempt  to  imprison,  the  King,  by  force  and  a 
strong  hand.''  The  third,  "  if  he  should  attempt  to  de- 
pose the  King."  Fourth,  "  if  he  should  print  apd  publish 
words  tending  to  the  deposition  of  the  King,  or  the  subver- 
sion  of  his  throne." — Fifth,  **  if  people  should  assemble  to 
consider  how  they  may  kill  the  King."— And,  sixth,  "  the 
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compassing  a  direct  war  against  the  person  of  the  Eing.^ 
Now,  so  fiur  as  I  know,  these  are  the  only  overt  acts  which 
have  been  stated  by  my  Lord  Coke,  Lord  Hale,  and  Mx 
Justice  Foster,  upon  this  subject ;  and  I  again  repeat,  that, 
upon  a  due  consideration  of  these  authorities,  and,  what  is 
of  more  importance  than  any  authorities,  a  due  reflection 
upon  the  words  of  the  statute  itself— upon  a  due  considera- 
tion of  all  the  authorities,  without  an  exception,  I  state  to 
you,  that  these  are  given  merely  as  classifications  of  acts, 
whidi  have  been  held  by  the  judges,  and  are  laid  down  by 
by  those  writers  as,  in  their  opinion,  stifficient  to  go  to  a 
jurgf,  in  order  to  prove  the  compassing  and  imagining  the 
death  of  the  King,  and  which,  in  their  opinion,  do  in  point 
of  fact  infer  such  compassing  and  imagining ;  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  man,  lawyer  or  not  lawyer— for  I 
again  repeat,  that  this  is  not  a  question  on  which  lawyers 
will  differ  from  these  opinions — who  will  doubt  this  for  a  mo- 
moit     As  for  the  providing  weapons,  that  is  cle£ir ;  as  to 
the  imprisoning  the  King  with  force  and  a  strong  hand,  it 
is  impossible  any  person  can  imagine  he  can  take  the  King 
prisoner,  without  placing  his  life  in  danger ;  that  he  can  de« 
pose  the  King,  without  placing  his  life  in  imminent  danger ; 
that  he  can  consult  with  others  how  they  may  kill  the  King, 
that  he  may  compass  a  war  against  the  person  of  the  King, 
or  against  his  title,  which  is  against  his  person — that  he  can 
do  any  of  these  acts,  and  not  be  held  to  compass  and  imagine 
the  death  of  the  King. 

Now,  Grentlemen,  it  is  therefore  a  question  for  you,  whe- 
ther, on  the  evidence  before  you,  you  can  come  to  this  con- 
diuion,  from  any  of  the  acts  with  which  the  man  at  the  bar 
is  charged,  and  which  have  been  proved,  that  he  has  com« 
passed  and  imagined  the  death  of  the  King. 

I  state  to  you  distinctly,  upon  the  authorities  with  which  I 
have  already  troubled  you,  that  the  first  overt  act  in  this  in- 
dictment, conspirififf  to  devise  plcms  to  subvert  the  constitu- 
lion,  is  not  a  sufficient  overt  act  to  prove  the  coropassing'the 
fing's  death.  It  is  much  too  loose.  Not  only  in  point  of  tech- 
ideal  statement,  this  is  not  sufficient ;  but,  suppoang  it  were 
possible  to  charge  a  man  directly  with  a  treason  in  conspiring 
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to  devise  plans  to  subvert  the  constitution,  I  submit,  that  it 
is  too  loose  a  charge;  that  there  is  no  man  can  tell  what  tomake 
of  it,  because  it  is  the  peculiar  excellency  of  our  constitution 
that  our  laws  are  perpetually  changing.  We  cannot  tell  hov 
judges  and  juries  may  conclude  that  plans  tend  to  the  snk 
version  of  the  constitution.  A  man  is  not  to  be  put  cm  hii 
trial  on  Such  a  char^  as  this.  I  know  what  is  deporii^  the 
Cng,  and  what  is  the  consequence  of  it— that  is  a  charge  I 
understand  perfectly,  and  against  which  I  can  defend  mj- 
self.  But  I  do  not  know  what  might  not  be  laid  down  finm 
the  bench,  or  what  might  not  occur  to  a  jury,  perhaps  inofqpo- 
sition  to  the  directions  of  the  judge,  perhaps  otherwise,  as  s 
plan  that  had  for  its  object  the  subverting  the  Constitutioo. 
Then  the  conspiring  to  levy  war,  and  by  means  of  that  to 
subvert  the  Constitution ;  it  is  no  matter  whether  the  tbing 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  levying  war,  or  by  doing  anytiung 
else.  The  object  of  that  war,  to  subvert  the  Constitution,  b 
in  itself  uncertain,  and  therefore  that  I  take  not  to  be  a  good 
charge.  Then  the  publishing  and  posting  a  treaaonisble  Ad- 
dress to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  in- 
cite the  soldiers  of  the  King,  and  other  subjects,  to  rebeUion; 
as  to  that  we  have  nothing  surely  here  to  do  with  it  ;— 
there  is  no  posting' up  or  publishing  a  treasonable  Address  in 
this  case,  except  that  this  man  is  said  to  have  been  present 
when  it  was  read. 

The  first  overt  act  charged,  as  I  have  smd,  is,  conspriog 
to  devise  plans  to  subvert  the  Constitution ;  the  second  is, 
conspiring  to  levy  war,  and  to  subvert  the  Constitution ;  the 
third  is,  publishing  and  posting  up  a  treasonable  Address  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  incite  the  ad- 
diers  of  the  King,  and  other  subjects,  to  rebellion ;  the  fourth 
is  the  same  offence,  differently  worded ;  the  fifth  is  also  the 
same  offence,  differendy  worded ;  the  sixth  is  assembling  to- 
gether, and,  whilst  so  assembled,  making  speeches  to  incite 
the  subjects  to  rebellion — now  that  is  a  tangible  charge. 
Then  purchasing  and  providing  arms,  in  order  to  attack  the 
soldiers  of  the  King ;  you  have  nothing  of  that  here.  Then 
assembling  and  parading  with  arms,  and  attacking  the  houses 
of  divers  subjects,  and  taking  therefrom  arms  and  ammuni- 
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tion,  in  order  therewith  to  attack  the  troops  of  the  Eling^ 
and  levy  war ;  there  is  nothing  of  that.   Then  endeavouring 
to  seduce  the  troops  of  the  King  from  their  duty  and  aU 
l^giance  to  the  King.    Then  compelling  people  to  discharge 
and  turn  out  of  employment  their  workmen ;  that  is  charged 
here  as  an  overt  act  of  compassing  a/nd  imagining  the  King^s 
death  ;— there  is  certainly  some  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
discharging  and  turning  off  work  people.     Then  striking 
work,  and  compelling  others  to  do  the  same ;  that  is  much  the 
flame  thing.     Then  sending,  persons  to  England,  to  incite 
the  liege  subjects  of  the  King  there  to  acts  of  Treason ; 
there   is  nothing  of  that.     Then  subscribing  money  for 
thei  purpose  of  procuring  arms ;  there  is  nothing  of  that 
Then  exhorting  and  persuading  certain  of  the  liege  subjects 
of  the  King  to  procure  arms,  to  be  employed  in  rebellion. 
Then  giving  notice  of  meetings  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  as  to  the  means  of  raising  war ;  why,  there  does 
not  appear  to  me  much  of  that  in  this  case.    Then,  Gentle* 
men,  you  see,  that  the  overt  acts,  to  which  you  are  to  direct 
your  attention  here,  which  overt  acts  you  must  find  to  be 
proved,  and  which  overt  acts,  when  proved,  with  all  the  cir- 
cumstances  iinder  which  they  took  place,  you  must  find  to 
amount  to  an  intention  and  imagination  in  the  heart  and 
mind  of  that  man  to  put  his  Majesty  to  death — are  those  of* 
assembling  and  meeting  together,  and,  whilst  so  assembled, 
making  speeches  to  incite  the  subjects  to  rebellion—- of  levy* 
iug  war— of  forcing  divers  subjects  to  discharge  their  work- 
men—and of  striking  work ; — and  I  think  these  are  the  only 
overt  acts,  which  can  come  within  the  evidence  that  has  been 
laid  before  you. 

Now,  Gentleman,  there  is,  as  you  will  observe,  under  the 
first  count  of  the  indictment,  a  charge  of  levying  war* 
Now  you  must  be  satisfied  that  war  was  actually  levied,  in 
the  fijrst  place ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  that  walr  was 
levied  against  the  person  of  the  King,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
shew  you,  when  I  come  to  the  after  part  of  my  argument 
At  present,  it  is  enough  for  me  to  say,  tliat  the  charge  here 
is  of  actually  levying  war ;  not  of  designing  to  levy  war, 
but  of  actually  levying  war ;— so  that,  if  you  are  of  opinion 
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there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  charge  of  actually  levying^ 
war,  you  cannot  find  from  this  overt  act  on  the  first  count 
of  the  indictment. 

Gentlemen,  I  come  next  to  the  second  count  c^  the  in£ct- 
ment,  and  that  I  think  I  may  dispose  of  at  once ;  for  I  im 
convinced  it  will  not  be  inasted  on  by  the  other  ade,  tlitt 
there  is  evidence  here  of  any  war  levied.  There  was  no  foioe 
used  of  any  Idnd  or  sort.  There  was  an  assembly— it  had 
none  of  the  character  of  a  warlike  assembly— none  of  die 
character  of  a  riot ; — ^it  was  a  mob,  if  you  please,  but  it  hdl 
none  of  the  character  which  is  lidd  down  to  be  necessary  to 
make  a  levying  of  war — ^which  is,  carrying,  whether  better 
or  worse,  arms  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  same  puUick 
purpose. 

The  third  count  is  the  compas^ng,  imagimng,  inventing', 
devising,  and  intending  to  deprive  and  depose  our  Lord  the 
King  of  and  from  the  style,  honour,  and  kingly  name  of  the 
imperial  crown  of  the  realm.  And  the  fourth  count  is,  oom- 
passing  to  levy  war  against  the  King,  in  order  to  compel  lam 
to  change  his  measures  and  counsels. 

Now,  upon  that  I  think  I  need  say  very  little ;  but  I 
must  state  to  you,  that  these  two  counts  are  introduced 
under  an  act  of  Parliament  of  the  36th  of  his  late  Majesty; 
and  it  is  necessary  to  state  to  you,  in  the  first  place,  under 
the  authority  of  all  the  judges,  who  have  had  occasion  to 
have  this  act  under  their  consideration  since  it  has  been 
passed,  that  this  act  makes,  in  point  of  fact,  no  other  altera- 
tion in  the  law  of  Treason  from  the  situation  in  which  it 
stood  under  the  act  of  Edward  the  Third,  except  that  it 
has  rendered  certain  acts,  which  might  have  been  overt  acts 
of  compassing  the  death  of  the  King,  substantive  Treasons 
of  themselves. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  wish  you  for  a  few  minutes  to  attend 
to  this  part  of  the  case  ;  because,  under  the  fourth  count  of 
the  indictment,  where  compassing  to  levy  war  against  thf 
King  is  charged,  if  you  shall  be  of  opinion,  upon  the  few 
authorities  which  I  shall  cite  to  you — they  are  only  two  or 
three,  because  the  question  has  arisen  only  in  a  very  few 
crises— but  if  I  shall  satisfy  you,  that  the  act  of  the  S6th  of 
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the  late  Eingi  refers  only  to  that  compassing  to  ]evy  war, 
which  was,  under  all  the  authorities^  an  overt  act  of  com- 
passing the  King's  death  under  the  act  of  Edward^  III., 
then,  if  I  con  shew  you  that  the  war  levied,  or  proposed  to 
be  levied — ^if  there  was  such  a  thing  proposed  to  be  levied 
-—was  not  a  war,  or  compassing  to  levy  war,  which  would 
have  been  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  King's  death, 
under  the  25th  Edward  III.,  I  shall  have  satisfied  you, 
that  it  is  not  an  overt  act  of  compassing  to  levy  war,  such  as 
is  within  that  part  of  the  S6th  of  the  kteKing. 

I  will  state  to  you  again  what  I  mean — I  am  afraid  I  do 
Bot  make  myself  intelligible — It  is  held  by' all  the  judges 
who  have  had  occasion  to  consider  the  36th  of  the  late 
King,  that  that  statut^  does  no  more  than  render  those 
actings  substantive  Treasons^  which  would  have  been  overt 
acts  of  compassing  the  death  of  the  King,  under  the  statute 
of  Edward  III.  Then,  in  order  to  interpret  the  36th  of 
the  late  King,  when  we  come  to  try  a  case,  and  to  see  whe- 
ther the  war,  which  it  was  intended  to  levy,  is  a  war,  the  com- 
passing to  levy  which  is  Treason  under  that  statute,  we 
have  only  to  examine,  on  the  older  authorities,  whether  it 
would  have  been  a  compassing  the  King's  death  under  the 
act  of  Edward  III. 

There  was  an  unfortunate  person  of  the  name  of  Watson, 
tried  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  year  1817,  as  you 
ire  all  aware ;  and  my  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  summing  up 
to  the  Jury  in  that  case,  and  laying  down  to  them  the  law 
upon  it— he  having  been  tried  on  the  36ch  of  the  late  King, 
had  occasion  to  state  what,  in  point  of  law^  was  the  effect 
ind  intention  of  that  statute.  It  is  a  statute  which  was  first 
made  in  the  S6th  year  of  his  late  Majesty's  reign ;  and  in  thb 
57th  of  his  late  Majesty's  reign  it  was  made  perpetual. 

The  words  of  the  preamble  of  this  act  are  these, 
which  shew  what  the  object  and  intention  of  the  act  was, 
and  are  the  means  of  interpreting  the  clause  afterwards: 
^  We  your  Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain, 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  duhf  considering  the 
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daring  outrages  offered  to  your  Myestt^s  most  sacred  per- 
son  in  your  passage  to  and  from  your  Parliament,  at  the 
opening  of  this  present  Session,  and  also  the  continued  si- 
tempts  of  wicked  and  evil-disposed  persons  to  disiurb  Ae 
tranquillity  of  this  your  Myestj/s  Kingdom^  particularly  bj 
the  multitude  of  seditious  pamphlets  and  speeches  daily  print* 
edf  published,  and  dispersed,  with  unremitted  industry,  aod 
with  a  transcendent  boldness,  in  contempt  of  your  Majes^i 
royal  person  and  dignity,  and  tending  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  laws/*-^and  so  on — ^*  have  judged  that  it  is  become  ne- 
cessary to  provide  a  further  remedy  against  all  such  trea- 
sonable  and  seditious  practices  and  attempts.''  The  treasoih 
able  attempts,  Gentlemen,  you  observe,  are  those  attempts 
o{  outrage  on  the  King^s  person.    **  We,  therefore,  calfing 
to  mind  the  good  and  wholesome  provisions  which  have  at 
different  times  been  made  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  for 
the  averting  such  dangers,  and  more  especially  for  ike  ic- 
curity  and  preservation  of  tlie  persons  of  the  Sovereigns  if 
these  realms f  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty,  that  it 
may  be  enacted,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King^s  most  ezod- 
lent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  pre* 
sent  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
that  if  any  person,  or  persons,  whatsoever  shall,  within  the 
the  realm  or  without,  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or 
intend,  death,  or  destruction,"— -that  wa^  Treason  before, 
— "  or  any  bodily  harm^  tending  to  death  or  destruction** 
— ^that,  though  not  Treason  before,  was  an  overt  act  of 
compassing  the  King's  death  before — *^  maim  or  wound- 
ing, imprisonment  or  restraint,  of  the  person  of  the  same 
oUr  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his  heirs  and  successors"— 
an  overt  act  under  the  statute  of  Edward  III. — '*  of  to  de- 
prive or  depose  him  or  them  from  the  style,  honour,  or 
kingly  name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  or  of  any 
other  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  or  countries,  or  to  levy 
war  against  his  Majesty^  his  heirs  and  successors,  within 
this  realm,  in  order^  by  force  or  constraint,  to  compel  him 
or  them  to  change  his  or  their  measures  or  counsels'*-* 
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And  then  it  goes  oD|  '^  Or  in  order  to  put  any  force  or 
eonitraint  upon,  or  to  intimidate,  or  overawe  both  Houses, 
or  either  House  of  Parliament,^— -and  so  on  as  to  other 
things,  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  you. 

Gentlemen,  this  man  Watson  was  indicted  as  the  per« 
ton  now  at  your  bar  is,  upon  ^^  four  charges ;  two  founded 
upon   the  old  statute  of  the  25th   Edward  III.,  which 
statute  was  made"— I  am  now  reading  from  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  charge  to  the  Jury  in  Watson's  case — ^*  which 
statute  was  made  to  correct  and  remedy  the  defects  in 
the  law  of  Treason  as  it  stood  before,  and  to  declare  all 
that  thereafter  should  be  considered  as  Treasons  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  which  statute  remains  in  full  force  at 
the  present  day.    There  have  been  several  other  tempo- 
rary statutes  in  addition  to  that  statute,  declaring  other 
Treasons,  but  which  statutes  are  expired,  or  have  been  re* 
pealed*''    Then  he  says,  ^^  There  has  been  another  statute 
lately  passed,  namely,  in  the  S6th  of  the  present  King,  not 
■o  much  enacting  any  new  Treasons,  as  declaring  those 
things  to  b6  substantive  Treasons,  which  had  been,  by  va- 
rious constractions,  from  time  to  time,  made  upon  the  statute 
ofthefidth  Edward  III.,  deemed  the  strongest  and  most 
pregnant  overt  acts  of  several  Treasons  specified  in  that 
statute*''  I  will  read  this  to  you  once  more,  because  it  shews 
the  opinion  of  the  whole  Court  upon  that  important  trial. 
^<  That  this  statute,  passed  in  the  S6th  of  the  present  King, 
was  a  statute,  not  so  much  enacting  any  new  Treasons^  as 
declaring  tJiose  things  to  be  svbstantive  Treasons^  which  had 
hee^f  b^  various  constructionsyfrom  time  to  time^  made  upon 
ihe  stahite  of  tJie  25th  Edward  III.^  deemed  tlie  strongest  and 
mogi  pregnant  overt  acts  of  several  Treasons  specified  in 
HUa  sioituter 

Now,  Gentlemen,  if  this  be  the  interpretation  of  this  law, 
which  I  think,  without  any  doubt,  it  is,  why  then,  when 
you  are  to  try,  or  when  the  Court  is  to  try,  what  offences 
come  within  this  statute,  you  will  try  what  offences  would 
have  been  overt  acts  of  compassing  the  King's  death,  un- 
der the  former  statute  $  because  this  I  agree  to,  that,  if  the 
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kgislature  intended  to  render  what  bad  been  overt  acts  of 
the  Treason  of  oompassing  the  King's  death  before  lob- 
stantive  Treasons,  the  legislature  must  be  supposed  tohsTe 
done  SO9  knowing  what  had  been  held  to  be  overt  acts  of 
compassing  the  King's  death. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  SJiepherd.—Thty  have  said,  in  the  Sflth 
of  the  King,  what  shall  be  substantive  Treasons.  Lord 
Ellenborough  says,  this  statute  does  not  alter  the  law,  be- 
cause those  things  that  are  declared  substantive  Treasonsi  bf 
that  statute,  were  overt  acts  of  compassing  the  King's  desdi 
before ;  therefore  either  they  were  overt  acts  before^  or 
the  law  is  new. 

Mr  Grant. — The  exposition  given  by  your  Lordship  ii 
most  perfectly  correct. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.-^!  beg  pardon  for  interrupt- 
ing you  ;  but  this  is  a  point  of  law. 

Mr  Grami. — Your  Lordship  did  not  interrupt  me.  I  shall 
always  be  much  flattered  by  your  Lordship's  paying  thst 
attention  to  me.  My  argument  is  this,  if,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  36th  of  the  late  King,  any  doubt  shall  occur  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  describing  the  offence  which  it 
creates ;  if  my  Lord  Ellenborough  is  right,  that  the  object 
and  effect  of  the  statute  is  simply  to  render  those  acts  sub- 
stantive Treasons,  which  before  were  overt  acts  of  High 
Treason,  under  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  then,  in  orderto 
clear  up  such  doubt^  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  statute  of  Edward  III. — That  is  my  conclusion 
from  what  he  says. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd, — Lord  Ellenborough  says, 
this  Act  of  Parliament  has  not  made  any  alteration  in  the 
law,  it  has  made  those  acts  specified  in  that  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment substantive  acts  of  Treason^  which  acts  specified  in 
that  Act  of  Parliament^  were  overt  acts  of  compassing  the 
King's  death  before. 

Mr  Grant — I  take  it  so,  my  Lord.  My  Lord  Ellen- 
borough says,  here  is  a  new  statute.  This  new  statute  does 
not,  in  point  of  fact,  alter  the  law ;  for  it  does  no  more  than 
render  those  things  substantive  Ireasons,    which   before 
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mi^t  have  been  punished  as  overt  acts  of  compassing  the 
King's  death,  under  the  act  of  Edward  III. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — Those  things  mentioned  in 
that  act^  because  those  things  mentioned  in  that  statute  were 
3vert  acts  before. 

Mr  Grant-^Yea,  my  Lord,  that  is  the  statement  of  Lord 
Ellenborough^  that  the  things  mentioned  in  that  act  were 
overt  acts  of  compassing  the  death  of  the  King  before*  Then^ 
from  the  converse)  nothing  is  here  declared  to  be  a  substan- 
tive Treason,  that  was  not  an  overt  act  under  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.  If  it  be  true,  as  Lord  EUenborough  siays, 
that  the  acts  here  mentioned,  were  overt  acts  of  compass- 
ing the  King's  death  antecedently  j  if  it  be  true,  that  the  act 
liaa  done  nothing  but  render  some  of  these  things  substan- 
tive Treasons, which  were  overt  acts  of  Treason  before ;  why 
then,  if  there  shall  be  any  doubt  upon  the  construction  of 
any  words  in  that  act,  as  to  what  it  has  created  a  substan- 
tive Treason,  in  the  absence  of  decisions  upon  that  subject, 
and  of  the  dicta  of  any  lawyer,  or  judge^  upon  that  subject, 
the  right  rule  of  interpretation,  and  the  only  rule  of  inter- 
pretation under  that  opinion  of  Lord  EUenborough,  is  to  see, 
whether  the  act  charged  was,  or  was  not  an  overt  act  of  com- 
passing the  King's  death,  under  the  statute  of  Edward  1(1. 
—There  is  one  branch  of  this  statute  of  the  late  King,  where 
a  doubt  has  been  raised  for  the  first  time  in  the  course  of 
these  proceedings,  and  that  is  the  clause  with  regard  to  the 
compassing  and  imagining  to  levy  war  against  the  King,  in 
order  to  compel  him  to  change  his  measures  or  counsels ; 
and  I  cannot  explain  myself  better  upon  this  subject,  than 
by  going  back  a  little,  and  stating  to  you,  Gentlemen,  the 
history  of  the  law. 

The  statute  of  Edward  III.,  in  regard  to  the  offence  of 
levying  war,  confined  itself  to  the  prohibiting  an  actual  le- 
vying of  war ;  and  under  this  statute  it  has  been  found 
over  and  over  again— there  is  no  doubt  about  that — that  the 
compassing  to  levy  war  is  not  of  itself  a  Treason  ;  that  the 
war  must  be  acttudly  levied.  The  d6th  George  III.  left 
the  achuU  levying  of  war  to  the  provisions  of  that  act.    It 
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had  been  held,  and  most  ju&tly  held,  that  a  compaiUDg  to 
levy  a  war,  which  was  directed  against  the  person  of  (he 
ICing,  was  evidence  of  a  compassing  of  his  death ;  and  u 
my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  says*  most  sensibly^  in  the  CHe 
of  Sir  John  Freind, — the  compassing  the  King's  death  ctn- 
not  be  less  a  compassing,  because  the  means  taken  to  com- 
pass it  were  those  of  levying  war.     Therefore  the  levying  t 
war  directed  against  the  person  of  the  King— directed  to  ac- 
complish any  of  those  objects,  the  accomplishing  of  whUk 
by  other  means  would  have  been  an  overt  act  of  compassiDg 
the  King's  death — was  always  formerly  held  to  be  evidenoe 
of  a  compassing  the  King's  death.    Another  description  of 
levying  war,  called  in  the  books  a  constructive  lerybug  cf 
tear,  a  levying  of  war  by  construction^  and  not  against  the 
King's  person,  has  always  been  held  not  to  constitute  Trei- 
son,  unless  the  war  was  levied. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  so  the  law  of  England  has  generalljf 
stood  from  the  time  of  Edward  111.  But  in  several  reign^* 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL— * 
in  the  peculiar  dangers  and  difficulties  in  which  the  Mo- 
narch of  the  time  was  supposed  to  stand.  Parliament  has 
thought  proper,  by  acts  very  similar,  and  almost  the  same 
with  this  act  of  the  36th  of  the  late  King,  to  place  the  Trea- 
son of  levying  war  upon  a  different  footing;  and  those  old 
acts  of  Parliament^  I  mean  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Charles 
II.,  took  occasion,  as  this  act  of  George  III.  does^  to  ren- 
der some  other  overt  acts  substantive  Treasons.  There 
was  an  act  of  the  13th  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  which  declared, 
that  the  compassing  to  levy  war  against  the  Queen  during 
her  life,  should  be  Treason,  as  much  as  the  compassing  or 
imagining  her  death.  But  that  compassing  to  levy  war  was 
by  that  statute  a  little  restricted,  because  it  was  a  com- 
passing to  levy  war,  and  declaring  the  same  by  open  vBti^ 
ting  and  speaking  ;  and  some  overt  acts  are  stated.  Ther^ 
fore  they  could  not  convict  any  person  of  a  compassing  to 
levy  war  against  the  Queen,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
or  against  the  King,  in  Charles  the  Second's  time,  unless 
they  could  prove  some  of  those  overt  acts ;  but  then,  whe- 
ther the  war  was  directly  against  the  King's  person,  or  for 
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poblick  purpose,  not  cllrdctly  ttgainst  the  King's  person, 
all  one ;  they  were  both  equally  levying  war,  and  equal^^ 
ly  Treason.  In  the  statute  of  the  S6th  of  the  late  King, 
die  limitation  is  different ;  and  it  is  said,  the  Treason  shall 
consist  in  the  compassing  to  levy  war  against  the  King,  in 
order  io  compel  the  King  to  change  his  measures  or  counsels  ; 
wo  that  no  war  is  of  that  nature^  that  a  compassilig  to  levy 
it  is  Treason,  within  the  36th  of  the  late  King,  unless  it  b^ 
to  be  levied  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  King  to  alter 
bul  measures  or  counsels. 

Now,  there  are  two  distinctions  which  it  appears  to  me 
material  to  keep  in  view  in  this  question : — the  first  is  under 
the  declaration  of  my  Lord  Ellenborough  ;  and,  I  think,  the 
declaration  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbot,  in  Thistlewood's 
tBM0f  who  concurs  in  that  opinion.  He  says,.--''  It  may  be 
proper  for  me  to  mention  to  you.  Gentlemen*'— this  is  the 
Chief  Justice's  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  on  the  trial  of 
Thistlewood— ^**  that  before  the  passing  of  the  late  statate, 
it  had  been  settled  by  several  cases  actually  in  judgment, 
8hd  by  the  opinion  of  the  text* writers  oft  this  branch  of 
the  law,  that  all  attempts  to  depose  the  King  from  his  royal 
state  and  titles,  to  restrain  his  person,  or  to  levy  war  against 
bim,  and  all  consjnracies,  consultations,  and  agreements,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  were  overt  acts  of  com- 
pearing and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King.  By  the  late 
statute,  that  is,  the  86th  of  the  King,  under  which  you  are 
trying  this  man,  the  compassing,  or  intending  to  commit 
llieae  acts,  that  is,  to  depose  his  Majesty,  to  restrain  his  per« 
son,  or  to  levy  war  against  him,  for  the  purposes  that  I  have 
mentioned,  is  tfiade  a  substantive  Treason ;  and  thereby  the 
law  is  rendered  more  clear  and  plain,  both  to  those  who  are 
bound  to  obey  it,  and  to  those  who  may  be  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  it.^  There  is  another  authority  upon  the 
subject  which  I  might  read,  and  which,  I  think,  would  beati 
authority  of  considerable  weight ;  it  is  the  authority  of  the 
then  Attorney-General,  stating  the  law  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown.  For  obvious  reasons,  whatever  weight  I  may  think 
due  to  that  authority,  at  present  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with 
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it  I  think  it  goes  very  nearly  in  the  same  words  with  those 
which  I  have  abready  read.  Now,  Gentlemeny  if  this  he  ac^ 
the  sort  ^  wotj  the  conspiring  to  levy  whieh  it  was  the  olh 
ject  of  the  legislature  to  render  Treason  by  the  86th  of  tk 
late  King,  was  the  sort  of  war  which  had  been  hdd  an  overt 
act  of  compasang  the  Eing^s  death  under  the  previous  law. 

Again,  the  sort  of  compulsion  which  the  law  had  in  viev, 
when  it  mentions  a  war  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  tbe 
King  to  change  his  measures  and  counsels,  must  have  heeo 
that  sort  of  compulsion,  the  conspiring  to  impose  which  upoo 
the  King  would  have  been  an  overt  act  of  compassng  hb 
death,  under  the  old  law. 

There  are  two  questions ;  the  first,  what  is  the  sort  of  waff 
the  levying  of  which  it  is  intended  by  the  late  statute  to  rai* 
der  Treason ;  the  other,  what  is  the  sort  of  compulsion  upoa 
the  King  to  change  his  measures  and  counsels,  which  it  had 
in  contemplation  as  being  the  object  of  such  war. 

(rentlemen,  I  think  I  shall  satisfy  you,  in  a  very  fev 
words,  that  the  doctrine,  which  I  heard  with  very  great  sur- 
prise laid  down  to  you  since  this  trial  began,  is  entirdy  un- 
founded in  law,  and  that  it  is  advanced  now  for  the  very  first 
time ;  and  I  conclude  it  was  advanced  rather  from  looseness 
and  inaccuracy  of  statement,  than,  as  I  imagine,  from  any 
direct  intention  to  lay  it  down  as  law.  It  is  most  mataria], 
and  in  this  case  most  necessary,  that  no  such  constructioD 
of  the  law  should  go  uncontradicted.  I  heard  it  laid  down 
with  great  surprise,  that  the  conspiring  to  levy  any  sort  of 
war  against  the  King  was  High  Treason,  as  an  overt  act  of 
compass'mg  the  King''s  death.  The  whole  books,  from  my 
Lord  Coke  down  to  the  very  last  case  that  was  tried,  pcnot 
out,  one  and  all  of  them,  a  distinction,  and  a  broad  distinc- 
tion, between  the  two  species  of  levying  war,— a  levying  of 
war,  which  is  directed  agahkst  the  person  of  the  King^  and  a 
levying  of  war,  which  is  directed  in  some  sort  against  Ai< 
royal  aidhority^  and  which  is,  by  construction  qflawy  a  levying 
of  war  against  the  King.  An  attempt,  by  force,  to  accom- 
plish some  publick  purpose,  such  as  the  altering  of  the  law, 
the  altering  of  the  established  religion,  the  pulling  down  all 
enclosures,  the  pulling  down  all  meeting-houses,  the  doing 
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my  of  those  acts,  the  generality  of  whose  objects  and  natures, 
aooompanied  by  such  force,  by  which  they  are  to  be  effected, 
renders  them,  in  contemplation  of  law,  a  levying  of  war 
against  the  King — these  sorts  of  levying  war  have  always, 
from  Lord  Coke  downwards,  without  one  exception,  been 
stated  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  levying  of  war, 
which  is  against  the  person  of  the  King  directly.  And  the 
eonspbring  to  levy  this  sort  of  war,  which  I  have  mentioned, 
the  constructive  levying  of  war,  is  laid  down  in  all  the  books 
as  never  to  have  been  held  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the 
King'^s  death. 

Gentlonen,  I  know  I  fatigue  you  by  these  legal  argu* 
ments ;  but,when  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  standing  here  on 
Ilia  trial,  on  a  constmction  of  law,  it  is  extremely  necessary 
the  Jury  should  know  what  that  construction  is,  and  what 
the  foundation  of  it. 

Gentlemen,  I  before  stated  to  you — I  stated  to  you,  I  will 
not  say  under  any  degree  of  reproof,  because  the  kind- 
nen  of  that  quarter  of  the  Court  from  which  it  came  will 
never  allow  me  to  apply  that  name  to  it — ^but  it  was  stated 
to  you  by  me,  under  correction,  that  the  compassing  and 
imagimng  the  King^s  death  was  the  crime,  and  an  overt  act 
merely  evidence  of  the  crime,  for  the  Jury  to  judge  of,  what- 
ever might  be  the  dictum  of  any  lawyer.  But  I  state,  under 
nofisar  of  any  observation  from  the  bench— for,  supposing  it 
to  be  as  unfounded,  as  I  believe  it  is  well  founded,  still  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  dicta  of  all  the  lawyers  who  have  writ- 
ten cm  the  subject, — ^that  there  is  this  distinction  between  the 
two  crimes,  both  going  under  the  denomination  of  levying 
war:against  the  Eing,  that  the  conspiring  of  one  of  them  has 
been  held  an  overt  act  of  conspiring  the  Eing^s  death,  the 
conqpiring  of  the  other  being  held  to  be  no  treason  at  all. 

Now,  Grentlemen,  where  you  are  to  interpret  this  clause  in 
the  act  of  the  late  King,  as  to  the  conspiring  to  levy  war, 
and  have  no  decbion  in  point,  if  I  am  right  in  saying,  that 
that  act  only  mentions  those  things  to  be  made  substantive 
jtaaaons,  all  of  which  were  overt  acts  of  treason  before,  if  I 
can  shew  that  that  sort  of  levying  war,  which  is  here  in  ques- 
iam,  was  never  an  overt  act  of  Treason  under  the  statute  of 
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Edward  III.,  I  think  I  make  out  my  case,  that  that  oannot 
be  Treason  under  the  statute  of  King  George  the  Third.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  I  have  made  myself  perfectly  inteUigi* 
ble.  [|Some  of  the  Jury  signified  their  assent.^  If  I  have,  I  will 
leave  it  there ;  and  now  go  on  to  shew  you,  that  this  sort  of 
levying  of  war,  which  the  prisoner  is  accused  of  intending,  ii 
a  sort  of  levying  of  war, which  no  court  of  law  could,  or  would 
find  sufficient  to  make  this  man  guilty  of  that  Treason  of 
compassing  the  King^s  death,  charged  under  the  statute  of 
Edward  III. 

Gentlemen,  I  was  about  to  read  a  passage  to  you  from 
Lord  Coke,  in  which  he  states  this.   He  says,  *^  This  related 
to  the  several  and  distinct  treasons  before  expressed,  (and 
especially  to  the  compassing  and  imagination  of  die  death 
of  the  King,  for  that  it  is  secret  in  the  heart,)  and  there- 
fore one  of  thcm,^  he  says,  *^  cannot  be  an  overt  act  for  an* 
other.^     I  will  observe  afterwards,  that  this  observatioii  b 
not  to  be  taken  to  the  full  extent.     It  is  more  generally 
worded  than  he  usually  expresses  himself.     ^'  As,  for  a- 
ample,  a  conspiracy  is  had  to  levy  war,  this  (as  hath  been 
said,  and  so  resolved,)  is  no  Treason  by  this  act***— of  Iklward 
III. — "  until  it  be  levied."  Of  that  there  is  no  doubt.  "  There- 
fore  it  is  no  overt  act,  or  manifest  proof  of  the  compassing  of 
the  death  of  the  King,  within  this  act;  for  the  words  be^«- 
and  so  on.   Now,  if  it  were  taken,  that  a  levying  of  war  could 
be  no  overt  act  of  compassing  the  death  of  the  King,  that  ii 
wider  tlian  he  lays  down  himself;  for  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Essex,  he  montions  his  levying  war  against  the  Queen  at  an 
act  of  compassing  her  death.   But  Lord  Hale  is  more  explf« 
cit  upon  this  subject.     Lord  Hale  says,  and  I  beg  your  it> 
tention.  Gentlemen,  to  this  passage — Lord  Hale  refers  to 
the  passage  I  have  quoted  from  Lord  Coke,  xmd  there  he 
rectifies  the  mistake, which,  I  apprehend,  is  rather  more  appa- 
rent than  real,  in  my  Lord  Coke,  and  reconciles  the  two  pssM- 
ges — lie  then  says,  "  An  assembly  to  levy  war  against  the 
King,  either  to  depose,  or  restrain,  or  enforce  him  to  any  act, 
or  to  come  to  his  presence  to  remove  his  counsellors  or  mini*- 
ters,  or  to  fight  against  the  King''s  lieutenant  or  military  ooio- 
missionate  officers^ — that  is,  a  war  against  his  person  directly, 
— ^*  is  an  overt  act,  proviwj;  xh^  coTwp^kSsvxi^  tKe  death  of  the 
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King'"*— he  says,  ^\  an  overt  act  proxnng  the  compassing  the 
death  of  the  King;  for  such  a  war,"  hesays,  **  isdirected  against 
the  Yery  person  of  the  King  ;  and  he  that  designs  to  fight 
against  the  King  cannot  but  know  at  least  it  must  hazard  his 
life.  Such  was  the  case  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  some  others. 
Buty^he  concludes,  ^^if  itbe  a  levyingof  a  war  against  the  King 
merely  Jjy  interpretation  and  constructicn  qflaw^  as  that  of 
Burton  and  others,  to  pull  down  all  enclosures,  and  that  of  the 
apprentices  in  London  lately,  to  pull  down  ail  bawdy-houses, 
de  quibua  infra^  this  seems  not  to  be  an  evidence  of' cm  overt 
aitf  io  prove  compassing  tJie  King's  death,  when  it  is  so  dis- 
posed upon  the  proof,  or  if  it  be  so  particularly  laid  in  the 
indictment^  He  says,  that,  if  it  be  particularly  laid  in  the 
iaiUctmeut,  that  the  war  was  one  of  those  wars  to  accomplish 
a  general  object,  by  force,  which  is,  by  construction  of  law 
mardiy)  a  levying  of  war  against  the  King,  it  would  be  a  bad 
iadictment  of  compassing  the  King'^s  death.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary,  the  indictment  is  well  laid,  and  it  comes  out  upon  the 
evidence,  that  it  was  a  war  for  this  purpose,  and  not  a  direct 
war  against  the  person  of  the  King,  then  it  is  not  an  evidence  of 
Bno!vert  act  to  prove  compassing  the  King^s  death ;  '^  though, 
primajadey  if  it  be  barely  laid  as  a  levying  war  against  the 
Kiag  in  the  indictment,  it  is  a  good  overt  act  to  serve  an  in- 
of  compassing  the  King^s  death,  till,  upon  the  evi- 
»,  it  shall  be  disclosed  to  be  only  to  the  purpose  aforesaid, 
and  so  only  an  mterpretaiive  or  constructive  levying  of  war. 
And  Burton^scase, 89th  Elizabeth,  seems  to  intimate  as  much, 
because  they  took  him  to  be  indictable  only  upon  the  statute 
of  ISth  Elizabeth,  cap.  1,  for  consfuring  to  levy  war  against 
the  Queen ;  whereas,  if  this  had  been  an  overt  act  to  prove 
die.ooropasaing  of  the  death  of  the  King,  the  fact  had  been 
Treaacm  within  S5th  Edward  III.,  as  surely  it  would  hav^ 
been  if  be  had  conspired  to  have  raised  a  war  directly  against 
the  King  or  his  forces,  and  assembled  people  for  that  pur- 
poBe»  though  no  actual  war  had  been  raised  by  him.'" 

I  have  already  stated,  that,  by  the  13th  of  Elizabeth,  the 
levying  any  war  against  the  Queen  was  rendered  Treason ; 
tbmfore  those  people,  who  had  undertaken  to  pull  down  all 
enclosures,  or  some  general  object,  were  indicted  for  oonspi*, 
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ring  to  levy  war  under  the  act  of  Que»  Elimbetb,  and  not 
under  the  SSth  of  Edward  III.,  as  tbejr  would  have  beai^if  it 
had  been  anovertactofcompasdngtheQueen^sdeath.  ^^Bv^ 
continues  Lord  Hale,  **  such  a  levying  of  war  may  in  proom 
of  time  rise  into  a  direct  war  against  the  King,  as,  if  the  Cog 
send  his  forces  to  suppress  them,  and  they  fight  the  Emg's 
forces,  and  then  it  may  be  an  overt  act  to  prove  the  oompsfls- 
ing  of  the  Eing^s  deaUi.^ 

So  that  you  see  here  it  is  distinctly  laid  down,  and  indeed 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  it  must  be  so,  that  a  war  for  pulfing 
down  all  enclosures,  that  a  war  for  pulling  down  all  meet- 
ing-houses, that  a  war  for  pulling  down  all  houses  of  any 
other  description,  or  for  any  general  object,,  and  this  object 
to  be  accomplished  by  force  and  arms,  which  is,  by  o»- 
struction  of  law,  a  levying  of  war  against  the  King,  be- 
cause it  is  more  than  a  riot— it  is  conspiring  and  oppodng 
the  Eing^s  authority, — this  sort  of  war  is  not  a  war  against 
the  person  of  the  Eing,  and  consequently  not  a  war,  the 
levying  of  which  can  be  held  to  be  an  overt  act  of  ocxnpassing 
his  death.  But,  if  the  war  goes  on,  and  the  people  come  to  be 
engaged  with  the  Eing^s  forces,  then  it  will  be  an  overt  act 
of  compassing  his  death. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  might  state  a  great  deal  more  to  you 
upon  this  subject ;  but  I  think  what  I  have  stated  is  suffident, 
after  I  have  confirmed  it  by  some  more  modern  authorities. 
Mr  Justice  Foster,  in  the  book  which  has  been  quoted  to 
you,  and  whose  authority  certainly  is  very  great,  lays  down 
the  law  in  these  words :  ^^  But  every  insurrection,  which  in 
judgment  of  law  is  intended  against  the  person  ofiheKingi 
be  it  to  dethrone  or  imprison  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to  alter 
his  measures  of  government,  or  to  remove  evil  counsellors 
from  about  him, — these  risings  all  amount  to  levying  war 
within  the  statute,  whether  attended  with  the  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstances of  open  war,  or  not ;  and  every  ccmspiracy  to 
levy  war  for  these  purposes,  though  not  Treason  within  the 
clause  of  levying  war,  is  yet  an  overt  act  within  the  other 
clause  of  compassing  the  King^s  death  ;  for  these  purposes 
cannot  be  effected  by  numbers  and  opcnforce^  without  mcmh 
Jest  danger  to  his  person,'''' 
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Now,  I  mil  not  detain  you  bj  stating  what  are  the  circum- 

stanoes,  the  numbers,  and  open  force,  that  constitute  a  levying 

of  war ;  because  upon  that  there  Mrill  be  no  occasion  for  any 

discussion  here.    It  is  agreed  on  all  hands — ^it  perhaps  never 

was  laid  down  so  broadly  before  as  it  was  by  Mr  Justice 

Foster,  but  I  think  it  is  the  fair  construction  of  common 

sense,— that  it  is  of  no  importance  what  the  species  of  array  is, 

in  which  persons  are  assembled.  If  they  attempt  a  publick  ob- 

ject  with  open  force  and  violence,  with  clubs  and  sticks,  or 

staves,  or  anything  such  as  they  can  command,  there  can  be 

00  doubt  that  is  a  levying  of  war.    The  question  hete  is,  as 

tB  the  object  of  the  war. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say,  and  I  beg  particularly  your  at- 
tention to  the  words  of  this  passage :  ^^  Insurrections,  in  or- 
der to  throw  down  all  enclosures,  to  alter  the  established  law, 
&r  dumge  religion^  to  enhance  the  price  of  all  labour,  or  to 
epen  all  prisons.^  Now,  you  will  observe,  that  these  are  at- 
tempts, in  their  nature,  of  the  utmost  importance;  they 
amount  almost,  in  their  nature,  as  nearly  to  rebellion  as  any- 
thing can  be,  that  is  not  levelled  at  the  person  of  the  Kingm- 
an insurrection  to  alter  any  law,  no  matter  what  law  it  is,— 
whether  it  is  a  law  appointing  persons  to  be  elected  to  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament  in  a  certain  mode,  or  a  law 
to  regulate  wages — whatever  it  is,  they  are  all  equally  laws 
of  the  land,  and  not  one  more  than  the  other— an  insurrec 
tion  to  change  religion,  a  levying  of  war  by  force  of  arms  to 
change  the  religion  established  by  law — ^nothing  can  come 
doaer  to  a  direct  war  against  the  King's  person,  and  to  an 
actual  rebellion,  than  that,  when  you  consider  that  the  King 
u  bound,  by  his  coronation  oath,  to  defend  the  religion  esta- 
blished  by  law— ^when  you  consider  that  the  title  of  the  King, 
at  the  time  Mr  Justice  Foster  wrote  more  especially,  and  the 
safety  of  his  Crown  and  his  family,  were  held  to  depend  upon 
the  preservation  of  the  reli^on  established  by  law.  And  yet 
Mr  Justice  Foster,  in  conformity  with  Lord  Hde,  and  all  the 
other  authorities,  states,what  has  been  the  law  from  before  the 
time  of  Lord  Hale  downwards,  that  "  insurrections,  in  or- 
der to  throw  down  all  enclosures,  to  alter  the  established  law 
or  dumge  reUgion^  to  enhance  the  price  of  all  labour,  or  to 
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Open  all  prisons — all  risings,  in  order  to  e£Peet  these  iaoova- 
tions,  of  a  publick  and  general  concern,  by  an  armed  foKce, 
are  in  construction  of  law  High  Treason,  within  the  diuie 
of  levying  war"" — ^that,  if  an  insurrection  of  this  kind  talui 
place,  and  war  is  so  levied  for  those  purposes,  that  insurrec- 
tion and  war  are  levying  of  war  within  the  statute,  and,  if  the 
war  be  levied,  they  are  High  Treason ;  but,  if  the  war  be  not 
levied,  by  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  it  is  not  Treason. 

Then  we  have  only  to  inquire  further,  whether  the«e  woidd 
be  overt  acts  of  compassing  the  King'^s  death ;  *^  for,  though 
they  are  not  levelled,^  says  Mr  Justice  Foster,  *^  at  the 
person  of  the  King,  they  arc  against  his  royal  Majesty;  and, 
besides,  they  have  a  direct  tendency  to  dissolve  all  the  bonds 
of  society,  and  to  destroy  all  property,  and  all  government 
too,  by  numbers  and  an  armed  force.  Insurrections  likewitt 
for  redressing  national  grievances,  or  for  the  expulsicm  of 
foreigners  in  general,  or,  indeed,  of  any  single  nation  livipg 
here  under  the  protection  of  the  King,  or  for  the  refivma- 
tion  of  real  or  imaginary  evils  of  a  publick  nature,  and  ia 
which  the  insurgents  have  no  special  interest— risings  to  ef- 
fect these  ends  by  force  and  numbers,  are,  by  construction  of 
law, within  the  clause  of  levying  war,  for  they  are  levelled  at 
the  King's  crown  and  digpity.^  Then  he  says,  "  That  it 
was  adjudged,  that  a  person  going  to  Lambeth  House  in  a 
warlike  manner  to  surprise  the  Archbishop,  who  was  a  Privy 
Counsellor,  it  being  with  drums,  and  a  multitude,  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  hundred,  was  Treason.^  He  disapproves  of  that 
case,  I  think,  most  justly ;  but  with  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do. 

.  Then,  in  section  6th,  he  says  that  which  my  learned  Friend 
read,  and  I  again  call  your  attention  to  it.  '^  But  a  bare 
conspiracy  for  effecting  a  rising  for  the  purposes  mentioned""— 
I  have  read  to  you  the  purposes  mentioned-— ^^  but  a  bare 
conspiracy  for  effecting  a  rising  for  the  purposes  mentioned 
in  the  two  preceding  sections,  and  in  the  next,  is  not  cm  overt 
act  of  compassing  the  Khig's  death ;  nor  will  it  come  under 
any  species  of  treason  within  the  2oih  of  Edward  III.  unless 
the  rising  be  eflccted." 

Wow  you  see,  Gentlemen,  a  distinct  and  tangible  differ- 
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enoe  between  the  two  sorts  of  levying  of  war ;  a  levying  of 
wfur  against  the  person  of  the  King^  mentioned  by  my  Ixxrd 
Chie£*Ju»tice  Hale,  mentioned  also  by  Mr  Justice  Foster, 
and  A  levying  of  war  for  general  purposes,  which  is,  by  con- 
struction of  law  only,  a  levying  of  war  against  the  King.  And 
ammg  these  general  purposes  it  is  laid  down,  that  the  purpose 
of  aUering'  the  estoAlUhed  Icav,  and  the  established  religion^ 
byforee^  are  not  such  purposes  as  will  render  the  conspiracy 
to  levy  a  war  for  them  an  overt  act  of  the  Treason  of  com- 
paHBing  the  King^s  deaths  or  any  Treason  at  all,  under  the  25th 
Edward  III. ;  and  I  cannot  state  it  to  you  more  strongly  than 
thia. 

In  the  case  of  Hardy,  tried  in  1793,  before  I^ord  Chief- 
Justice  Eyre  and  a  Special  Commission,  I  think  Mr  Er- 
skine,  now  Lord  Erskine,  laid  down  broadly  this  doctrine-— ««- 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — ^As  counsel. 

Mr  Grant.^^1  consider  that,  in  its  utmost  extwt,  my 
LoxL 

He  stated  it  in  the  case  of  Lord  George  Gordon.  <<  If 
I  were  to  surround  the  House  of  Commons  with  an  armed 
Ibrce,  this  would  not  be  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  King'^s 
death.*"  He  stated  it  broadly.  Lord  Chief-Justice  Eyre, 
in  hk  charge  to  the  Jury,  congratulates  them,  that  there 
ia.no  question  of  law  which  he  thinks  likely  to  give  them 
mudi  trouble.  Gentlemen,  you  will  not  understand  me  to 
state  this  that  Mr  Erskine  stated  as  any  authority.  The  state- 
ment of  a  counsel  at  the  bar,  however  emincait  that  counsel 
may  have  been,  is  no  authority ;  but  that  was  sud,  and  it 
was  left  uncontradicted  by  the  bench  in  that  case ;  a  bench 
certainly  not  indisposed  to  contradict  such  an  assertion  upon 
that  oocasoin. 

Gentlemen,  I  cannot  state  this  better  to  you  than  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Judges  that  ever  sat  upon 
any  bench  in  any  country,  my  Lord  Chief-Justice  Holt,  in  the 
case  of  Sir  John  Freind.  His  charge  to  the  Jury  is  in  these 
woffds :  <'  Look  ye.  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  Sir  John  Freind, 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  is  indicted  for  High  Treason.  The 
Treason  that  is  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  is  con8|nriog, 
compassing,  and  imagining  the  death  and  destruction  of  the 
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Kiog.  To  prove  the  conspiracy  and  dengn  of  the  King^s 
death,  there  are  two  principal  overt  acts  that  are  cerbunly 
insisted  upon ;  the  one  is  the  consulting  and  agreeing  with 
divers  others,  to  send  Mr  Chamock  into  France  to  Ciig 
James,  to  desire  him  to  persuade  the  French  King  to  send 
over  forces  here  to  assist  them,  who  were  to  furnish  other 
forces  for  the  raising  of  a  war  mthin  this  kingdom,  in  order 
to  depose  the  King ;  and  accordingly  Mr  Chamock  was  sent 
upon  that  design.  The  other  overt  act,^  this  is  what  I  wish 
to  draw  your  attention  to,  ^*  is  the  prisoner'^s  having  a  com- 
mission from  the  late  King,  and  preparing  and  directing  men 
to  be  levied,  and  to  be  ready  to  be  in  a  regiment^  of  which  Sir 
John  Freind  was  by  that  commission  to  be  colonel ;  and  this 
was  always  to  assist  in  the  restitution  of  King  James,  and  in 
order  thereunto,  in  the  deposing  and  expulsion  of  Eong  Wil- 
liam.^ Now  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  that  was  a  war  di- 
rected against  the  Swing's  person.  One  Treason  was  the  oHn- 
passing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King— -another  was  the 
levying  of  war.  Lord  Hale  goes  on,  ^'  Now,  says  he,***  (mean- 
ing Sir  John  Freind,  the  prisoner,)  ^^  here  is  no  war  actually 
levied,  and  a  bare  conspiracy,  or  defflgn  to  levy  war,  does  not 
come  within  this  law  against  Treason.  Now,  for  that  I  musttdl 
you,  if  there  be  only  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war,  it  is  not  Trea- 
son ;  but  if  the  design  and  conspiracy  be  either  to  kill  the 
King,  or  to  depose  him,  or  imprison  him,  or  put  any  force  or 
restraint  upon  him,  and  the  way  and  method  of  effecting  these 
is  by  levying  a  war,  there  the  consultation  and  the  conspiracy 
to  levy  a  war  for  that  purpose  is  High  Treason,  though  no  i?ar 
be  levied.  For,  such  consultiition  and  conspiracy  is  an  overt 
act,  proving  the  compassing  the  death  of  the  King,  which  is 
the  first  Treason  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  the  25th  Edward 
III.  For  the  words  of  that  statute  are,  that  if  any  man  shall 
compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  the  King.^  And  then  with 
that  peculiar  good  sense  and  clearness  which  distinguishes  this 
learned  Judge,  "  Now,  because  a  man  designs  the  death,  de- 
position, or  destruction  of  the  King,  and  to  that  design 
agrees  and  consults  to  levy  war,  that  this  should  not  be  High 
Treason  if  a  war  be  not  actually  levied,  is  a  very  strange  doc- 
trine ;  and  the  contrary  has  always  been  held  to  be  law. 
TJiere  tnay  he  a  war  let)\ed  loxtluyut  oa-y  dcsig^n  upon  the 
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Kin^8  person^  or  endangering  of  it  9  whichy  if  actually  levied^ 
is  High  Treason ;  but  a  bare  design  to  levy  wa^y  without 
fnore^  will  not  be  Treason ;  as,  for  example,  if  persons  do  as- 
semble themselves,  and  act  with  force  in  opposition  to  some 
law  which  they  think  inconvenienty  and  hope  thereby  to  get 
repealed^  this  is  levying  a  war  and  Treason^  ihovgh  purpo-- 
sing  and  designing  it  is  not  so.  So  when  they  endeavour^ 
in  greaJt  wwmbersy  with  force ^  to  make  some  reformation  of 
iheir  own  heads y  without  pursuing  the  methods  of  the  lawy 
ihai  is  a  levying  of  war  and  Treason;  but  the  purposing  and 
designing  it  is  not  so.  But  if  there  be,  as  I  told  you,  apfir* 
pose  and  des^n  to  destroy  the  Kingy  a/nd  to  depose  him  from 
Ms  ihronSy  or  to  restrain  himy  or  have,  any  power  over  him^ 
which  is  proposed  or  designed  to  be  effected  by  war  that  is 
to  be  levied,  such  a  conspiracy  and  consultation  to  levy  war 
Jbr  the  bringing  this  topasSy  is  an  overt  act  of  High  Trea- 
aon.  So  that,  Gentlemen,  as  to  that  objection  that  he  makes 
in  point  of  law,  it  is  of  no  force,  if  there  be  evidence  sufficient 
to  ocmvince  you,  that  he  did  conspire  to  levy  wax  for  su^ih  an 
endr 

Now  I  take  this  to  be  just  as  clear  an  expoution  of  the 
sulgecC  as  it  is  posnble  for  language  to  convey  to  us.  Tlie 
levying  of  war  is  Treason— -«  conspiracy  to  levy  war  is  not 
Ti^ason  under  the  statute  of  Edward  III.;  but,  if  the  con- 
spiracy and  intention  be  to  impose  any  restraint  upon  the 
Xjng-«to  attack  the  person  of  the  King  in  any  degree  or  man- 
ner whatever— and  the  mode  by  which  this  is  to  be  effected, 
is  the  levying  of  a  war,  then  the  conspiring  to  levy  that  war 
18  just  as  much  Treason,  as  the  conspiring  any  other  means 
for  accomplishing  the  same  object.  But  it  is  the  object  which 
renders  it  Treason — the  object  bdng  the  constraint,  or  injury, 
and  consequent  endangering  of  the  person  of  the  King. 

My  learned  Friend  near  me  quoted  a  passage  from  an 
authority  of  this  country,  whom  I  cannot  r^ularly  quote  as 
an  authority,  because  we  cannot  quote  regularly  living 
authors  as  authority.  The  words  will  be  in  your  recollection. 
They  are  taken  from  what  the  author  has  read  in  the  books, 
and  he  gives  you  the  result,  which  he  drew  in  his  doset,  of 
what  they  have  stated,  and  which  result  you  have  heard. 
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Gentlemen,  I  am  sure,  that,  if  I  had  not  heard  the  doctrine 
stated  in  an  opposite  manner  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bar,  in  the  loose  way  it  was,  I  should  not  have  troubled  you 
with  this  length  of  argument ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  shew  you 
that  this  doctrine  is  unfounded.  You  cannot  opeu  a  page  in 
the  State  Trials,  or  in  any  author  on  the  Law  of  Treason, 
where  you  do  not  find  the  doctrine  stated  as  I  have  stated 
it  to  you. 

There  is  a  case  decided  by  Judge  Jeffrey  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, which  could  only  be  cited  for  a  point  of  law  not  con- 
nected with  any  private  object  he  might  have  in  view.  But  I 
will  come  to  a  lawyer  of  our  own  times,  whom  I  can  quote 
with  more  pleasure  to  myself,  and  with  more  authority  to 
you — I  mean  our  countryman  Lord  Mansfield. 

The  case  of  Lord  George  Gordon  has  been  stated  to  you, 
and  that  is  sufficient  evidence  of  what  was  und^stood  to  be 
the  law  at  that  time.  You,  perhaps,  know  the  wciunstao- 
ces  of  Lord  George  Gordon'^s  mob.  You  know  that  it  was  » 
mob  construed  to  amount  to  a  levying  war  agwist  the  C^gt 
which  had  for  its  object  the  pulling  down  of  the  Popiih 
meeting-houses,  and  the  preventing  a  very  wise  law  being 
passed,  brought  in  by  Sir  George  Saville,  I  think,  for  remo- 
ving some  of  the  disabilities,  under  which  that  class  of  his 
Majesty^s  subjects  had  laboured. 

This  unfortunate  gentleman.  Lord  George  Gordon,  did  in 
some  way  or  other,  for  some  objects  which  it  was  not  very  eaqr 
to  discover,  connect  himself  with  persons,  as  it  was  said,  who 
were  engaged  in  this  very  improper  and  unaccountable  pro- 
ject of  preventing,  if  possible,  by  force  of  arms,  the  House  of 
Commons  from  passing  this  bill.  That  was  one  object,  and  an 
object  which,  if  it  had  not  been  for  tlie  firmness  of  the  Hou8e, 
they  must  have  accomplished.  Another  object  was  the  pull- 
ing down  of  all  Popish  meeting-houses  in  London,  connected 
with  a  similar  object  here,  which  was  certainly  Treason*  It 
never  occurred  to  any  man  to  charge  him  with  compassing  the 
King'^s  death,  and  to  give  this  levying  of  war  in  evidence  as 
a  proof  of  the  overt  act  of  it ;  and  Lord  Mansfield  addresses 
the  Jury  in  these  terms : — "  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  is  indicted  for  that  species  of  High 
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Treason  which  is  tailed  levying  war  against  the  King^  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  you  should  first  be  informed  what  ii 
in  law  levying  war  against  the  King,  so  as  to  constitute  th« 
crime  of  High  Treason  within  the  statute  of  Edward  III., 
and  perhaps  according  to  the  legal  signification  of  the  term 
before  that  statute.     There  are  two  kinds  of  levying  war ; 
one  against  the  person  qftlie  King^^io  imprison,  to  dethrone, 
or  to  kill  him,  or  to  make  him  change  measures  or  remove 
counsellors  ;'*  against  the  Kin^s  person,  you  observe  ;— 
*<  the  other,  which  is  said  to  be  levied  against  the  Majesty 
of  the  King,  or,  in  other  words,  against  him  in  his  regd 
capacity,  when  a  multitude  rise  and  assemble  to  attain,  by 
force  and  violence,  any  object  of  a  general  publick  nature ; 
that  is  levying  war  against  the  majesty  of  the  King— and 
most  reasonably  so  held,  because  it  tends  to  dissolve  all  the 
bonds  of  sodety,  to  destroy  property,  and  to  overturn  go- 
vernment, and  by  force  of  arms  to  restrain  the  King  from 
reigning  according  to  law.     Insurrections  by  force  and  vio- 
leioe  to  raise  the  price  of  wages— to  open  all  prisons-«4o 
destroy  meeting-houses-^nay,  to  destroy  all  brothels--to  re- 
sist the  execution  of  militia  laws— to  throw  down  all  endo- 
surcB-  to  alter  the  established  law,  or  change  religion— to 
redress  grievances,  real  or  pretended— have  all  been  held 
levying  war.    Many  other  instances  might  be  put.^    He 
goes  on,  <'  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt^  in  Sir  John  Frdnd^s 
case,  says,  if  persons  do  assemble  themselves,  and  act  with 
force  in  opposition  to  some  law  which  they  think  inconve* 
nienty  and  hope  thereby  to  get  it  repealed,  this  is  a  levying 
war  and  Treason.  In  the  present  case,  it  does  not  rest  upoa 
an  implication  that  they  hoped  by  opposition  to  a  law  to  get 
it  repealed ;  but  the  prosecution  proceeds  upon  the  direct 
ground,  that  the  object  was,  by  force  and  violence,  to  compel 
the  legislature  to  repeal  a  law ;  and  therefore,  without  any 
doubt,  I  tell  you  the  joint  opinion  of  us  all,  that,  if  this  mul« 
titude  assembled  with  intent,  by  acts  of  force  and  violence^ 
to  compel  the  legislature  to  repeal  a  law,  it  is  High  Treason.^ 
And  so  it  was ;  if  they  assembled  for  that  purpose,  it  wai 
High  Treason.  Lord  Mansfield  says,  that  there  are  two  sorts 
of  levying  war  $  one  against  the  person  of  the  King;* 
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then  be  says^  ^^  insurrections  by  force  and  violenoe  to  raise  the 
price  of  wages,  to  open  all  prisons,  to  destroy  meedag- 
bouses,  nay,  to  destroy  all  brotbels,  and  so  oo,  is  the  other 
sort  of  levjring  war.^  So  that  this  distinction  runs  through 
all  ^e  books,  and  is  brought  down  to  our  own  times. 

Grentlemen,  I  can  bring  this  down  through  every  trial  that 
has  been  had  since,  where  this  statute  has  been  mentioiied. 
My  Lord  Ellenborough  states  it  in  Watson'^s  case.  The 
statement  of  the  counsel  is  seldom  to  be  taken  as  law ;  yet 
the  statement  of  the  Attomey-Greneral,  when  it  is  in  fitvour 
of  a  prisoner,  may  be  taken  as  an  authority ;  and  when  I 
mention  to  you  the  Attorney-General,  in  the  case  of  Hsrdy, 
I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  ever  known— I 
mean  Lord  Eldon.  He  states  exactly  the  doctrine  that  I 
have  stated  to  you.  He  says,  ^^  If  I  levy  war,  that  is  an  overt 
act  of  compasang  the  King^s  death ;  if  I  conspire  to  levy 
direct  war^ 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — Can  the  Court  rec^ve  as 
authority  the  position  of  the  Attomey-Greneral  ? 

Mr  Grant. — ^No,  my  Lord ;  I  only  state  it  just  as  I  would 
state  (what  is  not  authority  either)  the  indictment  against 
Lord  George  Gordon ;  I  would  only  state  it  as  the  opinion 
of  the  law  officers  of  the  crown. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — ^You  are  stating  it  as  what 
was  holden  by  the  Court,  because  you  say  it  was  not  con- 
tradicted by  the  Court.  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  attend 
to  every  position  on  either  side  ?  and  then  is  it  to  be  assumed 
or  argued  that  that  is  incontrovertible,  because  the  Judge  has 
not  gone  through  the  argument,  but  has  contented  himself 
with  doing  that  which,  generally  speaking,  is  all  he  ought  to 
do,  stating,  by  his  official  oath,  what  his  opinion  of  the  law 
is? 

Mr  Grant. — I  should  have  been  misunderstood,  if  I  were 
supposed  to  wish  to  carry  it  farther  than  it  goes ;  it  is  an  ob- 
servation which  I  think  it  fair  to  make. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — Lord  Eldon  spoke  foiflr  or 
five  days.  Lord  Erskine  two  days,  and  the  late  Lord  Chief 
Justice  two  more ;  now,  if  what  he  stated  is  to  be  taken  as 
law,  because  the  Court  did  not  take  another  fortnight  to 
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ooBtradict  the  assertions  of  counsel,  what  would  be  the  au-^ 
thority  of  the  law  of  England  or  of  Scotland. 

Mr  Grant. — I  cannot  carry  it  so  far  as  that ;  but  if  any 
violent  proposition  had  been  laid  down,  it  is  most  likely 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre  would  have  interposed.  But  what 
I  have  read  to  you,  Grentlemen,  is  the  authority  of  the  great- 
est sages  of  the  law — some  sitting  on  the  bench,  and  deliver- 
ing those  opinions  which  they  would  have  embodied  in  thdr 
dosets,  and  others  delivering  them  in  books,  which  would 
not  be  authority  now,  but  that  they  have  been  adopted  as 
authority  by  the  Courts  ever  since— I  mean  such  persons  as 
Ijcyrd  Coke,  Lord  Hale,  and  Mr  Justice  Foster ;  and  I  have 
stated  to  you  also  the  opinion  of  Lord  Holt,  and  various  other 
Judges,  delivered  in  judgment,  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be 
correct* 

-  Gentlemen,  my  position  therefore  is  this,  that  this  being 
the  law  of  Treason  under  the  statute  of  Edward  lU.,  and 
the  statute  of  Greorge  HI.  having  done  no  more,  than,  in  the 
particular  cases  which  it  mentions,  rendered  those  acts  which 
it  mentions  substantive  acts  of  Treason,  which  acts  would 
before  have  been  overt  acts  of  the  Treason  of  compassing  the 
dig'*8  death  ;  the  conclusion  is,  that  when  that  statute  de- 
clared that  the  compassing  to  levy  war  should  be  a  substan- 
tive Treason,  provided  that  war  had  for  its  object  the  com« 
palling  his  Majesty  to  change  his  measures  or  counsels,  it 
must  be  understood  to  have  enacted  the  compassing  to  levy 
war  into  a  substantive  Treason  in  those  cases  only,  in  which 
the  war  was  of  that  nature,  and  the  compul^on  of  that  na« 
tore^  that  the  conspiracy  to  levy  such  war  would  antecedent- 
ly have  been  evidence  of  a  treason  under  the  statute  of  Ed- 
ward III. ;  and  if  I  have  succeeded  in  shewing  you,  that  a 
conspiracy  to  levy  a  war,  not  directed  against  the  person  of 
the  Kingf  butof  that  sortwhichthe  law-books,  and  the  Judges, 
and  all  the  authorities,  declare  to  be  only  a  constructive  le- 
vjiDg  of  war,  is  not  evidence  of  any  Treason  by  the  statute 
of  Edward  III. ;  I  have  proved  that  a  conspiracy  to  levy 
such  a  war  as  this,  is  not  a  conspiracy  to  levy  that  sort  of 
war  which  is  in  the.  contemplation  of  the  36th  of  the  late 
King.    We  are  here  in  no  other  situation  than  we  should 
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have  been  if  the  Act  of  the  S6th  of  the  kte  King  had  not 
passed,  except  thus  far,  that  now  the  conspiracy  to  levy  sodi 
a  sort  of  war  as  is  mentioned  there  is  rendered  a  substantive 
Treason,  whereas  before  it  would  have  been  an  overt  act  cf 
compassing  the  Eing^s  death. 

And  therefore  that  position,  which  I  found  myself  bound 
to  state  to  you  in  the  outset  in  reference  to  the  first  ooun^ 
with  regard  to  the  overt  act,  as  being  evidence  of  a  oompoH- 
ing  the  King's  death,  and  being  to  be  judged  of  as  evidaiee 
of  the  crime,  the  crime  being  the  compassing  the  Kingli 
death^^so  that  under  the  first  count  of  the  indictment,  you 
could  not  find  the  prisoner  guilty  unless  he  had  oonspind 
again»t  the  life  of  the  King,  or  to  do  some  of  those  acts,  whkh 
justly,  and  by  the  common  inferences  every  man  must  diiw 
from  them, would  infer,  that  he  compassed  and  imagined  dw 
death  of  the  King— ^that  position  is  most  material  for  your 
consideration. 

If  you  consider  this  case  under  the  36th  of  the  late  Hug, 
then  you  are  free  of  that  question ;  and  then  you  have  eidy 
to  try,whether  he  did  compass  and  conspire  to  levy  that  sot 
of  war,  the  compassing  and  imagining  which  has  been  deter- 
mined to  be  an  overt  act  of  compasidng  the  King^s  death ;  it 
being  understood, — and,  if  I  am  not  extremely  wrong  in  my 
interpretation  of  the  law,  if  my  Lord  Ellenborough  and  the 
authorities  I  have  quoted  are  not  wrong  in  their  constructioa 
of  the  law,  I  will  venture  to  say  this — that  you  are  not  to  in* 
terpret  this  law  differently  from  every  other  statute,  contraiy 
to  the  declaration  in  the  preamble.  If  I  am  not  wrongs 
therefore,  in  that  position,  I  then  submit  to  you  with  coofi* 
dence,  that  the  case,  as  it  appears  on  the  evidence  here,  sup* 
posing  that  we  are  to  take  the  view  of  it  the  most  favotunUA 
to  the  publick  prosecutor,  and  the  most  strongly  against  the 
prisoner,  is  not  a  case  within  the  86th  of  the  late  King. 

That  the  riot  here  proved  is  not  that  sort  of  war,  that  is  with- 
in the  25th  Edward  III.,  as  evidence  of  a  compassing  and 
imagining  the  King's  death,  I  think  no  man  for  a  moment 
can  hesitate  to  determine.  I  think  it  is  impossible  fcnr  iny 
man  for  a  moment  to  believe,  that  the  acts  imputed  to  tbif 
unfortunate  man  at  the  bar,  or,  in  which  he  is  proved  to  have 
had  any  concern,  tbal  lYie  o\>jec\.^\iVi\il\ve  ^o^le  had  in  vie^, 
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as  far  as  we  can  get  at  the  object,  was  such,  as  that  the  con- 
spiring to  accomplish  it  by  force  of  arms  could  be  treated  as 
a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  directly  against  the  person  of  Hie 
King  ;  but,  at  the  most,  only  a  conspiring  to  levy  a  war,  that, 
being  levied,  might  turn  out  to  be  constructiveh/  against  the 
King,  viz.  for  the  purpose,  by  force  or  violence,  of  altering 
flome  established  law. 

Gentlemen,  the  Solicitor  General  stated  to  you,  with  great 
candour,  when  he  opened  the  case  to  you,  that  the  object 
that  he  inferred  these  persons  to  have,  was  that  of  accom- 
plishing a  reform  in  Parliament.  He  said  to  you,  alluding  to 
the  paper,  it  shews  the  nature  of  the  wrongs  which  were  to 
be  redressed— it  states  the  object  to  be  reform  in  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  then  he  said,  if  a  war  be  devised  for  that 
pnrpoBe,  it  would  be  Treason,  under  the  36th  George  III. 
TTie  object  he  inferred  of  these  misguided  persons  was,  to 
produce  a  reform  in  Parliament  Now,  I  state  to  you,  with 
very  great  deference  certainly^  but  with  perfect  confidence, 
diat  a  levying  of  war  to  obtain  reform  in  Parliament,  or  for 
the  alteration  of  any  law,  is  not,  and  never  was,  an  overt  act 
of  compassing  the  Kings's  death  under  the  25th  of  Edward 
III. ;  and  I  state  to  you,  that,  if  I  am  correct  in  that,  the  con- 
qpiring  to  levy  such  a  war  cannot  be  within  the  S6th  of  Geo. 
III. 

Buty  Grendemen,  the  object,  which  these  persons  had  in 
mew^  has  never  been  laid  before  you  with  that  degree  of 
prednon,  which  I  apprehend  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
everything  should  be  proved  with,  in  a  case  of  this  nature.  I 
ahaU  take  it,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  connected  with  this 
tbsiird — ^with  this  (give  it  any  appellation  you  like)— this 
Prodamation,  which  has  been  read.  Who  framed  it— where 
the  conspirators  were  who  composed  it — what  their  object 
iras— how  they  manifested  it^-all  this  you  are  utter  strangers 
X).  All  this,  so  far  as  I  understand,  the  law  officers  of  the 
ufown,  my  learned  Friends,  are  utter  strangers  to.  Those 
persons,  if  such  existed  in  Scotland,which  I  very  much  doubt, 
UKire  totally  escaped  observation.  You  have,  therefore,  no  light 
irhatever,  as  in  all  cases  which  I  have  heard  or  read  of— »-you 
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have  no  consultadoiis  with  any  persons — no  correspondence 
with  any  persons-^from  anything  which  any  persons  have 
said  you  have  no  light  whatever,  to  open  up  to  you  ather 
the  existence  of  a  conspiracy^  or  the  object  of  a  conspiracy. 
For  all  that  appears  to  you,  there  may  have  been  no  coMpi- 
racy  in  the  case — for  all  that  appears  to  you,  some  one  indi- 
vidttalj  with  a  mischievous  intention  of  any  given  nature, 
may  have  framed  this  Proclamation,  and  may  have  taken 
measures  for  giving  it  the  publicity  it  has  unhappily  re- 
ceived. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  when  you  take  the  Proclamation  itself, 
there  is  no  person  that  can  read  it,  that  will  not  at  once  saj, 
that,  whoever  he  was  that  composed  it,  his  object  could 
not  but  be  mischievous.  But  that  b  not  enough.  There 
are  abundance  of  mischiefs  far  short  of  Treason — there  are 
abundance  of  mischiefs  which  are  close  on  Treason,  and  jet 
not  Treason— there  are  abundance  even  of  treasonable  ob- 
jects, which  yet  are  not  the  objects  set  forth  in  this  statute^ 
the  compassing  to  levy  war  to  accomplish  which,  would  be 
Treason.  You  must  be  satisfied,  not  from  what  you  believe^ 
when  I  say  from  what  you  believe,  not  without  perfect  evi- 
dence-—you  must  be  satisfied,  not  by  the  conclusions  drawn 
in  your  own  breast— you  must  dismiss  from  your  recollec- 
tion everything  you  heard  before  you  entered  that  box— 
everything  you  thought,  felt,  or  imagined— I  know  you  too 
well  to  render  it  necessary  to  say  this — but  you  are  not  to 
judge  here,  even  upon  inferences  that  you  draw — suppon- 
tions — strong  inferences  from  what  you  know — ^though  per- 
haps stronger  than  that  which  you  draw  from  the  evidence, 
—you  must  have  it  proved  before  you,  that  the  object  first  of 
all  of  this  Proclamation  was  what  it  is  said  to  be,  a  Treason- 
able one,  and  you  must  have  proved  before  you  this  also, 
that  the  Treason  which  some  person  or  other  had  in  view, 
who  wrote  this  Proclamation,  was  such  a  Treason  as  ooroei 
Mdthin  the  statute  of  the  36th  George  III.,  if  it  were  meant 
to  be  accomplished  by  force  of  arms. 

But,  Gentlemen,  you  must  go  much  further  than  that 
You  must  be  able  to  state  what  was  the  object.  You  must 
not  fay  to  yourself  loosely,  why,  I  think  the  object  here  was 
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to  overtiim  the  ConstitutioD-'-and  yau,^  that  you  think  the 
object  here  was  to  obtmn  a  reform.  One  may  think  it  was  to 
obtain  a  reform  ;  another,  that  it  was  the  royal  government 
that  was  to  be  overturned ;  a  third  may  think  another  ob« 
ject ;  and  a  fourth  another.  3ut  you  must  all  come  to  the  con- 
duBion^  that  that  Address  had  an  object^  which  was  a  spe- 
dfick  Treason  within  the  law  which  I  have  stated  to  you* 

Now,  I  confess,  for  my  own  part,  no  man  can  view  with 
more— I  do  not  say  suspicion,  because  it  is  too  light  a  word 
for  it— -no  man  can  view  with  more  reprehension  than  I  do 
this  Address— .the  immediate  object  of  which  was  to  sow  dis. 
aenmon,  and  produce  disturbance,  of  a  local  nature,  wherever 
it  might  be  promulgated.  No  doubt  the  object  was  the  most 
malignant  that  can  be  conceived.  It  was  the  object  of  per. 
tcnui  who  kept  concealed  with  great  skill,  to  send  this  Ad- 
dress around  a  part  of  the  country,  where  the  people  were  in 
a.  state,  most  of  them,  of  starvation,  in  order  that  it  might 
hare  the  e£Pect  of  egging  them  on  to  do  they  knew  not  what, 
fay  means  they  did  not  know,  but  which  could  have  no  other 
result  than  to  exdte  great  local  disturbance,  to  do  great  local 
damage  and  mischief^  and  to  the  inevitable  destruction  of  all 
the  unfortunate  and  infatuated  people  who  lent  themselves 
to  it.  But,  what  the  object  was  of  the  persons  who  assembled 
%^an  Ms  Address,  (I  will  speak  presently  as  to  how  far  the 
prisoner  is  connected  with  it,)  I  defy  any  man  to  gather  dis- 
tinctly from  the  words  of  the  Address.  You  may  believe 
every  mischief  you  like  of  it,  but  you  cannot  say,  upon  your 
ocmsdences,  that  you  are  clear  upon  the  proof,  that  this, 
or  this^  was  the  particular  object  they  had  in  view ;  and  that 
this  object  was  a  treasonable  object ;  and  that  this  treason* 
aUe  object  was  within  the  statute  of  the  36th  of  George 
III. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  above  everything  in  the  world,  it  is 
necessary,  in  a  case  of  this  nature—^  case  of  Treason — ^where 
a  poor  individual,  in  the  situation  of  this  unfortunate  man, 
though,  thanks  to  the  humanity  of  our  laws,  he  sees,  and 
others  see,  that  his  case  meets  with  as  much  attention  as  if 
fie  was  in  a  lugher  atuation  of  life }— yet,  where  an  individual 
in  his  ntuation,  an  unprotected  individual,  is  here  put  on  his 
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defence,  with  all  the  talents  the  Crown  can  command  arrayed 
against  him— -the  whde  force  of  the  greatest  Govemmeotof 
the  world  arrayed  against  him,— it  is  of  the  utmost  imporl- 
ance  that  all  people  should  know  and  feel,  that,  be  the  foree 
of  that  Government  what  it  may,  the  talents  what  tliey  may, 
the  case  one  of  what  irritation  and  suspicion  it  mi^,  die 
rituation  of  the  prisoner  never  so  humble^  a  British  Snrj 
will  always  stand  between  him  and  injustice ;  a  British  Jwy 
will  always  shew  that  the  law  is  the  same  in  the  case  of  the 
rich  man  and  the  poor,  in  a  case  where  the  Government  b 
concerned,  as  where  it  is  not.  They  will  shew  more— 4n  shetr. 
ing  this,  they  shew  nothing  but  what  the  Government  would 
desire  to  be  shewn— they  will  shew,  that  no  person  shaD  be 
convicted  of  this  great  offence,  but  on  evidence,  which  eveij 
man  will  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say,  is  most  entirely 
and  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Gentlemen,  let  us  come  a  little  nearer  to  the  case  of  this 
individual.  How  is  he  connected  with  this  conspiTacy  ?  Yoa 
have  his  declaration  in  evidence  before  you ;  and  I  am  en- 
titled to  argue  on  it  as  a  part  of  the  proof.  It  so  happens 
there  is  one  circumstance  mentioned  in  that  declaratioD,  cf 
which  I  could  not  lay  before  you  any  evidence,  and  that  is, 
the  way  the  Proclamation  first  came  into  his  possession.  He 
states,  in  his  declaration,  that  a  man  of  the  n^^me  of  Cardie 
left  it  with  his  wife.  I  could  not  bring  his  wife  here ;  die  is 
not  a  competent  witness.  By  the  law  of  England,  she  coald 
not  be  heard.  In  his  humble  situation  of  life,  they  kept  no 
servant  They  lived  alone,  he  and  his  wife.  No  human  be- 
ing could  prove  the  way  in  which  this  abominable  paper  came 
into  his  custody  but  his  wife ;  and  she  was  not  a  good  witness. 
The  man,  to  whom  I  will  not  give  the  epithets  that  belong 
to  him— your  own  feelings  will  bestow  on  him  the  name  that 
belongs  to  villains  who  can  promulgate  such  a  paper,  and 
take  care  to  leave  it  only  to  be  found  in  the  custody  <rf  others, 
and  to  keep  out  of  the  way  themselves — the  Crown  chose— 
(I  do  not  know  why  they  did  not  make  him  a  prisoner)— the 
Crown  chose  to  make  him  a  witness,  and  he  has  not  appear- 
ed to  answer  to  his  name.  I  could  not  get  him  to  prove  it; 
and  if  I  had  had  him  U)  prove  it,  I  would  not  have  trusted  him 
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upon  his  oath.    Not  that  I  would  pot  trust  many  men  upoo 
their  oaths,  who  had  been  guilty  of  crimes  for  which  Uiey 
Blight  be  arraigned ;  but  I  would  not  trust  a  man  upon  his 
oath,  who  tried  to  cheat  another  into  the  commission  of  an 
offence  Uke  this,  or  to  leave  with  him,  by  stealth,  evidence  by 
which  his  life  might  be  brought  into  danger.  What  does  the 
prisoner  do  ?  He  meets  Fraser,  and  though  he  does  not  know 
him  intimately,  he  knows  he  is  a  teacher,  and  therefore  he  is 
likely  to  be  a  better  informed  person  than  most  of  those  with 
whom  he  associated — ^he  meets  him,  and  shews  him  this  Era- 
damatioD ;  and,  under  evident  agitation,  Fraser  says,  I  think 
this  announces  a  state  of  rebellion.    What  does  the  prisoner 
then  do  i  He  takes  the  Proclamati    home.   Does  he  go  and 
hawk  it  about  f  No.  When  Fraser  goes  home,  and  tells  his 
wife,  who  gave  her  testimony  in  the  clearest  manner,  she  says, 
I  have  the  greatest  curiosity  to  see  it ;  will  you  fetch  it  ?  He 
goes  to  this  man,  and  begs  he  will  lend  his  wife  this  Procia* 
vatioD.    Accordingly  he  does  so.    This  is  on  the  Saturday 
night,  late.  He  goes  and  leaves  the  Proclamation.  He  goes 
dre  next  day,  and  she  gives  him  back  the  Proclamation,  and 
then  he  says  what  he  means  to  do  with  it  He  says,  he  means 
Instantly  to  destroy  it.    That  he  destroyed  it,  it  is  impossible 
fcAr  him  to  proye,  unless  he  could  call  witnesses,  who  had  seen 
htm  do  so.  He  never  imagined  that  he  would  be  brought  here 
to  triaL  But  il  never  has  been  seen  upon  him  since;  they  could 
not  produce  it  here ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  he  did  destroy  it. 
Gentlemen,  trace  him  a  little  further.    Upon  the  Sun- 
day, the  Proclamation  is  stuck  up.    It  was  unnecessary 
for  me  to  prove,  for  you  have  it  sufficiently  in  evidence, 
that  this  Proclamation  was  thrust  into  people^s  houses  ail 
round  about.    Abundance  of  them  were  seen  on  Monday. 
And  yoti  find  him,  the  first  time  he  is  connected  with  any  of 
these  things,  in  the  crowd  at  Mr  Houstoun'^s  mill.  What  do 
joufind  him  doing  i  In  the  first  place,  what  were  the  crowd 
doing?  And  you  observe  this  all  the  way  through ;  there  is 
aa  act  of  force  attributed  to  this  crowd  anywhere.    Where- 
he  is,  tliey  conduct  themselves  iu  a  peaceable  orderly 
;  in  as  orderly  a  manner  as  any  assembly  of  pec^le  of 
the  saDBie  number  would  have  conducted  themselves*  Walker 
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tells  Mr  Houstoun^  Sir^  I  hope  you  mean  to  stop  the  voSSk; 
if  you  do  not,  the  Pnmsioiial  Grovernment  will  not  suitnii 
any  of  the  damages  that  you  may  incur.  Why,  says  Mr 
Houstoun,  like  a  very  sensible  man,  (and  the  prisoner  iiji 
he  laughed  when  he  said  it,)  I  do  not  give  myself  any  troa- 
ble  about  that ;  I  shall  not  calL  upon  them  to  pay  mjd 
those  losses.  What  do  these  people  do  i  these  traitart  f  tboe 
persons  who  are  accused  of  conspiring' to  kvy  war  agsioit 
the  King?  Do  they  try  to  pull  down  his  mill ;  <v  to  stop  it 
by  violence,  or  offer  any  insult  to  him  ?•— And  then  they  tiy  to 
connect  my  unfortunate  client  with  this.  What  i9.it  Af  cUd? 
He,  seeing  the  crowd  pressing  Mr  Houstoun,  calls  to  them, 
Do  not  trouble  the  gentleman.  Mr  Houstoun  had  befim 
said.  Do  not  all  come  this  way ;  name  two  to  speak  to  me. 
That  was  done ;  and  then  says  this  man.  Do  not  trouble  Ur 
Houstoun ;  it  is  a  shame  to  crowd  upon  him  in  .that  way. 
He  is  not  proved  to  have  said  anything  else. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  if  my  case  were,  that  I  was  to  deny 
that  he  was  ever  in  any  of  these  crowds  at  all,  why  then  I 
should  have  abstained  from  giving  a  good  deal  of  the  evi- 
dence which  I  lidd  before  you.  My  object  has  been  all  the 
way  through,-*and  I  think  you  observed  that,  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  examined  some  of  the  witnesses  in  the  box  to- 
day—my object  has  been,  all  the  way  through,  to  let  you  see 
this  case  as  it  stands, — ^to  conceal  no  part  of  it.  Certainly 
it  would  not  have  been  my  duty,  if  the  counsel  {(X  the 
Crown  had  failed  in  the  proof,  to  assist  them.  It  would  have 
been  contrary  to  my  duty,  because^  if  they  failed  in  making 
out  any  case  at  <ill,  it  would  have  been  enough  for  me.  But 
my  object  has  been,  to  lay  before  you  all  the  evidence  I  could ; 
and  when  you  put  it  all  together,  and  see  what  it  b,  if  you  can 
lay  your  hands  upon  your  hearts,  and  say,  that  that  man  is  a 
foul  traitor,  and  has  conspired  to  levy  war  against  the  King; 
and  that  he  is  a  traitor,  against  whom  this  powerful  Govern- 
ment ought  to  set  itself  in  arms — that  his  conspiracy  is  of 
that  importance  and  tliat  magnitude,  and  his  Treason  of  that 
description,  that  nothing  but  his  life  can  answer  for  it — that 
the  safety  of  the  country  depends  upon  your  finding  him 
guilty — if  you  can  say,  on  the  whole  case,  as  it  has  come 
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out  before  you,  his  situation  and  connexion  with  these  things 
are  such  as  to'  call  on  you  for  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  High 
Treason,  I  never  shall  hope,  in  any  other  case,  to  obtain  a 
verdict  of  acquittal. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  whole  that  this  man  is  proved  to 
have  done  at  that  first  nlill ;  and  this  was  the  whole  which 
was  done  previous  to  the  meeting  on  the  Green.  One  man 
said,  he  and  Walker  appeared  equally  active.  It  is  in  evi- 
dence before  you,  you  will  recollect,  that  the  only  thing 
diat  was  done,  was  speaking ;  for,  as  to  actings  there  was 
none,  unless  you  call  walking  acting,  and  his  activity  walk- 
ing backwards  and  forwards.  The  only  thing  done  was 
the  addressing  Mr  Houstoun,  and  asking  him  to  stop  the 
work,  and  telling  him  the  consequences  if  he  did  not.  Then 
this  man  says,  that  Speirs  was  equally  active  with  Walker, 
except^^what  ?  Except  thai  he  did  not  speak.  Why,  speaking 
was  all  the  acting.  That  was  all. — I  do  not  think  you  will 
give  much  for  that  gentleman^s  testimony. 

.  Now,  Gentlemen,  there  is  nothing  else  proved  against  him 
at  all  at  this  meeting.  I  do  not  mean  to  state  all  the  evi- 
dence to  you ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  in  me  to  do  so,  be- 
cause you  have  taken  notes,  and  your  memory  will  be  re- 
freshed by  my  Lord.  One  person  said,  he  came  out  of  the 
crowd ;  another  person  said,  that  he  said  something  else  to 
Mr  Houstonn.  But  the  best  evidence  on  this  subject  con- 
tradicts that.  There  cannot  be  more  unimpeachable  testi- 
mony  than  that  of  Mr  Houstoun  himself,  both  from  his  cha- 
ract»',his  appearance,  his  situation  in  life,  and  the  manner  of 
giving  his  evidence.  There  cannot  be  better  evidence,  for  he 
was  the  person  addressed.  He  was  the  person  whose  attention 
was  called  to  what  these  men,  or  the  mob,  did ;  and  he  says 
Walker  came  to  him,  with  another  man ;  and  he  distinctly 
aays,  that  tJie  prisoner  is  not  the  man.  Now,  Mr  Houstoun's 
testimony,  if  you  look  at  it,  is,  "  I  do  not  remember  that  it 
struck  me  very  much ;  the  man  who  stood  before  me  said, 
stop  the  work,  the  other  works  are  stopped.  I  cannot 
swear  that  the  prisoner  is  the  man  ;  if  I  had  seen  this  man 
in  the  street,  I  would  not  have  said,  there  is  the  man  that 
stood  before  me  in  that  crowd — that  is  not,  1  did  not  re- 
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says,  ^*  If  I  had  seen  this  man  in  the  street,  I  would  not 
have  said  there  is  the  man  that  stood  before  me  in  the 
crowd;  that  person  appeared  very  much  enraged.^  Another 
witness  says,  this  person  appeared  particukurly  oooL  '  ^  I 
could  not  swear  that  this  is  the  man,  because  I  was  infonn- 
ed^— and  then  he  was  going  on  to  say  what  he  was  informed; 
but  there  he  was  stopped— -^^  He  was  about  the  same  aiie  at 
that  man,""   And  then  he  says,  <^  That  man,  whoever  be 
was,  never  moved  or  spoke,  except  saying,  stop  the  woriu, 
the  other  works  are  stopped.''   Then,  at  the  end  of  Ins  exa- 
mination, it  was  observed  by  one  of  my  learned  Friends, 
who  was  examining  him  at  the  time,  that  he  looked  veiy 
hard  at  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  He  looked  at  him  very  mudi, 
scrutinizing  him  at  the  time  his  examination  was  going  on. 
It  was  said  to  him,  ^^  You  look  very  hard  at  the  prisoner;'' 
and  he  says,  '^  I  am  surprised  I  cannot  recollect  the  prisoner; 
I  thought  I  never  should  have  forgot  the  man ;  he  had  a 
marked  countenance ;  I  would  not  give  my  oath  that  thisiras 
the  man,  if  I  had  seen  him  fifty  times.*^    That  is  as  HsfaoA 
as  anything  can  be,  that  that  was  not  the  man ;  for  he  puz- 
zled himself,  having  heard  (and  upon  that  there  is  a  mistake, 
which  goes  through  this  question  very  much)  the  man'^s  name 
mentioned,  and  having  connected  that  name  with  the  indivi- 
dual who  stepped  forward,  this  witness  concluded  that  it 
was  Speirs ;  and,  if  anybody  had  asked  him  yesterday  in 
the  box  if  he  had  seen  Speirs,  he  would  have  said,  yes.  But 
first,  he  says  doubtingly,  "  I  do  not  think  he  was  the  man;'* 
and  then,  "  No,  that  is  not  the  man ;  and  I  am  surprised 
I  cannot  recollect  the  prisoner ;  I  thought  I  should  never 
forget  the  man ;  he  had  a  marked  countenance ;  I  would  not 
give  my  oath  that  this  was  the  man,  if  I  had  seen  him  fifty 
times  over."   Now,  that  is  a  distinct  swearing,  that  that  was 
not  the  man.  I  will  not  fatigue  you  with  going  over  the  evi- 
dence——*- 

Lord  Justice  CkrJc'^I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  no  such 
words  in  my  notes,  as  those  of  seeing  him  fifty  times. 

Mr  Grant. — I  took  it  at  the  moment.    Your  Lordship 
has  the  words,  <<  I  am  surprised  at  not  knowing  the  man." 
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tjord  Justice  Clerk, — Yes — I  will  read  the  words—"  I  am 
surprised  at  not  knowing  the  man ;  I  think  I  could  not  have 
recognized  him  to  be  the  man.^ 

Mr  Crmn^.—Those  are  the  words  as  I  took  them.  Of 
ooiirse  my  Lord^s  are  to  guide  you.  Gentlemen ;  but,  how- 
ever, it  is  quite  clear.  Then  it  was  said,  this  man  had  a  fus- 
tian jacket  on.  Now,  the  other  witnesses  prove  he  had  a  cor- 
duroy jacket  on.  We  have  nothing  of  the  colour  of  the  fus- 
tian jacket ;  we  have  of  the  corduroy  jacket ;  one  man  says 
it  was  velveteen.  I  buUd  nothing  on  that  But  you  have  it 
in  evidence,  that  there  were  a  number  of  people  there  in  cor- 
duroy or  fustian  jackets ;  and  it  is  sworn  to  be  a  most  com« 
mon  dress  for  weavers  when  about  their  work.  So  that  to 
think  of  identifying  a  weaver  in  this  country  by  his  having 
a  corduroy  or  a  fustian  jacket,  is  as  wild  a  proposition  as 
can  well  be  mtdntained. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  a  man  has  s£ud  before  you,  and  that  is 
the  only  man  who  says  any  other  words  than  Mr  Houstoun 
states^ that  it  was  said,  that  it  was  by  desire  of  the  publick  that 
the  works  should  be  stopped.  That  is  in  flat  contradiction  to 
BIr  Houstoun,  who  tells  you,  that  there  was  nothing  else 
said*  Mr  Houstoun  says,  *^  A  man  of  the  name  of  James 
Walker  came  up  to  me ;  the  circle  was  not  regularly  closed ; 
^^  got  all  together  in  a  mass,  and  he  came  from  that  mass ; 
I  did  not  observe  any  person  along  with  him.^  Now,  it  is 
impossible,  that  if  any  person  was  deputed  to  come  up  with 
Walker,  he  should  not  have  observed  him ;  and  therefore 
Mr  Houstoun^s  testimony  is  worth  all  the  other  testimony  on 
the  subject.  If  no  other  person  did  come  up,  it  is  evidence 
be  was  not  part  of  a  deputation,  or  Mr  Houstoun  must  have 
notioed  it.  Then  the  rest  of  the  conversation  Mr  Houstoun 
had  was  with  Walker,  and  nobody  else  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject. Then  Mr  Houstoun  says  afterwards,  some  other  per- 
son was  on  the  other  side  of  him ;  that  Walker  spoke  to  him 
about  the  Proclamation ;  that  he  did  not  see  the  person ; 
that  the  crowd  was  close  behind  him ;  then,  as  to  the  fact 
of  his  having  been  afterwards  with  Mr  Houstoun,  it  is  very 
likely  to  be  so,  when  he  was  leaving  them.*  This  crowd  leave 
the  mill,  and  leave  Mr  Houstoun  to  carry  it  on ;  and  then 
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you  have  a  piece  of  evidenoe,  which,  if  I  had  any  paltry 
ground  of  wishing  to  conceal  any  facts  of  the  case,  I  need 
not  have  given.  I  gave  you  evidence  that  this  prisoner  wai 
there;  andthatheinterposedtopreventaparty  of  thecamwd 
fiom  doing  violence  to  a  part  of  Mr  Houstoun^s  works,  and 
stopfnng  them  by  force.  The  man  was  there,  that  thexe  is  no 
denying.  I  cannot  say  I  had  any  other  interest  in  daxjiag 
it,  than,  if  they  had  failed  in  proving  it,  they  would  have 
given  up  that  part  of  their  case.  But  the  man  was  there,  and 
I  am  more  anxious  to  shew  you  the  nature  of  his  acoesm 
to  the  mob,  and  his  conduct,  than  I  am  to  conceal  any  dr- 
cumstance  whatever.  If  I  could  have  thrown  more  li^t  oa 
the  transaction,  I  would  have  done  it ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  think 
you  have  it  entire. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  in  what  situation  is  he  found  ?  He  is 
trying  to  prevent  part  of  the  crowd  that  are  breaking  away, 
from  doing  any  injury  to  Mr  Houstoun ;  and  to  shew  the 
peaceable  nature  of  his  conduct — ^his  conduct  perh^  was 
imprudent  and  wrong — ^but  to  shew  he  was  not  a  man  incli- 
ned to  do  mischief— inclined  to  falsify  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  who  have  known  him  during  his  life-^-I  have  shews 
you,  in  the  only  situation  in  which  there- was  a  question, 
whether  violence  should  be  done,  he  goes  forward  and  shameB 
the  people  out  of  doing  that  violence  which  they  proposed  to 
do.  I  repeat  again,  if  I  had  not  had  more  confidence  in  sta- 
ting to  you  the  case,  and  laying  the  whole  of  it  before  you— 
Let  them  fix  as  much  as  they  can.  I  want  to  shew  his  whole 
conduct,  and  to  shew  whether  he  was  influenced,  by  trea- 
sonable did  I  say  ? — by  violent  motives,  to  attack  persons  and 
their  property.  I  gave  evidence,  to  prove  the  man  was  there, 
because  I  wished  you  not  to  have  it  concealed  from  you  that 
he  was  there.  I  wished  not  to  deny  that  he  was  there ;  but 
I  wished  you  to  see  what  he  did  when  he  was  there ;  to  infer 
from  that  wha^was  the  character  of  the  conduct  he  was  pur 
suing.  Gentlemen,  I  am  mistaken  if  you  look  at  this  as  evi- 
dence of  his  guilt — I  am  mistaken,  if  I  have  judged  wrong 
in  laying  this  part  of  the  case  candidly  before  you. 

Gentlemen,  from  this^  after  a  considerable  interval,  in 
which  wc  can  say  nothing  about  the  prisoner,  but  that  be 
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not  with  the  mob— that  we  can  say — after  a  consider- 
able interval,  he  is  found  at  the  Grreen  at  this  assembly.   It 
is  proved,  that  the  transaction  at  Mr  Houstoun's  mill  was  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.    Mr  Houston  proves  this,  and 
there  is  one  man  who  proves  a  great  deal  too  much.     One 
man  says  it  was  not  till  half  past  eleven,  and  he  proves  the 
mills  were  stopped  in  the  morning,  and  the  others  prove 
they  were  not  stopped  till  dinner.    He  is  one  of  the  people 
who  spoke  to  something  the  witness  said,  a  man  who  swore 
without  well  recollecting  what  he  was  about.  But  Mr  Hous* 
toun^  and  all  the  rest  of  the  witnesses,  prove  it  was  before 
ten  o'clock,  after  breakfast,  just  before^  or  at  ten  in  the 
morning;  and  it  is  agreed  they  did  not  stop  here  above 
twenty  minutes.     The  distance  you  know  from  Johnston. 
From  that  time  you  have  no  evidence  of  where  the  prisoner 
was ;  but  you  have  evidence  that  the  crowd,  at  least  as.much 
of  the  crowd  as  kept  together^  for  they  seem  to  have  sepa- 
rated, and.  some  of  the  people  to  have  gone  home,  went  in  a 
body  to  King's  mill.     There  the  prisoner  is  not,  that  we 
know  of»    Nobody  sees  him  there;  nay,  we  have  evidence 
that  he  was  not  of  the  party  that  went  to  King's  mill,  as 
good  evidence  as  we  could  well  have  of  it,-— for  we  have 
the  evidence  of  all  the  people  who  saw  him  in  the  crowd  op- 
posite to  Mr  Campbell's  house,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to 
the  town  of  Johnston.     Then  at  twelve  o'clock,  or  about 
twelve,  or  a  little  past,  some  two  hours  or  more  after  that, 
you  have  him  on  the  Green.  And  what  is  he  doing  there  ? 
Now,  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  far  from  standing  up  here 
to  argue  before  you^  for  one  moment,  that  this  meeting  at 
the  Green  was  not  a  most  improper  meeting.  I  do  not  think 
it  was  a  meeting  of  the  character  attempted  to  be  fixed 
upon  it,  and  I  will  tell  you  why  I  do  not  think  so.    There 
it  not  the  least  shadow  of  proofs  there  is  not  a  ground  for 
believing,  that  there  was  any  concert  about  this  meeting  be- 
fore the  meeting  that  day.     There  is  every  ground  for  be- 
lieving the  contrary;  for  that, which  gave  cause  to  the  meet- 
ing, did  not  take  place  till  some  time  on  the  Sunday.    This 
meeting,  however^  assembled.     You  have  heard  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  sort  of  meeting  it  was.   It  was  a  meeting  of  as 
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many  people  as  can  be  conceived  to  form  a  party,  that 
might  stand  in  a  circle,  with  a  small  opening  in  the  middle^ 
where  three  or  four  people  appear  to  have  been.  That  circle^ 
I  think,  was  three  deep,  or  a  yard  and  a  half  deqs^  md 
then  round  that  there  was  a  loose  assembly  of  people^  that 
they  all  call  spectators ;  so  that  there  might  altogether  beat 
many  people  as  there  are  in  the  body  of  this  church.    All 
the  witnesses  tell  you  there  was  a  difficulty  in  hearing-— that 
there  was  a  bustle  and  noise  among  them,  so  that  they  oooU 
not  hear  distinctly.    A  cobbler  is,  with  acclamation^  made 
preses,  and  instead  of  being  made  preses  with  all  the  hononn 
that  bek)ng  to  that  dignified  situation,  he  is  just  set  oo  a 
hillock,  and  then  is  called  a  preses.  Now,  there  being  no  re- 
solutions to  be  proposed,  and  nothing  to  be  done,  why  thqr 
should  have  called  this  man  preses,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive.   However,  he  is  called  preses ;  and  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses 8ay*~indeed  they  all  say  (with  the  exception  of  one  per- 
son, who  says  that  he  was  not  elected  preses  till  after  the  Ad- 
dress was  read)  that  there  was  an  acclamation,  before  read- 
ing the  Address^  for  electing  him  preses.     You  hear  then 
^  the  paper  was  read."    Some  of  them  say  they  heard  the 
prisoner  say  a  few  words;  but  they  did  not  hear  what.  The 
crown  witnesses,  the  witnesses  who  were  the  most  forward 
in  giving  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  not  Mr 
Smith,  the  master  of  the  saw-yard,  not  one  of  them  can  tell 
you  one  word  that  this  man  said;  so  that  it  is  perfect  de- 
monstration^ that  what  he  said  was  not  in  the  way  of  an  ad- 
dress to  the  crowd  at  all,  or  a  speech  at  all,  but  it  was  some* 
thing  that  he  said  to  the  people  about  him,  whether  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  that  it  was  not  a 
speech  or  address  to  the  assembly,  is  demonstration.     We 
had  to-day  a  man  who  went  through  an  ordeal  which  very 
few  persons  could  stand,  a  cross-examination  of  considerable 
ability,  with  the  object  of  detecting  the  man,  if  he  was  iu 
error.     He  stood  the  examination  as  well,   I  think  you 
will  believe,  as  most  people  could  undergo  an  ordeal  of  the 
same  sort.     There  was  a  good  deal  of  observation  on  his 
not  having  heard  distinctly  the  words  of  the  ProclamatioD. 
The  other  witnesses  did  hear  part  of  the  words.     He  and 
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all  the  rest  of  them,  who  said  they  heard  Laing  make  a 
speechi  every  one  of  them^  without  exception ,  say  they  did 
not  hear  the  prisoner  at  all.  Some  say  they  heard  the  pri- 
soner say  a  few  words ;  none  of  them  knew  what  they  were 
about.  So  that,  where  they  heard  everything  that  was  said 
by  way  of  address  to  the  people,  some  more  perfectly,  some 
]es8  perfectly,  not  one  of  them  heard  what  this  prisoner  said. 
Then,  I  submit,  what  he  said  was  not  in  the  natmre.of  any 
Address  to  the  assembly. 

I  ought  to  mention  one  circumstance  to  you.— -One  man 
bai  said  there  were  persons  crossed  the  Oreen^of  whom  one 
WB8  Walker,  and  that  he  had  the  Address  in  his  hand.  We 
have  it  in  evidence,  that  Walker  was  the  person,  who  took 
down  this  Address  from  the  gate  of  the  church.   We  have 
it  in  evidence,  that  there  was  a  number  of  people  about  him 
at  that  part  of  the  Green,  and.  a  crowd  at  the  other  part  of 
die  Chreen.    Is  it  possible  that  the  prisoner  was  one  of  that 
par^  ?    I  do  not  know ;  but  I  do  not  care,  whether  he  was 
or  not.  Nobody  says  he  took  down  the  Address,  or  was  there 
attbe  time;  but  Smith  says,  that  the  prisoner  was  with 
Walker,  and  others^  when  they  crossed  the  Green.     This 
doci  not  alter  the  case  at  all.  Walker  took  down  and  read 
tbi  Address.    The  prisoner  and  other  persons  were  there, 
and  you  have  no  evidence  that  the  prisoner  did  any  one 
thing  more  than  the  others  did,  except  that  he  appeared  in 
the  front  of  the  ring,  and  they  could  not  be  all  in  front.  One 
man  says,  <<  he  was  shoved  in  the  middle^  or  side."    An. 
other,  «  he  was  in  the  middle,  or  side."  Anbther,  **  he  was 
in  the  middle,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  crowd."    He  does 
nothing— he  takes  no  lead— proposes  no  resolutions — does 
not^go  with  them  to  one  mill.    He  is  said  to  have  been  in 
the  rear  by  one  witness,  who  went  out  of  curiosity,  to  the 
Hagg  Mill.    You  have  no  evidence  that  he  took  any  part, 
except  his  own  evidence^  and  Stevenson's.    Stevenson  says, 
that,  when  the  crowd  had  desired  the  works  should  be  stop- 
pedf  and  they  were  going  away,  they  saw  a  man  at  the  win- 
dow ;  and  a  man  said,  *^  Take  him  from  the  window,  and 
the  crowd  will  go  away,"  a  recommendation  to  a  man  to  do 
that,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  making  the  crowd  retire, 
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and  leave  liim  in  peace.  That  is  the  whole  he  does  at  the 
Hagg  Mill  Then  they  make  an  attempt  to  prove  he  wis 
at  Cartside  Mill,  where  the  crowd  go  from  Hagg  MID; 
and  at  Cartside  MiU,  if  it  were  not  for  his  own  candid  de- 
claration,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  at  all.  Till  liii 
examination  was  read,  I  thought,  and  I  told  my  learned 
Friends,  they  have  not  proved  us  at  Cartside  Mill  at  all;  bat 
then  I  found  he  said  in  his  declaration  he  was  there.  I  op- 
posed the  reading  the  declaration,  on  principles  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  submit  to  the  Court  I  had  not  seen  the  de^ 
claration,  and  I  know  how  often  prisoners  commit  Uiem- 
selves  by  unguarded  expressions  in  their  declarations— ex- 
pressions which  may  appear  to  them  trivial^— >and  how  often 
those  collateral  facts,  being  proved,  cut  you  out  of  a  ddenoe 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  entire.  Therefore  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  resist,  by  all  means  I  thought  Ae 
law  afibrded  me,  the  reading  this  examination.  I  failed  in 
ity  and  the  examination  was  read ;  and  what  was  that  exir 
mination  ?  I  put  it  to  you  as  men  of  honour  and  consdeiice 
-—I  put  it  to  you^  if  any  one  of  you  had  been  asked  about 
your  conduct  on  any  occasion,  whether  you  could  hxn 
given  a  fairer,  or  more  candid  statement  ?  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  cause  being  tried  on  his  declaration.  I  admit  he 
was  at  those  two  places  where  they  shew  he  was.  I  admit 
he  was  at  this  place,  where  he  himself  has  given  evidence 
that  he  was.  How  long  was  he  there,  and  what  did  he  do? 
He  was  there,  and  he  left  the  crowd,  and  went  into  a  pnb- 
lick  house  till  the  crowd  left  the  mill. 

This  is  not  a  case  in  which  I  should  wish  to  make  obser- 
vations on  the  conduct  of  the  prosecution  ;  but  we  have  a 
mass  of  evidence  of  what  people  have  been  doing,  who  were 
arming  themselves  with  pikes.  We  have  evidence  of  this 
man  Cardie,  who  was  said  to  have  assembled  people  by 
night  to  provide  them  with  pikes^  and  of  persons  assembling 
to  purchase  them.  Has  this  any  connexion  with  us  ?  I  had 
almost  said,  could  it  be  introduced  here  for  any  purpose 
but  to  create  prejudice  ?  Do  you  believe,  or  does  any  man 
believe,  this  man  was  connected  with  anything  of  the  sort? 
There  is  not  the  least  surmise  of  it.     The  whole  that  this 
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man  is  connected  with,  I  have  detailed  to  you  ;  and,  how- 
ever extraordinary  it  may  appear  to  you,  now  that  we  have 
been  for  nearly  twenty-four  hours  engaged  in  this  trial,  the 
whole  evidence— >the  whole  that  is  proved— against  this  man, 
is  at  three  particular  places,  the  whole  of  which  they  might 
have  proved  in  half  an  hour.  Here  have  we  been  wading 
through  this  mass  of  evidence,  and  for  what  purpose  ?  To 
prove  that  this  unfortunate  man  was  in  the  morning,  at  ten 
c^docky  at  Mr  Houstonn's  mill,  where  he  made  use  of  one 
expression,  and  took  no  lead ;  that  he  was  at  the  meeting 
at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  School-green^  whence  he  says  that  he 
feUowed  the  crowd,  but  in  the  leading  of  which  he  took  no 
partf  to  a  mill,  where  he  said  nothing,  and  did  nothing ; 
thathe  went  from  that,  in  the  rear  of  them,  to  another  mill ; 
Md  then  went  into  a  whisky-shop,  and  drank  a  glass  of 
whisky. 

That  is  the  case.  Is  there  any  more  in  it  ?  Will  you, 
Oentlemen,  convict  a  man  of  High  Treason  upon  that  case  ? 
WiD  yoa  lay  your  hands  upon  your  hearts,  and  convict  this 
■■fortunate  man  of  High  Treason  on  that  case^  and  then 
go  home  to  sleep  ? 

Gentlemen,  I  said,  in  the  outset  of  this,  that,  if  this  un- 
happy  man  was  to  be  sacrificed,  it  was  to  a  construction  of 
hiw.  It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  participation,  which 
this  num  had  in  this  transaction,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  that, 
of  all  the  people  connected  with  it,  he  should  be  selected  as 
the  victim. 

Gtentlemen,  if  I  am  not  so  totally  deprived  of  the  use  of 
my  understanding  as  not  to  see  an  absurdity,  I  do  think 
that  I  have  stated  to  you  the  whole  of  this  case^  and  that  I 
have  given  you  the  view  which  you  yourselves  must  take  of 
it.  We  have  been  subjected  in  this  case^  as  all  persons  tried 
for  conspiracy  by  the  law  may  be  subjected,  to  be  carried 
through  a  multiplicity  of  evidence,  relating  to  one  man  and 
another,  with  whom  we  have  not  been  proved  to  be  con- 
nected. We  are  bound  to  suppose  that  the  prosecutor,  who 
drags  us  through  this  proof,  does  intend  to  connect  us  with 
all  and  every  one  of  those  persons  in  the  end ;  and,  if  he 
coold  have  proved  this  man  was  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
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with  Cardie — if  he  could  have  proved  this  man  was  engag^ 
in  a  conspiracy  with  the  persons  who  were  about  this  ma- 
nufacture of  pikes — ^if  he  could  have  shewn  that  we  were 
in  a  conspiracy  for  this  purpose,  then  the  evidence  of  what 
they  did,  would  have  been  evidence  that  must  have  a&cted 
us.  It  was  impossible,  therefore^  for  me  to  resist  it  Itwii 
impossible  for  the  Court,  if  I  had  intimated  any  intentioD 
or  desire  to  resist  it,  to  exclude  any  evidence  they  mij^ 
choose  to  give  regarding  any  man  in  the  county,  in  wbicb 
you  are  trying  this  cause,  or  out  of  the  county ;  because  it 
was  to  be  supposed  that  some  soft  of  conspiracy^  in  whidi 
these  persons  were  engaged  as  common  actors  with  bi^ 
would  be  proved.  I  put  it  to  you,  whether,  except  by  the 
connexion  with  the  ProcIamatioD,  there  being  a  particolar 
meeting  where  they  were  all  together,  where  this  man  was 
the  least  active  of  the  whole,  and  his  being  at  these  milk 
that  I  have  stated  to  you,  whether  these  are  not  the  only  con- 
nexions established  between  us  and  any  of  those  penxnis? 
Now,  Gentlemen,  it  may  be  in  point  of  strict  law-»I  do 
not  think  it  is^  and  I  will  shew  you  the  authority  on  whidi 
I  say  it  is  not  presently — but  it  may  be  in  point  of  strict 
law,  that^  for  what  was  done  by  the  crowd,  of  which  this 
man  was  one,  he  may  be  answerable.  I  can  understand 
that.  I  do  not  think  it  is  true,  and  I  will  shew  it  is  not  ge- 
nerally true ;  but  I  can  understand  it.  But  that,  because 
he  was  with  the  crowd  upon  Monday,  who  went  to  stop  a 
mill,  and  that  another  man  was  with  the  same  crowd,  and 
that  other  man  afterwards,  several  days,  it  might  have  been 
months,  afterwards^  was  engaged  in  an  overt  apt  of  Higfc 
Treason,  that  therefore  this  man  should  be  answerable  for  that 
act,  to  which  be  was  not  at  all  privy,.which  he  did  not  con- 
spire, and  knew  nothing  about,  is  what  I  do  not  understand; 
and,  therefore,  I  am  convinced  that  my  learned  and  right 
honourable  Friend  will  not  ask  of  you  to  take  into  your 
consideration  any  evidence  that  has  been  given  with  regard 
to  transactions  that  did  not  happen  at  those  three  milbj 
about  which  I  have  spoken  to  you.  This  poor  man  was  in 
Dumfries-shire  at  the  time  these  people  were  manufacturing 
these  pikes. 
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Mr  -Hbp^.— Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Mr  GrarU.'^I  think  so.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  in 
evidence  or  not— -it  is  of  no  consequencer 

NoWy  Gentlemen,  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  I  have 
gone  through  this  evidence  in  a  very  lame  and  imperfect 
manner ;  and  that  I  have  omitted  many  parts  of  it,'  which  I 
ought  to  have  stated  to  you,  and  many  observations,  with 
which  it  should  have  been  accompanied.  If  I  have  done  so» 
I  think  I  may  refer  myself  to  you,  not  for  my  personal  apo- 
logy,  which  is  of  very  little  importance,  even  to  myself,  in 
a  case  of  this  magnitude^  but  I  may  refer  to  you  for  the 
protection  of  this  unfortunate  individual;  and  that  you 
yourselves  will  make  up,  and  more  than  make  up,  any  de- 
ficiencies I  may  have  been  guilty  of. 

But,  before  I  leave  tlie  subject  altogether,  I  will  take  the 
liberty  of  reading  to  you  a  case,  since  we  have  been  talking 
of  cases  of  law^  and  of  judgments^  and  questions  on  matters 
of  evidence— -I  will  read  to  you  a  case,  to  shew  how  far  the 
tieing  present  in  an  assembly  engaged  in  the  levying  and 
carrying  on  of  war,  infers  a  participation  in  that  Treason. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  stated  to  you  by  my  learned 
Vriend  near  me,  in  his  excellent  address  to  you  in  the 
epening  of  the  case  to-day,  that  misprision  of  Treason  is 
one  thing,  and  Treason  is  another.  It  has  been  stated  to 
ytnif  and  most  truly^  that  a  person  being  present  at  a  trea* 
aonable  meetings  held  to  consult  on  any  sort  of  Treason,  the 
moat  frightful  that  you  like,  his  being  present  there^  hear- 
ing that  consultation,  waiting  to  hear  it  to  an  end,  is  no 
Treason — ^is  no  overt  act,  to  speak  correctly,  of  Treason. 
It  was  so  held  in  my  Lord  Russell's  case.  It  was  so  held,  if 
I  mistake  not,  in  Mr  Sydney^s  case.  I  know  there  are  seve- 
ral cases  in  which  it  has  been  so  held.  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  these  cases.  They  infer  that  the  party  was 
privy  to  the  Treason  ;  and,  if  he  concealed  it,  that  he  was 
giiilQr  of  a  much  lower  species  of  o£Pence,  called  misprinon 
of  Treason.  So  that  the  mere  being  present  at  any  con- 
mkation^  be  it  to  levy  war — ^be  it  to  depose  the  King— be  it 
to  murder  the  King^  (which,  I  think,  was  the  thing  charged 
against  Lord  Russell  and  Mr  Sydney,)  infers  nothing  but  a 
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misprision  of  Treason.  If  be  can  be  shewn  anteoedentljF  to 
have  known  wbat  the  consaltation  was  to  be  abaat,  and  to 
have  gone  there,  knowing  what  it  was  abont,  then  he  hst 
his  asHstance  to  the  consultation^  and  he  is  guilty  of  TVea- 
son.  This  may  be  inferred  from  many  circnmstanoesy  bjhii 
going  to  frequent  meetings,  and  otherwise;  but  his  merdjf 
being  there  is  nothing  but  misprinon  of  Treason.  In  Uw 
manner,  being  present  at  a  large  treasonable  meeting 
where  you  do  not  shew  the  p^erson  connected  with  the  Tnsp 
son,  and  knowing  their  objects  before.  And^  in  a  case  of 
Treason,  which  lasted  so  many  weeks^  as  you  bate  heard) 
there  must  have  been  a  long  train  of  evidence^  to  shew  the 
purposes  of  those  meetings.  But  the  being  present  at  a  higet 
meeting,  is  less  evidence  of  being  privy  to  the  Treason,  An 
the  being  with  four  or  five  gentlemen,  who,  it  is  natursl  to 
suppose,  coming  there,  knew  what  was  the  purpose  for  which 
they  met.  But  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  eveiy  man 
did  so  in  a  large  meeting. 

But  then  the  next  question  is,  against  what  persons,  and 
under  what  circumstances,  does  the  being  present  wiA  a 
party  engaged  in  waging  war  against  the  King,  infer  a  con- 
currence in  the  act.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  report  by  Chief 
Justice  Kelyng,  of  a  case  that  was  tried  in  the  SOth  year  of 
Charles  II.,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  that  of  certain  unfortunate 
young  men,  who  were  charged  with  pulling  down  brotbds 
generally.  There  was  a  question  there,  whether  it  was  lefy- 
ing  war  or  not ;  and  the  Jury  found  a  special  verdict,  qypt 
cable  to  the  case  of  each  of  the  prisoners ;  and  it  became  the 
duty  of  the  Court  to  pronounce  sentence  accordingly ;  which 
sentence,  in  that  case,  came  to  be  just  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  as  to  the  circumstances  which  were  sufiicieat  evi- 
dence to  infer  a  concurrence  in  acts  of  treasonable  riot, 
which,  I  think,  is  the  best  name  for  it 

The  Jury  found  several  special  verdicts.  The  first  wtf 
against  four  persons  of  the  names  of  Messenger,  Appktree, 
Beazley,  and  Greene.  Beazley  and  Messenger  were  found 
by  the  Judges  to  be  guilty,  upon  the  special  verdict  The 
case  of  Greene  was  this.  They  found  first,  <<  that  a  gnat 
number  of  persons,  to  the  number  mentioned  in  the  indict- 
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menty  nwe  asflembled  in  East  Smithfleld  and  Moorfields, 
in  the  county  tit  MiddlescfX^  with  the  anna  mentioned  in  the 
indictment;^  a  general  finding,  that  made  it  Treason  in 
aS  the  perdona  there  assembled,  that  were  actively  enga- 
gied.  And  then  thqr  founds  '<  that  the  said  William  Greene 
Waa  among  them,  casting  up  his  cop  and  hallooing,  with  a 
itnff  in  his  hand ;  and  that,  whilst  he  was  amongst  them,  he 
mui  knocked  down  by  a  party  of  the  Eing^s  soldiers  that  came 
to  auppress  them,  and  was  Uien  taken.^  They  had  found  be- 
ftfie,  upon  the  case  of  the  other,  <^  that  Beazley  led  them, 
and  was  called  their  Captain ;  and  had  in  his  hsaad  a  naked 
•word,  which  he  brandished  cyrer  his  head ;  and  that  Mes- 
SBi^ar  had  a  piece  of  green  apron  on  a  staff,  which  he  flou- 
xisited  as  colours  in  the  bead  of  the  company.  The  Court 
ioond  Beazley  and  Messenger  guilty  upon  that  ver(]^ct,  ci 
levying  war«  Then  the  jury  found,  **  that  William  Greene 
was  among  them,  casting  up  his  cap  and  hallooing,  with  a 
Staff  in  his  hand ;  and  that  whilst  be  was  amongst  them,  he 
was  knocked  down  by  a  party  of  the  King's  soldiers  that 
eame  to  suppress  tbem^  and  was  th^i  taken.^'  All  the 
Jodgts  of  England  determined  that  thai  did  not  conatitute 
kim  a  party  to  ihat  Treason^ 

Then  the  jnry  found,  with  regard  i6  another  many  Bedle^ 
^  That  Bedle  was  there ;  and  being  pursued  by  one  of  the 
King^s  soldiers^  called  out  to  the  rest  of  the  company  to  Soot 
abont  and  not  to  leave  him/'  Thai  man  waa  found  not  to 
^g^^^  of  anything  ihat  rendered  him  apartytothat  Trea^ 
asiiy  by  all  the  Judges  of  England. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  there  wai  a  man  of  the  name  of  Ap- 
pkHnee,  whose  case  was  stronger.  The  jury  founds  *^  That 
tJba  said  Af^letree  was  amongst  them  both  days/'-.-fiit 
ifce  not  continned  for  two  days^**  and  was  the  first  that 
itrack  at  Peverell,  the  constable-^and  was  amongst  thera 
at  BnrUngfaam's  house  on  Saffron  Hill,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  and  pulled  part  of  the  hoase  down^  nd  the  next 
baoae  to  it;  and  struck  i^  one  that  admonished  him  to  be 
qoiet''  There  were  deven  Judges  that  tried  the  case ;  and 
fif^  Judges  thought  that  man  not  guilty ;  the  other  sfai 
tbooght  he  was  gatky.  My  Lord  Hale  was  in  the  minority. 
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and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Kelyng^  who  was  in  the  niftjority, 
stated  the  diflference  of  opinloni  and  the  man  was  pardcmed* 
The  like  was  with  Latimer— they  found  that  Latimor  wu 
amongst  them^  and  active^  with  a  view  to  break  open  pri- 
sons, besides  the  description  of  houses  which  I  have  moi- 
tioned  to  you*  It  was  one  of  the  charges  against  them,  tbst 
it  was  a  war  to  break  open  all  prisons ;  five  of  the  Jad|^ 
thought  the  circumstances  against  him  were  not  sufficient, 
as  they  appeared  on  the  verdict,  to  convict  him  of  an  se- 
cession to  that  Treason^  and  he  also  was  pardoned  by  die 
King*  **  As  to  Appletree,  in  the  first  special  verdict^  and  « 
to  Latimer,  in  the  third  special  verdict,  there  was  difference 
in  opinion  amongst  us,  whether  the  verdict  was  sufficiendf 
found  against  them,  to  judge  it  High  Treason  or  not.  Foi^  ^ 
besides  the  Chief  Baron,  who  was  against  all,  my  brothen 
Atkyns,  Tyrell,  Windham,  and  Wylde,  held  that  the  ver- 
dict was  not  sufficient  against  these  two,  for  to  give  juig^ 
ment  that  they  were  guilty  of  Treason ;  because  they  uSA 
it  was  not  expressly  found  that  they  were  aiding  and  as- 
sisting ;  and  then,  as  I  have  mentioned^  as  to  Bedle  snd 
Greene,  we  all  agreed  that  the  verdict  was  not  full  enough 
against  them."  One  of  the  Judges  was  at  that  time  Keeper 
of  the  Seals,  and  could  not  attend ;  there  were  only  eleven. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  if  that  was — I  will  not  say  only  law— 
but  if  that  was  justice  in  that  case^  I  desire  to  ask  you,  whe- 
ther any  case  of  accession  to  this  riot,  give  it  v^hat  name 
you  will,  is  made  out  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  half 
so  strong  as  the  cases  of  these  two  persons^  who,  all  the 
Judges  of  England  declared,  ought  not  to  be  convicted  up- 
on evidence  such  as  was  disclosed  by  that  q)ecial  verdict?— 
if  it  was  one-twentieth  part  as  strong  as  the  case  of  those 
persons,  about  whose  conviction  the  Judges  were  as  nearly 
equally  divided  as  they  could  be,  and  in  whose  case^  on  that 
division,  it  was  thought  necessary  by  the  Crown  to  pardon? 

Gentlemen,  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  upon  this  ques- 
tion. If  you  could  receive  from  me  any  apology  for  trespass- 
ing on  your  time,  in  a  case  so  interesting  as  the  present,  I 
should  make  to  you  an  apology  for  having  so  done.  One 
apology  I  do  owe  lo  ^ou^atvd  to  the  unfortunate  man  at  the 
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bar,  that  perhaps  the  very  circumstance  of  my  anxiety  not 
to  omit  anything  that  I  thought  might  be  useful  to  his  de- 
fence, has  obliged  me  to  detain  you  too  long  for  your  oon- 
yenienoe  andoomfort^that  you  will  not  mind-— but  per- 
haps too  long  to  be  dear  and  distinct  in  my  statement  of  his 
ease.  If  I  have  shewn  you  that,  be  the  case  what  it  might,  if 
connected  with  an  antecedent  conspiracy,  directed  to  some 
particular  publick  object — directed  to  the  purpose  of  depo* 
sing  the  King — directed  to  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
King  to  change  his  measures  and  counsels — directed  to 
some  objects  of  the  nature  of  those  described  in  the  overt 
sets— -if  he  could  be  connected  with  any  conspiracy  fbr 
those  purposes — ^if  he  could  have  been  shewn  at  any  con- 
saltation  for  those  purposes — some  of  those  acts,  however 
sHght^  migh^  be  held  sufficient  evidence  of  such  intention,  if 
they  had  been  connected  with  former  conspiracies,  and 
declarations  of  intention — if,  whatever  might  have  been 
your  opinion  then,  and,  I  think,  then  it  would  have  been 
bard  to  find  a  verdict  against  him,  I  have  shewn  you  that 
there  is  no  such  connexion  with  such  conspiracy  proved  , 
here— under  these  circumstances,  I  submit,  with  great  con- 
^ence,  you  will  not  return  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  him. 
I  will  allude  to  his  character  only  in  this  way.     He  was 
a  soldier  in  the  army.  He  was  a  faithful  soldier.  His  compa- 
nion who  served  with  him,  a  seijeant,  who  was  put  into  the 
boKy  and  whom  I  would  rather  put  into  the  box  than  one  of 
his  officers,  because  he  knew  him  better,  says,  in  his  lan- 
guage, a  little  enthusiastically  perhaps,  he  would  have  been 
an  ornament  to  the  service.  He  says  he  left  the  army  from 
being  threatened  with  a  disorder  of  a  consumptive  nature  in 
his  chest ;  that  he  was  discharged  on  that  account ;  and  the 
oommanding  officer  testified  he  had  all  along  his  approba- 
tion. I  have  brought  evidence,  for  two  years,  of  his  being  a 
peaceable  person ;  and  then,  if  you  find  him,  by  some  fatal- 
ity or  accident— if  you  find  him  of  a  sudden,  for  a  short 
tiine,  in  an  assembly  with  persons,  with  whom  be  had  better 
not  have  associated— if  you  find  him  in  an  assembly  there, 
for  the  first  time,  with  persons  of  that  description — if  you 
find  him  in  a  peaceable  meeting,  and  taking  no  active  part 
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in  the  ooncem— 4f  you  find  him  no  ringkideiw^  joa 
find  him  no  organizer  of  thcn»*«if  yon  find  him  no  penon 
ezerdung  his  voice  or  anm  in  forwarding  their  lot^tdy 
whatever  it  might  be^— I  then  adt  of  you  to  give  him  dw 
benefil«  aa  matter  of  evidcaee^  of  the  diaracter  I  have  iaid 
before  yoa ;  and  I  ask  yon,  whether  yon  will  infinr^  firam  kii 
casual  presence  at  these  meetings,  the  detestable  dengDs  is. 
pnted  to  him. 

Gentlemen,  I  leave  his  case,  with  these  obeervatioa^in 
your  hands.  I  hope  and  trust  that  you  vrill  give  him  dn 
benefit  of  every  fiur  doubt  you  oitertain,  if  yon  should  eotar- 
tain  a  doubt;  and  I  feel  certain,  that  in  the  result  yourv» 
diet  will  be  Not  Ouil^. 


REPLY. 

LORD  ADVOCATE. 

May  it  please  your  Lordship-Gentlemen  of  the  Jaiyr* 
I  should,  with  much  sincerity,  rejoice  if  the  form  esta- 
blished by  the  practice  of  England,  of  the  Crowo  reptying 
to  the  statement  of  the  prisoner,  could  with  any  proprie^ 
be  dispensed  with ;  and  that  I  could  relieve  you  from  the 
necesaary  trouble  and  fatigue  of  listening  to  the  staletimrt 
which  my  duty  now  compels  me  to  make.  So  much,  bov- 
ever,  has  been  so  ably  stated  by  my  honourable  and  learned 
Friend  who  has  just  now  sat  down,  that  I  should  fi^  I  ne 
glected  the  public  duQr  I  owe  if  T  did  not  submit  to  yoa  a 
few  observations  on  the  present  case.  These  observatiov 
certainly  shall  be  curtailed  as  much  as  it  is  in  my  power, 
because  I  am  quite  aware  how  greatly  exhausted  you  mint 
be,  and  that  however  much  you  may  fed  it  your  du^  to  lis- 
ten to  an  argument  on  the  part  of  a  prisoner,  in  a  capital 
offence,  I  cannot  expect  the  same  attention  to  a  reply  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown.  Of  all  the  points  in  this  caae^  I  regret 
most  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  once  more  adverting  to 
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the  law  uppn  tbe  subject,  because  you  have  heard  so  much 
upon  that  head  this  evenings  that  it  must  be  extremely  irk>- 
aome  and  uupleaiaot  to  you  to  have  it  agaio  brought  to  your 
cooftideratioiL  At  the  same  time^  it  is  impossible  that  I  can 
.entirdy  pass  over  this  part  of  the  case  without  notice. 

GentlemeDy  you  axe  akeady  aware,  fixmi  the  statement  of 
mj  honouioble  Friend  the  Sc^citor  General,  that  by  the 
tnaty  of  Union  between  the  kingdoms,  the  law  of  Treason 
was  made  the  same  in  both  ends  of  the  island;  and  that  law 
ii  necessarily  a  statute  law.  The  law  of  Treason,  in  every 
country,  must  be  so,  because  the  governments  of  countries 
vary,  and  Treason  must  be  made  to  suit  the  particular  go- 
vernment to  which  it  is  applicable.  You  have  heard  suflEU 
ciently  often,  that  this  statute  law  is  to  be  found  in  an  an- 
cioit  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  mign  of  Edward  III.,  and  in 
a  more  recent  Act  passed  in  the  36th  year  of  his  late  Majes- 
ty. Gentlemen,  both  these  Acts  proceed  upon  the  principle 
that  intentioD  constitutes  the  crime.  In  all  offences  intenticH^ 
linrais  a  most  material  ingredient ;  but  something  more  than 
proof  of  intention  is  required  in  common  crimes.  Thus  in 
murder,  however  decided  the  intention  to  kill  may  appear, 
yet,  if  the  individual  injured  survives,  this  is  not  murder. 
However  dear  it  may  be  that  a  man  intends  to  steal,  yet,  if 
notUng  dbould  be  taken,  this  is  not  theft.  In  the  law  of 
Tmason,  the  case  is  different,  and  necessarily  so,  because  ijt 
will  readily  occur  to  you,  that  if  Treason  was  not  held  oom- 
plete  undl  the  crime  had  succeeded,  there  hardly  could  he  a 
case  of  Treason,  because,  in  general,  when  Treason  sucr 
oaads,  you  are  aware  that  it  ceases  to  be  Treason  upon  tbe 
|MNCt  of  those  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  seeing  they  become 
the  julers  of  the  country.  It  is  therefore  the  intention  that 
cvMSStitutes  the  crime  of  Treason. 

The  law,  however,  could  not  be  fraught  with  such  injufr* 
tioa,  as  to  hold  a  man  guilty  of  a  crime  from  mere  intention, 
HiUeas  that  such  intention  discovered  itself  in  a  way  that 
OQAild  be  completely  cognizable :  and  accordingly  the  Act 
requires,  that  this  intention  sh§U  be  made  manifest  by  open 
daed,  to  tbe  satisfacticHi  of  people  of  the  prisoner's  loondition  ; 
ami  these  deeds  arc  termed  the  ov^ri  acts,  by  the  fxooi  of 
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wfaidi  the  real  intention  of  the  mtaa^B  mind  is  prored,  and  his 
guilt  decided. 

The  indictment  now  before,  you  oontaina  four  different 
oonnts ;  the  two  first  founded  upon  the  statute  of  Edwnd 
III.,  charging  this  indiTidual,  in  the  first  count,  with  0001^- 
passing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King;  and,  in  tbe 
second,  with  levying  war.  The  other  two  counts  are  fomid- 
ed  on  the  statute  of  the  86th  of  the  late  King,  whidi  de> 
dares,  that  the  intention  to  depose  the  King,  and  force  ham 
to  change  his  measures,  or  to  levy  war,  shall  be  likewise  soU 
of  Treason. 

I  am  satisfied  it  will  be  enough  for  me  to  lay  before  joo 
the  Act  of  tbe  86th  of  the  King,  and  to  ask  you  for  a  ver- 
dict against  this  individual,  upon  the  count  which  says,  that 
this  person  was  one  of  a  number  who  conspired  to  levy  war 
against  the  King ;  but  so  much  has  been  stated  by  my  ho- 
nourable Friend  who  has  just  sat  down,  as  to  its  being  re- 
quisite, before  convicting  an  individual  of  compassii^  the 
death  of  the  King,  to  prove  a  direct  intention  against  the 
King's  person-— that  I  must  very  shortly  endeavour  to  show 
you  that  that  is  contrary  to  every  legal  authority,  without 
exception,  in  the  whole  law  of  England. 

But  let  me  inquire  what  the  real  charge  is  that  is  exhibit- 
ed against  this  individual,  because  this  point,  as  it  appean 
to  me,  has  not  been  sufficiently  brought  under  your  notice. 

Tbe  foundation  of  the  charge  exhibited  against  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar,  is  the  Address  which  is  contained  in  this  in- 
dictment. We  assert  that  this  person  did  make  this  Address 
his  own,  and  did,  by  certain  indisputable,  clear,  and  positive 
acts,  do  all  in  his  power  in  order  to  promote  and  aid  its  real 
purpose.  This  Proclamation  sets  out  with  stating  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  conspirators  who  framed  it ;  and  it  matters  not 
to  me  of  what  number  this  conspiracy  consisted,  or  whether 
the  person  was,  or  was  not,  its  author ;  it  is  enough  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy,  and  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  became  a 
party  to  this  conspiracy,  whereby  he  made  himself  answer- 
able for  everything  connected  with  it. 

To  prove  that  I  do  not  state  this  matter  loosely,  I  shall 
beg  leave  to  read  to  you  a  part  of  the  charge  of  a  very  emi- 
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nent  Judge,  Mr  Justice  Bayley,  to  the  Grand  Jury,  in  the 
case  of  the  King  v.  Watson.  «  He  who  plans  the  thing,  or 
who  devises  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  effected,  or  draws 
in  others  to  cooperate,  or  does  any  other  act  preparatory  to 
the  execution  of  the  thing  proposed,  is  as  much  a  principal  as 
'  he  who  executes  that  thing ;  and  provided  a  man  once  comes 
'into  the  common  purpose  and  design,  every  previous  act, 
'with  a  view  to  that  purpose  and  de»gn,  and  every  subsequent 
act,  is  as  much  his  act  as  if  he  had  done  it  himself.  If,  there- 
fore^  Gentlemen,  you  are  satisfied  that  any  of  these  persons 
concurred  in  planning  the  thing — concurred  in  inciting  others 
to  engage  in  it,  or  engaged  in  it  at  a  subsequent  period,  after 
it  had  been  planned  and  devised  by  others,  but  came  into  it 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  provided  you  shall 
find  that  they  all  had  the  same  common  purpose  and  design 
«^no  matter  when  any  one  person  entered  into  that  common 
purpose — every  one  who  did  enter  into  it,  is,  in  law,  a  party 
to  every  act  which  had  been  before  done  by  the  others,  and 
a  party  to  every  act  which  might  be  afterwards  done  by  any 
of  the  others ;  and,  therefore,  what  you  will  have  to  connder 
vrith  reference  to  each  person,  will  be  this,  Did  such  person,  at 
mnj  period  of  time,  join  in  this  common  purpose  P  if  he  did, 
whether  he  were  present  at  the  time  when  the  rising  took  place 
or  not ;  if  he  were  party  to  the  common  purpose,  that  will 
make  him  equally  guilty  as  if  he  had  been  actually  present 
at  every  one  of  the  acts  and  deliberations  which  will  be 
brought  under  your  consideration.^ 

Now,  such  being  the  law,  and  such,  indeed,  bdng  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  matter,  let  us  look  to  the  terms  of  this  docu- 
ment, to  which  I  shall  prove  to  your  satisfaction  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  made  himself  accessory.  <<  Roused  from  that  torpid 
state  in  which  we  have  been  sunk  for  so  many  years,  we  are  at 
length  compelled,  from  the  extremity  of  our  sufferings,  and 
the  contempt  heaped  upon  our  petitions  for  redress,  to  assert 
our  rights  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  and  proclaim  to  the  world 
the  real  motives  which  (if  not  misrepresented  by  designing 
men,  would  have  united  all  ranks)  have  reduced  us  to  take 
up  arms  for  the  redress  of  our  common  grievances.*"  Here  is 
a  declaration  of  their  determination  to  take  up  arms,  *'  Our 
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principles  are  few,  and  founded  od  the  basis  of  our  Constitu- 
tion,  whidb  was  purchased  with  the  dearest  blood  of  our  aa^ 
oestors,  and  whicli  we  swear  to  transmit  to  posterity  unsul- 
lied, or  perish  in  the  attempt.^    Then  it  goes  on  to  reoam- 
mend  to  the  soldierS)  to  turn  their  eyes  towards  Spain,  and 
then  states :  '*  Owing  to  the  misrepresentations  which  hate 
gone  abroad  with  regard  to  our  intentions,  we  think  it  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  declare  inviolable  all  public  and  pd- 
▼ate  property  ;  and  we  hereby  call  upon  all  Jflstioes  of  die 
Peace,  and  all  others,  to  suppress  pillage  and  plunder  of  eveiy 
description,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  those  guilty  of  sudi 
offences,  that  they  may  receive  that  punishment  which  sudia 
violation  of  justice  demands.^    Here,  you  see,  is  a  GUwen- 
ment  calling  upon  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  other  per- 
sons, to  aid  and  assbt  in  their  project  Then  follows  what  it 
enj(»ns  and  orders  parties  to  do :  ^^  In  the  present  state  of  sf- 
fisurs,  and  duringthe  continuation  of  so  momentous  a  struggle^ 
we  earnestly  request  of  aU  to  desist  fixmi  their  labour  £rom  sad 
after  this  day  the  first  of  April,  and  attend  wholly  to  thereoo- 
very  of  their  rights,  and  consider  it  as  the  duty  of  every  nmi 
not  to  recommence,  until  he  is  in  possession  of  those  rigbts, 
which  distinguish  the  freeman  from  the  slave — ^that  of  giving 
consent  to  the  laws  by  which  he  is  to  be  governed :  we  theie- 
fbre  recommend  to  the  proprietors  of  public  works,  and  sli 
others,  to  stop  the  one,  and  shut  up  the  other,  until  cnrder  be 
restored,  as  we  will  be  accountable  for  no  damages  which  may 
be  sustained,  and  which,  after  this  public  intunation,  they 
can  have  no  claim  to :  And  we  hereby  give  notice  to  all  those 
who  shall  be  found  carrying  arms  against  those  who  ioteod 
to  regenerate  their  country,  and  restore  its  inhabitants  to  thar 
native  dignity,  we  shall  consider  them  as  traitors  to  their 
country,  and  enemies  to  their  King,  and  treat  them  as  sudi 
accordingly ;""  and  it  bears  to  be  signed,  *^  By  order  of  the 
Committee  of  Organization  for  forming  a  Provisional  Go- 
vernment'' 

Now,  Grentlemen,  I  submit  to  you,  upon  the  face  of  that 
document,  that  this  is  a  treasonable  Proclamation,  if  ever 
Treason  was  found  contained  in  the  bounds  of  any  docu* 
ment  whatever-— its  purpose  is  avowed  Treason— dt  reooni- 
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mends  the  adoptiop  of  measures  contrary  to  what  the  hiw 
or  Constitution  of  this  country  can  authorize ;  it  holds  out 
terror  to  the  subjects  of  this  country,  treating  every  good 
subject  as  a  traitor,  and  threatening  him  with  the  pains  of 
Treason  if  he  does  his  duty. 

-  N0W9  if,  in  support  of  these  measures,  I  shall  satisfy  you 
that  a  rising  took  place — ^that  such  things  were  done,  as 
dearly  shewed  an  intention  to  follow  it  out,  and  to  make  war 
in  the  sense  of  the  law,  though  no  war  was  levied,  I  shall 
humbly  contend,  I  have  made  out  a  sufficient  claim  to  en- 
title me  to  your  verdict.  Such  a  conspiracy  as  I  have  now 
described  is  very  di£Perent  from  the  conspiracy  which  my 
honourable  and  learned  Friend  alluded  to,  widi.  respect  to 
the  destruction  of  all  enclosures,  or  the  accomplishment  of 
any  other  general  purpose.  Such  is  not  the  nature  of  the 
Treason  on  which  my  case  rests ;  it  is  not  connected  with 
those  constructive  matters  of  all  churches,  or  all  enclosures; 
it  applies  directly  to  a  war  against  the  King^s  person— 4x>  a 
war  against  the  Government  of  this  country-Higainst  the 
Majesty  of  the  King— against  everything  in  the  Constitution 
that  we  value  and  revere— that  is  the  species  of  levying  war, 
and  not  the  constructive  one  my  learned  Friend  stated  to 
you ;  and  though  I  think  his  argument  was  wrong,  I  am  not 
about  to  enter  into  it;  but  I  say  that  that  argument  does 
not  touch  this  case,  which,  ex  concessis  of  himself,  amounts 
to  a  compassing  of  the  death  of  the  King. 

Gentlemen,  that  such  compassing  is  not  confined  to  the 
person  of  the  King,  is  proved,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  sta- 
tute itself.  Secondly,  my  Lord  Coke,  to  whom  my  learned 
Friend  paid  so  much  compliment,  and  on  whom  he  relied, 
•tates  all  the  different  Treasons,  and  then  says,— *^ -It  is  to 
be  understood,  that  in  the  cases  above  rehearsed,  that  ought 
to  be  adjudged  Treason  which  extends  to  our  Lord  the 
King,  and  his  royal  Majesty;^^  here  showing  that  there 
are  two  different  characters  in  which  the  King  is  to  be  ooA- 
m  aadered— that  he  is  the  King  personally,  against  whose  lifb 
any  act  is  Treason ;  but  he  is  the  third  estate  <^  Parliament 
— he  is  the  executive,  on  which  all  the  other  branches  depend; 
and  any  attack  upon  him  in  that  capacity— pony  attempt  on 
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the  legisUtive,  of  which  he  compotes  a  part,  is  an  attack  on 
the  Kingf 9  Majesty,  and,  as  such,  is  Treason  by  the  law ;  and 
Lord  Coke,  in  a  passage  immediately  afterwards,  says,  ^  If 
any  levy  war— 4o  expulse  strangers— -to  deliver  men  out  of 
prisons — ^to  remove  counsellors,  or  agunst  any  statute,  or  to 
any  other  end,  pretending  reformation  of  their  own  heads, 
without  warrant,  this  is  levjdng  oi  war  against  the  Sang,  be- 
cause they  take  upon  them  royal  authority,  which  is  againit 
the  King.'*'  Thus  does  my  Lork  Coke  lay  down  the  law  on 
the  subject,  in  as  express  terms  as  can  be. 

The  same  is  stated  by  Lord  Hale,  whom  my  learned 
Friend  also  relied  on,  who  says,  **  Though  the  conspiraqr 
be  not  immediately,  and  directly,  and  expressly,  the  death 
of  the  King ;  but  the  conspiracy  is  of  something,  that  in  all 
probability  must  induce  it,  and  the  overt  act  is  of  suck  a 
thing  as  must  induce  it,  this  is  an  overt  act  to  prove  the  com- 
passing of  the  King^s  death,  which  will  be  better  explained 
by  the  instances  themselves  C*  and  the  same  author,  in  a  mb- 
sequent  passage,  says,  ^^  An  assembly  to  levy  war  against 
the  King,  either  to  depose,  or  restrain,  or  enforce  him  to 
any  act,  or  to  come  to  his  presence,  to  remove  his  counsd- 
lors  or  ministers,  or  to  fight  against  the  King^s  lieutenaDt, 
or  military  commissionate  officers,  is  an  overt  act,  proving 
the  compassing  of  the  death  of  the  King  ;*"  any  attack  upon 
his  officers,  is  compassing  his  individual  death. 

The  last  authority  upon  this  subject  which  I  shall  men- 
tion, is  the  charge  of  Mr  Justice  Dallas,  in  the  late  case  of 
Thistlewood ;  he  says,  ^'  With  respect  to  the  remaining 
count,  that  of  conspiring  to  put  the  King  to  death,  I  would 
state*  to  you,  if  it  were  necessary,  that  it  is  not  requisite,  in 
order  to  support  a  charge  of  such  a  description,  that  any 
blow  should  be  actually  aimed,  or  intended  to  be  aimed,  at 
the  royal  person,  or  that  the  natural  life  of  the  King  should 
be  the  direct  object  of  those  who  enter  into  a  conspiracy  of 
such  description.  It  is  enough  that  measures  are  meditated 
likely  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  government ;  the  effect 
and  tendency  of  which  would  be,  as  a  natural  and  probable 
consequence,  the  death  of  the  King.** 

There  is  still  a  more  recent  authority,  and  one  which  I 
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quote  with  the  greater  freedom,  that  the  learned  Judge  is  not 
here  present,  but  to  which  the  Jury  will  give  great  attention, 
— the  charge  of  the  Lord  President  to  the  Grand  Jury  under 
this  commisnon.  His  Lordship  stated,  that  *^  A  mere  con- 
spiracy to  levy  war  when  no  war  has  been  actually  raised, 
cannot  be  charged  as  a  levying  of  war;  but  it  may  be 
charged,  and  has  always  been  sustained,  as  an  overt  act,  to 
prove  the  compassing  and  imagining  the  King''s  death ;  for 
no  man  can  conspire  to  levy  war  agunst  the  King,  without 
distinctly  having  the  death  of  the  King  in  his  imagination, 
as  the  probable,  I  may  almost  say,  as  the  necessary,  result  of 
that  conspiracy,  if  successful ;  for  when  subjects  conspire  to 
makjB  war  on  their  King,  and  prove  successful,  they  may  be 
laid  to  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  putting  him  to  death  for 
self-preservation ;  for  they  never  could  believe  that  the  King 
would  forgive  them.  Such,  accordingly,  has  been  the  re- 
sult in  every  instance  of  successful  rebellion  in  this  country, 
as  in  the  cases  of  Edward  IL,  Richard  II.,  Henry  VI.,  and 
Charles  I." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  on  these  authorities  I  submit  to  you 
that  that  general  and  broad  proposition  that  was  kud  down 
unqualifiedly  by  my  honourable  and  learned  Friend,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  prove  there  was  an  intention  to  aim  the  blow 
at  the  royal  person,  is  not  well  founded ;  and  so  revolting  to 
every  person  acquainted  with  the  subject  was  that  propor- 
tion, that  even  the  Bench  thought  it  necessary  to  interfere. 

Mr  Grcmt.^^1  beg  your  pardon ;  I  did  not  put  it  as  a  pro- 
poaition. 

Lord  Advocate.^'It  appeared  to  me  that  what  led  to  the 
interference  of  one  of  the  judges,  was  my  learned  friend's 
stating  in  the  most  unqualified  terms  the  proportion  which 
I  have  thus  expounded,  and  your  recollection  will  enable 
you  to  decide  which  of  us  is  correct. 

Gentlemen,  without  detaining  you  upon  this  subject  fur- 
ther, I  submit  to  you,  that  if  it  shall  appear  upon  evidence 
that  the  individual  at  the  bar  was  guilty  of  aiding  and  assist- 
ing in  such  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  as  that  I  have  stated, 
this  is  compassing  the  death  of  the  King  under  the  first 
count ;  and  upon  that  I  should  be  entitled  to  a  verdict. 
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Bdt  the  counts  on  which  we  mote  particuhurly  look  lor  a 
verdict  at  your  hands,  are  founded  on  the  9Mi  George  III. 
My  learned  Friend  read  to  yon  part  of  the  preamble  of  that 
statute,  but  he  stopped  at  the  part  which  I  think  material ; 
I  shall,  tberefbre,  with  your  pennisnon,  read  the  whcde  of  the 
preamble  of  that  statute. — *<  We,  your  Majesty^a  most  dati- 
fill  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Lords  Spritual  and  Teraponl, 
and  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  duly  considering  the  daring  outrages  offered  to 
your  Majesty's  most  sacred  person'**—- (this  act  passed  at  s 
time  when  there  was  an  attack  upon  the  King's  person  in  go- 
ing to  Parliament) — "  in  your  passage  to  and  from  your 
Parliament  at  the  opening  of  this  present  sesrion,  and  aho 
the  continued  attempts  of  wicked  and  evil-disposed  persoDi 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  this  your  Majesty'^s  kingdom, 
particularly  by  the  multitude  of  seditious  pamphlets  and 
qieeches,  daily  printed,  published,  and  dispersed  with  unre- 
mitted industry,  and  with  a  transcendant  boldness,  in  coo- 
tempt  of  your  Majesty's  royal  person  and  dignity,  and  tend- 
ing to  the  overthrow  of  the  laws,  government,  and  happy 
constitution  of  these  realms — ^have  judged  that  it  is  become 
necessary  to  provide  a  further  remedy  against  all  such  trea- 
sonable and  seditious  practices  and  attempts.   We,  therefore, 
calling  to  mind  the  good  and  wholesome  provisions  which 
have  at  different  times  been  made  by  the  wisdom  of  Parfia- 
ment  for  the  averting  such  dangers,  and  more  especially  for 
the  security  and  preservation  of  the  persons  of  the  Soverdgns 
of  these  realms,  do  most  humbly  beseech  your  Majesty  that 
it  may  be  enacted,  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  ex- 
cellent Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  pre- 
sent Parliament  assembled,  that  if  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  after  the  day  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  during 
the  natural  life  of  the  King" — and  this  provision  was  af- 
terwards made  permanent — "  shall,  in  the  realm  or  with- 
out, compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend  death  or 
destruction,  or  any  bodily  harm  tending  to  death  or  destruc- 
tion, maim  or  wounding,  imprisonment  or  restraint,  of  the 
person  of  the  same,  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King,  his  heirs 
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and  successors^  or  to  deprive  or  depose  him  or  them  from 
the  style,  honour,  or  kingly  name  of  the  hnperial  crown  of 
this  realm,  or  of  any  others  ^  his  Majesty^s  dominions  or 
countries,  or  to  levy  war  against  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  within  this  realm,  in  order  by  force  or  oonstnunt 
to  compel  him  or  them  to  change  his  or  their  measures  or 
counsels,  or  in  order  to  put  any  force  or  constraint  upon,  or 
to  intimidate  or  overawe,  both  Houses,  or  either  House  of 
Parliament,  or  to  move  or  stir  any  fordgner  or  stranger  with 
fbroa  tQ  invade  this  realm,  or  any  other  his  Majesty'^s  domi- 
nioDS,  or  countries  under  the  obdsance  of  his  Majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors ;  and  such  compassings,  imaginations, 
inventions,  devices,  or  intentions,  or  any  of  them,  shall  ex- 
press, utter,  or  declare,  by  publishing  any  printing  or  wri- 
ting, or  by  any  overt  act  or  deed ;  being  legally  convicted 
thereof  upon  the  oaths  of  two  lawful  and  credible  witnesses, 
upbn  trial,  or  otherwise  convicted  or  attainted  by  due  course 
of  law,  then  every  such  person  and  persons,  so  as  aforesaid 
oflbodiiig,  shall  be  deemed,  declared,  and  adjudged,  to  be  a 
tmtor  and  traitors,  and  shall  suffer  pains  of  death,  and  also 
■lose  and  forfeit,  as  in  cases  of  High  Treason.*"  Now,  Gren- 
demen,  that  is  the  Act  of  Parliament  on  which  these  remain- 
ing counts  are  founded.  It  makes  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war 
a  substantive  treason,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  merely  an 
ofvert  act  of  compassing  the  death  of  the  King. 

Now,  my  learned  Friends  are  not  much  at  variance  with  us 
about  what  is  a  levying  of  war.  It  is  not  necessary  there 
ihould  be  a  regular  army  ;  a  rising- of  persons  in  number 
jenough  to  intimidate,  and  with  such  arms  as  they  can  obtain, 
is  sufficient  lev3dng  of  war.  I  shall  read  the  explanation  of 
thia  statute  fix>m  the  highest  authority  I  can  offer  you,  name- 
Ijy  that  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Abbott,  in  the  late  case  of 
Thistlewood,  which  was  founded  expressly  upon  this  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  verdicts  were  returned  against  the  accused 
in  avery  case.  *'  It  may  be  prc^r  for  me  to  mention  to 
jaOf  Gtentkmen,  that  before  the  passing  of  the  late  statute, 
it  had  been  settled  by  several  cases  actually  in  judgment,  and 
by  the  opinions  of  the  text-writers  on  this  brandi  of  the  law, 
that  all  attempts  to  depose  the  King  from  his  royal  state  and 
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title,  to  restrain  his  person,  or  to  levy  war  against  him ;  and 
all  conspiracies,  consultations,  and  agreements,  for  the  ac- 
oomplisbment  of  these  objects,  were  overt  acts  of  compass- 
ing and  imagining  the  death  of  the  ICng.^  That  was  the 
proposition  which  I  endeavoured  to  make  out  to  your  sa- 
tisfaction a  little  time  ago.  He  then  says,  *^  By  the  late 
statute,  the  compasung  or  intending  to  commit  these  acts, 
that  is,  to  depose  his  Majesty,  to  restrain  his  person,  or  to 
levy  war  against  him,  for  the  purposes  that  I  have  mentioa- 
ed,  is  made  a  substantive  Treason,  and  thereby  the  law  is 
rendered  more  clear  and  plain  both  to  those  who  are  bound  to 
obey  it,  and  to  those  who  may  be'engaged  in  the  administnu 
tion  of  it."*^  I  believe  my  learned  Friend  read  that  length; 
but  the  passage  I  am  now  about  to  read  is  more  important 
**  It  may  be  proper  for  me  also  to  mention,  that  it  has  been 
established  in  the  like  manner,  that  the  pomp  and  dreum- 
stances  of  military  array,  such  as  usually  attend  r^ular  war- 
fare, are  by  no  means  necessary  to  constitute  an  actual  levy- 
ing of  war  within  the  true  meamng  of  the  ancient  statute. 
Insurrections  and  risings,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  by  font 
and  numbers,  however  ill-arranged,  provided,  or  organised, 
any  innovation  of  a  public  nature,  or  redress  of  supposed 
public  grievances,  in  which  the  parties  had  no  special  or  pe- 
culiar interest  or  concern,  have  been  deemed  instances  of  the 
actual  levying  of  war ;  and  consequentiy  to  compass  or  imagine 
such  an  insurrection,  in  order  by  force  and  numbers  to  com- 
pel his  Majesty  to  alter  his  measures  or  counsels,  will  be  to 
compass  or  imagine  the  levying  of  war  against  his  Majesty 
for  that  purpose,  within  the  just  meaning  of  the  late  statute 
Rebellion,  at  its  first  commencement,  is  rarely  found  in  mi- 
litary discipline  or  array,  although  a  littie  success  may  soon 
enable  it  to  assume  them.*"  The  same  Judge,  in  the  condu- 
ding  part  of  his  statement  which  I  quoted  formerly,  said,  ^  If 
there  is  any  conspiracy  to  depose  the  King,  or  to  compel  his 
Majesty  to  alter  his  measures  and  counsels,  and  the  same  is 
manifested  by  some  overt  act,  that  is  an  overt  act  to  prove 
the  compassing  of  the  death  of  the  King,  within  the  statute 
of25thEdwaidIIi;' 

Now,  Gendemen,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  you 
higher  authority,  or,  at  \Vv\^\a\ft^\\od  of  the  night,  do  well 
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by  attempting  to  trace  the  matter  further.  I  submit  that  all 
attempts  of  the  nature  I  have  described,  and  in  particular 
that  manifested  by  this  Proclamation,  of  a  set  of  people  in- 
tending to  take  up  arms,  acting  under  the  authority  of  a  Pro- 
▼isional  Government,  superseding  the  whole  authorities  of 
the  state,  and  issuing  orders  to  all  descriptions  of  inhabi- 
tants of  this  country,  threatening  to  treat  all  good  subjects 
as  traitors,  was  a  treasonable  proceeding ;  and  if  I  can  make 
out  that  these  prisoners  intended  to  forward  this  project  by 
fisrce,  I  am  entitled  to  a  verdict  in  my  favour  by  the  law  of 
the  land.   With  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  law,  I  am 
sure  you  will  feel  disposed  to  be  guided  by  the  views  which 
will  be  submitted  to  you  by  the  Bench  ;  and  that  you  will 
not  be  misled  by  what  was  thrown  out,  i  think  incautiously, 
of  there  being  any  wish  on  the  part  of  the  Court  to  extend 
the  law  of  Treason.     I  do  not  know  what  might  have  been 
the  course  formerly ;  but  latterly,  there  is  not  the  least  rea- 
•on  to  suppose  that  such  a  feeling  is  entertained.     On  the 
contrary,  the  utmost  delicacy  has  been  exhibited,  and  no 
man  who  hears  me  can  doubt  that  the  most  perfect  reliance 
haay  be  placed  on  the  distinguished  Judges  here  present, 
bom  whom,  and  not  from  the  Counsel  on  either  side,  you 
will  be  duposed  to  receive  the  law.  My  learned  Friend  may 
iCate  the  law  in  one  way— -I  may  state  it  in  another.    We 
have  particular  causes  to  support— to  neither  of  us  trust. 
Listen  to  the  Bench,  and  you  will  recdve  from  their.  Lord- 
ihips  that  direction  by  which  alone  you  can  safely  walk.  The 
province  of  the  Judge  is  to  tell  you  what,  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  is  Treason ;  whether  such  an  act,  if  committed,  does 
amount  to  that  crime ;  and  your  minds  being  thus  enlight- 
ened and  satisfied,  you  will  proceed  with  confidence  to  your 
■pedal  province  of  inquiring  whether  there  is,  or  is  not, 
pcoof  of  the  alleged  acts.    Not  only  is  there  proof  of  these 
actSy  but  there  is  distinct  evidence  of  that  prisoner  having  in 
Ua  heart  intended  to  commit  Treason,  knowing  that  the 
crime  he  was  commitUng  was  Treason,  and  none  other* 

'ihe  points,  therefore,  to  which  I  shall  direct  your  atten- 
tkm,  will  be  to  inquire  whether  there  was  a  conspiracy; 
and  if  there  was  a  conspiracy,  whether  that  individual  was 
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accessary  to  that  conspiracy  ;  and  if  he  was  accessary  to  that 
conspiracy,  the  intent  by  which  he  was  actuated.  It  will  be 
difficult  for  me  to  keep  these  distinct,  because  the  facts  run 
into  each  other  so ;  but  still,  these  are  the  objects  to  which 
your  attention  must  be  directed,  and  to  which  in  the  end  I 
shall  endeavour  to  draw  your  minds. 

You  see  from  the  evidence  the  particular  time  and  the 
state  of  the  country  at  which  this  Address,  to  which  I  have  al- 
luded, appeared ;  and  if  I  have  not  done  it  already,  I  shall 
make  it  more  distinctly  appear,  that  this  party  is  an  accessaiy 
to,  and  responsible  for  it.  That  Proclamation  came  forth  al 
a  time  when  this  great  town  in  which  we  are  now  placed,  and 
all  around  it,  was  in  a  state  of  great  alarm  and  trepidatioD ; 
the  feelings  of  men  were  so  affected  by  the  sedition  produced 
by  the  vile  licentiousness  of  certain  parts  of  the  press  of  the 
country,  that  they  were  prepared  to  be  affected  by  this  do- 
cument in  no  common  way,  and  accordingly  nothing  can  be 
more  striking  than  to  observe  the  very  wonderful  effects  pn>- 
duced  by  this  paper  being  posted  up.  Though  ignorant  froai 
whom  it  came,  without  knowing  what  shape,  or  what  the  ni^ 
ture  of  this  new  government  was  to  be,  a  great  part  of  the 
population  of  this  country  gave  an  obedience  so  wonder- 
ful and  complete,  that  to  any  individual  who  knew  this 
country  some  years  ago,  it  is  quite  astonishing.  It  is  profed 
to  you  that  the  works  in  Paisley  were  all  stopped  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  Proclamation,  and  the  same  took  place  it 
various  places  around.  The  recommendation  contained  is 
this  Address  was  certainly  conceived  with  consummate  ail, 
and  was  calculated  in  a  material  degree  to  accomplish  the 
object  in  view,  because  nothing  could  tend  to  insurrection  ft> 
much  as  throwing  the  manufacturing  population  idle,  ready 
to  adopt  any  mischief  proposed. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  facts,  showing  the  accession  of  this 
prisoner  to  the  conspiracy :  It  is  a  material  fact,  that  we  find 
this  Address  upon  the  Saturday,  when  it  was  yet  unknowa 
in  general  over  the  country,  in  the  hands  of  this  uuforto- 
nate  man — he  is  furnished  with  a  copy  of  it,  it  seems,  upon 
Saturday  the  first  of  April — that  is  a  circumstance  (^  which 
no  sufficient  explanation  has  been  offered  upon  his  part,  and 
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which  certainly,  in  my  estimation,  weighs  deeply  on  the  pre- 
sent question.  I  might  maintain  he  was  the  author  of  it, 
because  it  was  on  that  day  it  iirst  appeared,  but  I  do  not 
wish  to  stretch  anything  against  him  ;  but  on  the  very  day  of 
its  date,  the  first  of  April,  that  Address  is  found  and  ad- 
mitted to  be  in  his  hands.  This  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
Fraser,  the  schoolmaster,  and  his  wife ;  they  prove  farther, 
that  this  individual  having  got  it,  did  not  conceal  it,  as  my 
learned  Friend  seemed  to  say,  but  immediately  went  and 
produced  it  to  people,  with  whom  he  is  very  little  acquaint- 
ed ;  Mr  Fraser  says,  he  hardly  knew  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ; 
but  he  shows  it  to  him,  and  to  some  other  person  who  is  in 
the  shop. 

Then  it  is  stated,  by  my  honourable  Friend,  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Now  we  see  it  was  not 
immediately  destroyed,  because  in  the  course  of  that  same 
night,  on  the  wife  of  Mr  Fraser  expressing  a  desire  to  see  the 
document,  her  husband  went  and  called,  and  left  word  for. 
it)  and  this  person  brought  it  and  put  it  into  her  hands,  and 
tbeie  it  remained  for  some  time,  when  it  was  given  back  to 
Fraser,  and  even  then  he  did  not  destroy  it.  This  is  farther 
proved  by  the  prisoner's  declaration,  where  he  says  it  was 
lent  to  some  individual,  and  not  afterwards  returned  to  him ; 
wliat  became  of  it  we  do  not  see.  This,  then,  is  the  first  fea- 
tnie  in  the  ease,— -we  find  the  Address  in  the  hands  of  the 
priaoner  on  the  first  of  April. 

Now,  Fraser  tells  us  that  he  was  struck  with  it  at  once ; 
he  said  it  was  rebellion.  ^^  I  said,  it  seemed  to  announce  a 
ftate  of  rebellion,  and  disapproved  of  it ;''  and  he  likewise 
aayt,  *'  The  prisoner  at  the  bar  seemed  to  disapprove  of  it 
alao.^  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  this ;  but  we  have  very  good 
proof  to  show  he  felt  no  actual  dissatisfaction  with  it  by  his 
acts  and  deeds,  because,  on  the  Monday  morning,  we  find 
him  employed— -how  ?  why,  doing  all  in  his  power  to  give 
eAact  to  this  Proclamation,  by  following  out  its  recommen- 
dation, and  stopping  all  the  public  works  in  the  country.  He 
hnoaelf  says,  he  stopped  working  himself;  he  declares,  that 
apm  the  three  following  days,  viz.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednefday,  ^*  The  declarant  abstained  from  working,  and 
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merely  employed  himself  in  daundering  about  Johnstone  and 
its  neighbourhood,  and  he  remained  idle  till  he  set  out  tea 
Eoclefechan.^  He  himself  literally  follows  the  recommendi. 
tion  and  injunction,  or  rather  order ;  it  came  in  the  shapeof 
a  recommendation,  but  it  was  in  fact  an  order,  and  he  obey, 
ed  it; -not  only  so,  but  we  find  him,  on  the  Monday,  giving 
effect  to  the  second  part  of  the  recommendation,  namely,  the 
stopping  of  the  other  public  works ;  and  here  my  learned 
Friend  gave  a  view  of  what  occurred  at  the  Old  Mill,  which 
somewhat  surprised  me,  because  he  rested  his  statement  soldy 
on  the  account  given  by  one  witness,  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Thompson,  and  my  learned  Friend  took  conuderable  m^ 
in  bringing  forward  this  individual,  who  was  to  prove  those 
circumstances  in  the  prisoner's  conduct  upon  that  occasion. 
Now,  you  will  recollect,  he  brought  a  variety  of  other  wit- 
nesses first,  to  prove  the  panePs  conduct  at  the  bar,  before 
Mr  Thompson  was  called,  and  they  merely  went  to  prove 
that  nothing  was  done  by  this  person ;  that  they  saw  hiffl 
there,  but  that  he  did  nothing ;  that  was  the  import  of  the 
first  witnesses.  It  was  left  to  Mr  Thompson  to  give  yoat 
detail,  which  he  exhibited,  to  my  surprise  and  astonishment, 
stating,  that  he  was  there — that  he  saw  the  panel  at  the  bar 
there — that  he  neither  spoke  nor  did  anything,  except  that 
he  interfered  on  one  occasion  to  prevent  actual  damage  be- 
ing done  to  the  mill  by  stopping  the  sluice.  Such  was  his 
statement,  and  his  statement  alone ;  it  is  unsupported  by  all 
the  other  witnesses,  who  say,  that  while  they  saw  Speirs,  they 
did  not  see  any  such  thing  done  by  him,  and  it  is  contradict- 
ed by  other  evidence  of  a  most  important  nature.  If  that 
person''s  evidence  stood  uncontradicted,  it  would  not  avail ; 
as  I  am  sure,  from  what  you  saw  upon  the  cross-examination 
of  that  individual,  that  no  credit  can  for  one  moment  be  given 
to  him. 

My  learned  Friend,  Mr  Grant,  paid  a  well-merited  com- 
pliment to  my  learned  Friend,  Mr  Hope,  for  the  extraordi. 
nary  talent  displayed  by  him  in  that  cross-examination, 
which  must  have  been  conspicuous  to  you  all.  I  hope  I  may 
be  permitted,  on  this  public  occasion,  to  return  him  my 
thanks  for  the  unwearied  exertions  he  has  used  in  behalf  of 
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the  public,  since  the  first  of  April  last.  It  is  known  to  me/ 
and  me  alone,  the  extraordinary  sacrifice  he  has  made  in  as- 
nsdng  my  humble  endeavours  to  restore  peace  to  this  part 
of  the  country.  I  know  my  learned  Friend  dislikes  this,  but 
it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  him.  From  that  cross-examination  it 
appeared,  that,  in  six  or  eight  points,  this  individual  positive- 
ly contradicted  himself,  or  was  contradicted  by  other  evi- 
dence ;  nay,  he  directly  perjured  himself,  swearing  he  did  not 
see  drilling,  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards  confessing  he 
was  the  driller  there  ;-T-this  called  forth  the  censure  of  the 
Court ;  and  I  have  some  doubts  whether  it  was  not  my  duty 
to  have  moved  that  he  should  be  committed,  as  guilty  of 
perjury. 

Now,  I  say,  on  such  evidence  as  that,  the  statement  of 
my  learned  Friend  cannot  be  allowed  to  rest ;  but  it  is  con- 
tradicted by  witnesses  beyond  all  exception,  who  prove  that 
upon  that  occasion  this  prisoner,  Speirs,  was  at  the  mill^ 
and  an  active  leader  at  that  mill ;  that  he  was  the  person 
who  spoke  to  Mr  Houstoun ;  that  he  was  chosen  a  com 
mittee-man  to  treat  with  Mr  Houstoun ;  and  that  he  and 
Walker  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  everything  that  was 
done  there.  I  will  refer  to  the  evidence  on  the  point,  be- 
cause it  is  a  material  fact  in  this  case.  The  first  witness  to 
it  is  Mr  Houstoun  himself.  He,  I  admit,  does  not  recog- 
nize Speirs ; — I  do  not  wish  to  comment  on  that  evidence ; 
I  only  wish  that  it  had  been  given  in  a  tone  of  less  timidity 
than  that  gentleman  exhibited.  He  states,  however,  what  is 
an  important  matter  in  the  case,  that  he  refused  to  stop  the 
workS)  and  desired  any  person  that  had  anything  to  state 
to  the  witness  to  conic  down  and  state  it  distinctly ;  upon 
which  a  man  of  the  name  of  James  Walker  said,  ^^  We  had 
better  appoint  two  men  to  speak  to  Mr  Houstoun ;"  and 
the  crowd  called,  ^^  A  ring !  a  ring  1"  and  immediately 
formed  a  ring ;  and  there  was  a  show  of  hands ;  and  he 
heard  a  vote  first  for  James  Speirs,  and  next  for  the  above- 
mentioned  person  of  the  name  of  Walker.— Now,  that  is  a 
miterial  fact  proved  by  Mr  Houstoun ; — ^though  he  cannot 
recollect  his  person,  he  swears  that  it  was  Speirs  on  whom 
the  choice  of  the  committee  first  fell  *,  and  aVilcioxs^  ^^&^ 
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Walker  afterwards  mokes  a  show»  and  takes  the  lead»  and 
ccmyerses  with  Mr  Houstoun^  yet  it  is  plain  that  this  mob 
considered  Speirs  their  leader,  because  he  is  the  person 
on  whom  the  choice  first  falls* 

The  next  witness  to  the  same  purpose  is  Andrew  Lx^gu^ 
who  says  he  heard  one  speak  to  Mr  Houstoun,  and  ssj 
that  the  Provisional  Government  would  not  be  accountable 
for  the  damage  done  to  the  mill ;  that  Walker  was  the  po^ 
son  who  said  this.  Then  he  says  he  recognized  James  Spein 
at  the  time;  he  and  Walker  were, together ;   Speirs  wis 
near  to  Walker ;  and  Mr  Houstoun»  Speirs,  and  Walker, 
were  apart  from  the  crowd.  He  did  not  hear  Speirs  speak, 
but  he  says  he  himself  was  just  beside  Speirs  when  he  nid 
this.     Speirs  was  nearer  to  Walker  than  he  was,  and  he 
thinks  Speirs  must  have  heard  more  distinctly  what  wis 
said  than  he  did.     He  saw  the  crowd,  and  he  saw  Walker 
and  Speirs  come  out  of  the  crowd  and  speak  to  Mr  Hom- 
toun  by  themselves.     Speirs  and  Walker  he  did  not  see  in 
the  crowd  at  his  mill.     Speirs  stood  on  the  left  side  of  Mr 
Houstoun.    Here  is  a  witness  speaking  to  his  acquaintance 
with  Speirs,  and  to  his  walking  with  Mr  Houstoun;  but 
it  does  not  rest  with  him,  because  there  are  other  wit- 
nesses to  the  same  point.    James  M^Dougal  says,  he  saw  a 
small  ring  formed ;  he  saw  Mr  Houstoun  speak  with  Speirs. 
Just  as  Mr  Houstoun  came  forward,  the  witness  left  bim. 
The  conversation  between  Mr  Houstoun  and  Speirs  related 
to  stopping  the  mill ;  and  he  left  them  at  that  time,  and 
went  round  the  other  side  of  the  mill.  The  crowd  all  went 
up  Collier  Street  from  the  mill.    He  did  not  pay  much  at- 
tention to  Speirs's  demeanour,  but  he  was  particularly  calm. 
The  mill  stopped  that  day  at  dinner  time — ^he  went  up  the 
street,  and  did  not  return  to  work  till  Thursday,  the  mill 
not  going  during  that  time.     After  that  he  saw  Mr  Hous- 
toun coming  up  from  the  mill,  before  the  crowd ;  Speirs 
was  along  with  him,  and  some  other  men ; — the  crowd  were 
then  just  scaling  or  dispensing ;  Speirs  and  another  person 
then  went  away  with  the  crowd.    Then  he  says  he  saw  Mr 
Houstoun  go  to  the  mill  away  from  the  crowd ;  and  that 
Speirs  had  a  cor Awto'j  jgtcV^,  \Ti  ^^4\X\q»'^  to  this,  there  n 
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Alexander  Macneil,  who  says  the  crowd  came  to  the  mill 
about  eleven  o'clock.  Saw  Houstoun  and  Speirs  among  the 
crowd ;  Mr  Houstoun  spoke  to  the  crowd  after  the  crowd 
scaled  the  mill.  He  saw  Speirs  going  up  the  hill  by  Mr 
Campbeirs,  with  Mr  Houstoun  and  Walker.  He  is  the 
third  witness  that  identifies  Speirs  there.  And,  last  of  ally 
Mr  John  Houstoun  says  he  saw  Mr  Houstoun  with  the 
"crowd.  They  said  they  wished  the  mill  to  be  stopped,  and 
he  asked  by  what  authority  they  came  to  his  mill ;  and 
the  witness  says  James  Speirs  said,  by  the  public  at  large  ; 
be  saw  Walker  in  the  crowd,  and  Speirs  and  Walker  were 
the  two  roost  active  in  the  crowd.  Mr  Houstoun  asked 
Speirs  if  he  would  answer  for  the  whole ;  he  said  he  wouldf 
if  they  gave  him  authority.  A  ring  was  formed,  and  men 
were  to  be  chosen  to  speak  to  Mr  Houstoun ;  but  he  went 
away  to  the  back  of  the  mill ;  and  then  he  saw  Speirs  come 
up  to  the  front  of  the  mill  along  with  Mr  Houstoun.  You 
have  thus  four  witnesses  to  the  prisoner's  accession  to  the 
acta  of  conspiracy  practised  at  this  time — Houstoun  speaks 
to  the  person  of  Speirs — Logan,  M^Dougal,  and  Macneil, 
all  tay  they  knew  Speirs,  that  he  was  the  individual  who 
came  out  of  that  meeting,  and  who  held  this  colloquy  with 
Walker,  in  which  there  was  this  allusion  to  a  Provisional 
Government ;  that  this  individual  spoke  of  the  Address, 
whidi  he  was  not  able  to  give,  having  parted  with  it;  that 
Speirs  was  elected  to  act  as  representative  to  treat  with  Mr 
Homtoua  relative  to  this  illegal  act,  thereby  giving  every 
poeaiUe  effect  to  the  recommendation  by  the  Ck)mmittee  of 
Organisation.  Houstoun  says,  in  consequence  of  this  pro- 
ceeding his  work  was  stopped.  Weigh  deliberately  these 
facts,  I  entreat  of  you — consider  the  acts  of  violence  used 
-—the  motive  from  which  they  proceeded — the  share  which 
the  prisoner  had  in  them — and  say,  if  I  am  unreasonable  in 
miuntaining,  that  if  this  stood  alone,  it  would  be  a  sufficient 
act  of  Treason  to  entitle  me  to  a  verdict. 

But  the  matter  rests  not  here.  The  next  circumstance  is 
one  to  which  my  learned  Friend  did  not  at  all  allude^ 
namdy,  what  took  place  at  Mr  Campbell's  house^  imme- 
diately after  leaving  the  mill.    From  Mr  Houstoun^s  they 
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went  up  the  street^  and  passed  the  house  of  Mr  Campbell,  a 
writer  there ;  and  you  have  it  in  evidence  from  Mr  Campbeli 
himself  and  from  Mr  Houstonn,  and  likewise  from  Archi- 
bald, that  the  crowd  left  the  Old  Mill,  and  halted  at  Mr 
Campbell's  door,  and  a  man  addressed  the  crowd  oppo- 
site Mr  Campbell's  house ;  the  crowd  formed  a  cirde  round 
him.  William  Campbell  expressly  says,  that  he  heard 
Speirs  mention  that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  in  the  greea 
that  day  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  he  invited  them  all  to  be 
present.  I  am  quite  sure  of  the  fact,  that  this  person  dkt 
intimate  to  these  people  that  a  meeting  was  to  be  held  il 
the  Green,  and  that  all  persons  would  come  there,  or  be  as- 
sisting the  friends  of  liberty.  In  this  transaction  the  jin- 
soner  was  identified,  if  I  mistake  not,  by  these  three  p^- 
sons. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
defender  to  disprove  these  facts  by  various  witnesses,  whom 
you  heard,  all  of  whom  contradicted  themselves  in  points 
that  rendered  their  testimony  of  no  value.  One  of  them 
expressly  says,  that  the  crowd  passed  on  by  Campbeirs 
without  stopping  at  all;  that  was  his  first  statement;  he 
afterwards  modified  it. — Another  stated  they  stopped  there 
at  least  ten  minutes ;  and  that  he  heard  what  was  stated  by 
the  assistant  speaker,  though  he  did  not  hear  what  was 
stated  by  Speirs.  That  they  did  stop,  and  that  Speirs  was 
there,  being  the  leader  of  this  crowd,  is  certain ;  and  it  is  no 
less  so,  that  he  told  them  that  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  on 
the  School  Green  that  day,  and  that  all  good  subjects  should 
attend.  Whether  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  stated,  I 
do  not  know ;  but  the  object  is  shown  by  what  afterwards 
took  place. 

To  proceed  to  the  important  meeting  at  the  School 
Green.  I  think  there  is  evidence  really  to  lead  you  to 
suppose  this  meeting  had  been  previously  arranged  and 
known,  because  there  are  strangers  there  from  afar,  and 
the  thing  seems  to  have  been  more  generally  known  than  it 
could  have  been  merely  from  Speirs's  giving  a  notice  on 
coming  up  the  street  But  the  meeting  assembled,  and  the 
first  thing  is,  that  Mi  Walker^  who  is  a  leader  in  this  mat- 
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ter,  appears  possessed  <^  a  copy  of  the  treasonable  addressi 
which;  it  is  proved,  he  had  pulled  down  from  the  Chapel- 
gale. 

Then,  Gentlemen,  at  the  hour  appointed  these  people 
ibrm  themselves  into  a  circle;  and  observe  who  are  the  in- 
dividuala  in  the  centre  of  that  circle.  My  learned  Friend 
wishes  to  have  it  supposed  that  Speirs  was  merely  one  of  the 
front  men  of  the  circle,  and  that  he  was  not  in  any  other 
respect  shown  to  be  a  leader  upon  that  occasion.     But  I 
refer  you  to  your  notes^  and  I  say,  that,  without  exception, 
every  vritness  examined,  Awn  to  this  witness  Thompson, 
concur  in  saying  that  Speirs  was  one  of  the  four  or  five  per- 
sons who  were  in  the  centre  of  this  ring,  being  the  leaders 
and  conspicuous  persons  connected  with  that  assembly.  It 
is  proved  by  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  panel,  that  there 
was  a  proposal  to  make  Speirs  the  chairman.     One  of  the 
witnesses  expressly  says  so.  He  was  a  committee  man ;  and 
be  swears  they  stopped  at  Mr  Campbell's,  and  then  he  was 
proposed  as  chairman ;  that  he  declined,  and  Parker  was 
chosen  as  the  preses ;  and  then  this  Treasonable  Address 
10  read  by  Walker  to  the  poon  people  there  assembled.    It 
is  said  that  only  a  part  of  the  crowd  heard  it,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  circulated  very  generally  through  the 
village;  but  lest  there  should  be  any  individual  not  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents,  Walker  reads  it  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  he  comments  upon  it  as  he  goes  along ;  and 
each  sentence  of  that  Treason  which  I  have  stated  to  you, 
and  which  is  so  disgraceful  to  this  country,  is  cheered  by 
the  huzzas  of  the  mob.     All  the  witnesses  have  said,  that 
not  one  dissentient  voice  was  heard-~no  one  stood  forth  to 
defend  the  rights  of  his  country — all  huzzaed  and  agreed  in 
this  horrid  Treason^  and  in  furtherance  of  it  they  resolved 
to  follow  out  the  recommendation,  by  proceeding  to  stop 
all  the  public  works  in  the  neighbourhood.     This  was  a 
matter  which  appears  to  have  been  gone  about  with  great 
deliberation ;  it  is  in  evidence  that  those  assembled  did  not 
rest  satisfied  with  hurraing  or  cheering,  but  a  resolution 
was  put,  and  there  was  a  holding  up  of  hands  by  the  peo- 
ple^ agreeing  unanimously  to  adopt  this  Addressi— thus 
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one  aod  all  of  those  present  made  this  Address  their  owd. 
They  connected  themselves  in  the  most  direct  and  positiye 
manner  with  this  treasonable  act  and  conspiracy,  and  made 
each  of  themselves  answerable  for  all  the  consequences  of  it 

I  think  there  is  likewise  evidence  from  a  very  re^pectalbk 
individual  escamined  here,  Mr  Smith,  of  something  that  ww 
said  by  the  prisoner  Speirs  upon  the  occasion.  Hesajratkj 
proposed  to  go  in  a  body  and  stop  the  public  works.  This 
was  proposed  by  one  of  the  four  within  the  circle ;  ^and  it 
was  mentioned  that  the  object  in  view  was  to  get  a  gvest 
body  to  assist,  that  there  migU^be  less  bloodshed  in  the 
contest, — thus  was  the  real  intenticm  of  these  parties  plainly 
exhibited ;  the  stopping  these  mills  upon  this  occasion  wm 
not  an  insulated  act,  as  connected  with  any  private  object, 
but  it  was  in  order  to  induce  or  compel  all  the  different 
manufacturers  to  join  in  this  conspiracy,  juid,  by  ofer- 
whelming  numbers,  to  accomplish  its  object  without  loss  of 
time. 

From  this  spot  they  immediately  went  towards  the  Hagg 
Mill,  belonging  to  Mr  Houstoun.  On  a  question  by  the  Court 
to  one  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prisoner,  he  told  you  he  wti 
one  of  the  mob,  and  that  they  went  directly  from  this  meet* 
ing  at  the  School  Green  to  the  mill  belonging  to  Mr  Hous- 
toun, and  there  stopped  that  mill  from  workingfurther.  Here 
again  you  have  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  once  more  taking  t 
conspicuous  part ;  you  have  it  upon  the  best  of  all  evidence^ 
namely,  the  confession  of  the  individual  himself,  that  this 
man  came  forward  and  took  an  active  part,  and  talked 
about  a  man  whom  he  saw  at  the  window,  whom  he  insist- 
ed on  being  removed,  and  that  individual  was  removed  ac- 
cordingly. There  then  again  you  have  this  individual,  nots 
mere  spectator,  as  the  other  individuals  were,  but  taking  sn 
active  part.  The  same  thing  is  observable  on  all  the  other 
three  occasions,  on  one  of  which  he  is  even  found  acting  as 
the  leader.  The  mob  then  go  to  Cartside,  a  mill  at  a  little 
distance  from  that,  and  there  it  appears  the  prisoner  was— 
it  appears  so  from  his  declaration,  and  from  a  person,  exa- 
mined to-day  by  the  honourable  Gentleman,  who  keeps  a 
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public-house  a  few  yards  from  the  mill,  and  that  mill  as  well 
as  the  others  was  stopped. 

There  is,  besides  this,  evidence  of  various  subsequent 
proceedings  at  other  millsi  which  were  also  stopped,  and 
there  was  a  proceeding  with  respect  to  pikes,  furnished  to 
persons  who  were  witnesses  on  this  trial.  A  great  deal  of 
comment  was  made  on  this  subject  by  my  learned  Friend, 
as  to  how  far  this  was  evidence  that  could  be  admitted  or 
listened  to  as  against  the  prisoner.  Now,  I  state  to  you^ 
partly  upon  an  authority  which  I  shall  read,  and  upon  a 
multitude  of  authorities,  which  I  am  ready  to  lay  before 
you,  that,  in  the  case  of  conspiracy,  an  accessary  is  not 
merely  liable  for  acts  occurring  in  his  presence^  but  for  the 
acts  of  all  the  parties  engaged  in  such  conspiracy,  and  done 
in  furtherance  thereof.  In  the  case  of  Brandreth,  which  is 
lying  here,  a  case  of  conspiracy  which  occurred  at  a  consi- 
derable number  of  miles  from  Nottingham,  acts  in  further- 
ance of  the  conspiracy  done  at  Nottingham  were  admitted 
as  evidence  against  the  accused.  Therefore,  on  strict  legal 
principle,  by  the  law  of  England,  I  should  be  entitled  to 
hold  that  this  individual  is  guilty  of  those  other  stoppings 
of  the  other  mills;  and  those  other  acts,  as  to  the  pikes,  at 
which,  though  the  prisoner  was  not  present,  one  or  other 
of  the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy  were,  and  this  is  all  that 
was  necessary  to  connect  that  individual  with  them.  Smiley 
is  present  at  one  of  them.  And  with  respect  to  the  pikes, 
Parker  is  the  person  who  attends  there,  and  in  whose  cus- 
tody the  shafts  are  found,  and  it  is  he  who  distributes  them 
to  tiiese  miserable  boys.  But  though  these  acts  of  Parker 
are^  in  strict  law,  sufficient  to  implicate  the  prisoner,  I  do 
not  desire  to  carry  the  matter  that  length,  but  only  to  rest 
that  they  were  not  disposed  to  stop  with  stopping  the  mills, 
but  were  inclined  to  go  one  other  step,  and  find  arms,  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  the  object  they  had  in  view,  namely,  to 
overturn  the  Government  of  the  country. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  am  ashamed  of  taking  up  the  time  I 
have  done ;  but  without  going  more  minutely  into  the  case^ 
I  submit  it  to  your  deliberate  judgment,  whether,  from  the 
lacts  I  have  stated,  there  was  not  here  a  most  deep  and  dan- 
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gerous  conspiracy,  by  means  of  force,  to  accomplish  a  trea- 
sonable  purpose— a  purpose  of  all  others  in  its  nature  the 
greatest  and  most  tremendous  to  the  country,  namely,  to 
overturn  the  government  and  to  substitute  -another  in  iti 
stead ;  read  it  as  you  will,  no  man  can  read  that  proclama- 
tion, and  see  the  acts  that  followed,  and  not  be  satisfied 
that  such  was  the  real  object. 

Then  I  say,  in  the  next  place,  there  is  complete  evidence 
of  the  accession  of  this  prisoner  to  the  conspiracy.  His  po»* 
session  of  the  Address  so  early — ^his  subsequent  acts,  fol- 
lowing the  recommendation  of  the  Address — ^being  a  leader 
in  all  these  different  acts, — in  short,  doing  everything  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  this  most  treasonable  and  nefarious  and 
wicked  purpose ; — ^this  being  proved,  I  say,  the  intention 
follows.  No  other  intention  has  been  attempted  to  be  attri^ 
buted  to  these  acts — no  private  reason  has  been  set  forth  or 
attempted — and  there  cannot  remain  any  doubts  in  year 
mind  that  the  intention  was  to  commit  manifest  and  deci- 
ded Treason. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  further  to  state.  I 
observe  in  the  evidence,  that  this  individual,  and  many  of 
those  connected  with  him,  have  not  for  this  part  of  their  con- 
duct even  the  apology  of  distress.  It  was  proved  in  evidence 
that  the  spinners  at  the  smallest  mills  have  from  eighteen 
shillings  to  twenty  shillings  a-weck,  and  the  average  rate  at 
the  highest  was  thirty  shillings.  Parties  employed  in  these 
things  were  deriving  these  large  wages,  and  therefore  they 
had  not  the  pretence  of  distress  to  palliate  or  excuse  their 
conduct. 

Mr  Sandfbrd, — The  prisoner  is  a  weaver. 

Lord  Advocate, — Then  I  cheerfully  retract  what  I  have 
said.  I  understand  the  weavers  are  paid  at  a  low  rate ;  and 
God  forbid  that  I  should  withhold  from  the  prisoner  that  or 
any  other  argument  in  his  favour. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  submit  to  you,  that  on  the  evidence 
which  I  have  led,  I  am  entitled  to  ask  a  verdict  against 
this  individual ;  and  if,  on  a  fair  and  just  view  of  that  evi- 
dence, it  appears  to  you,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  state  it) 
that  this  Treason  wa^  comixvvWjedLVii^  co\i%^\x«.cY^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
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overt  act8  are  proved}  I  say,  you  cannot  discharge  your 
consciences  in  any  way  so  satisfactorily  to  yourselves,  or  so 
consistent  with  your  duty,  as  by  giving  that  verdict  which 
is  necessary  for  the  peace  and  safety,  not  only  of  this  coun- 
try,  but  especially  for  the  preservation  of  those  individuals 
in  the  lower  walks  of  life ;  it  is  matter  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  such  atrocious  acts  as  these  should  be  stop- 
ped in  the  outset  We  have  instances  of  attempts  going 
further  than  this,  involving  individuals  in  still  greater  guilt. 
Nothing,  certainly,  could  be  so  wild — so  foolish  or  iJ^surd^ 
as  the  intentions  and  expectations  of  these  deluded  people, 
to  suppose  that  this  country,  blessed  with  a  constitution 
which  is  the  envy  of  the  world,  and  which  lives  in  the  hearts 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants, — supported  by  all  the 
powers  of  the  country,  and  all  the  authority  of  the  state, 
could  be  overturned  by  such  attempts  as  these,  on  the  part 
of  a  set  of  ignorant  weavers  from  Glasgow  and  Paisley^  is 
ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  But  that  matters  not  to  the  case. 
Much  bloodshed  and  many  lives  might  notwithstanding 
have  been  lost ;  and  if  you  think  that  those  persons  did 
consider  such  a  scheme  practicable,  and  that  they  did  all  in 
their ^power  to  accomplish  that  object,  it  is  necessary  that 
racb  example  shall  be  made  as  may  teach  men  the  danger 
of  such  proceedings — may  point  out  the  hazard  by  which 
they  expose  themselves  and  families  and  the  lower  orders 
in  general— -may  demonstrate  that  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country  is  not  to  be  invaded 
with  impunity.  Upon  these  grounds  it  is  that  I  ask  your 
verdict  I  can  safely  assure  you,  that  I  never  feel  so  happy 
as  when  I  can,  consistently  with  my  duty,  consent  to  the  ac- 
quittal of  a  prisoner ;  but  here  I  am  unavoidably  compelled 
to  ask  at  your  hands  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
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SUMMING  UP. 

Lcyrd  Justice  Clerk. — Gentlemen  of  the  Jury — I  sbould 
have  been  extremely  happy,  if,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty 
that  has  devolved  upon  me,  I  could,  in  consequence  of  the 
uncommon  degree  of  attention  you  have  bestowed  upon 
this  case,  and  after  the  long  and  fatiguing  duty  which  700 
have  already  undergone,  have  been  enabled  to  compren, 
within  a  very  narrow  space,  what  it  will  be  incumbent  onioe 
to  address  to  you  upon  this  occasion.  But,  Greixtlemen,  wha 
I  consider  the  importance  of  this  case,  not  only  to  the  unhtp- 
py  man  now  standing  at  that  bar,  but  to  the  countrjit 
large— when  I  consider  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  \m 
been  adduced  to  you,  both  in  support  of  the  charge,  and  in 
support  of  the  defence  of  the  prisoner ;  and,  above  all,  wha 
I  consider  the  line  of  argument  which  has  been  taken,  with 
great  ability,  with  uncommon  eneigy,  and  with  no  common 
eloquence  in  the  maintenance  of  his  defence,  I  should  be 
wanting  in  my  duty  to  you — I  should  not  be  performing  my 
duty  to  the  country,  nor  to  the  Sovereign  whose  servant  I 
am,  if  I  did  not,  though  I  may  fatigue  you  still  more,  pro- 
ceed to  submit  to  your  consideration  such  observations  upon 
the  law  of  this  case,  and  upon  the  evidence  which  has  been 
adduced  upon  both  sides,  as  appear  to  me  to  be  necessaiy 
for  the  formation  of  that  opinion,  which  it  will  be  your  duty, 
and  which  it  is  your  undoubted  province,  upon  the  oaths 
that  you  have  taken,  to  form  upon  the  case  now  under  your 
consideration. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  that  you 
should  attend  particularly  to  the  nature  of  the  charge  which 
is  exhibited  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  It  is  a  charge 
of  High  Treason,  brought  under  an  indictment,  which  con- 
tains four  distinct  counts ;  and  those  four  counts,  upon  the 
face  of  the  indictment,  are  endeavoured  to  be  supported  by 
a  certain  number  of  overt  acts,  which  the  law  requires  shall 
be  specially  set  forth  upon  the  face  of  the  indictment,  be- 
yond which  facts,  as  overt  acts,  the  prosecutor  is  not  entitled 
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to  travel ;  but  wliich  facts,  or  overt  acts,  must  l)c  proved  to 
your  satisfaction,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  before  you  can 
convict  the  prisoner  under  any  one  of  the  counts  contained 
in  the  indictment 

The  first  of  these  counts  is  one  laid  upon  an  ancient  sta- 
tute^ passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  upon  that 
branch  of  it  which  relates  to  the  compassing  and  imagining 
the  death  of  the  King,  and  in  support  of  that  count  nineteen 
different  overt  acts  are  enumerated  in  this  indictment.  The 
flecond  count  of  the  indictment  contains  a. charge  of  an  actual 
levying  of  war  against  the  King.  But  you  have  heard  it 
distinctly  stated,  upon  the  part  of  his  Majesty^s  Advocate, 
that  he  does  not,  upon  this  occasion,  ask  any  verdict  upon 
that  count  And  therefore,  Gentlemen,  you  will  have  to 
keep  this  steadily  in  your  view,  that  it  is  not  upon  any  count 
chai^ng  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  with  the  actually  levying 
war  against  the  King  in  his  realm,  that  any  verdict  is  expect- 
ed at  your  hands^  or  which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
caae,  you  can  find  at  all  against  the  prisoner. 

The  third  and  the  fourth  counts  in  this  indictment  are 
eounta  which  are  rested,  as  I  shall  have  occarion  immediate- 
ly to  show  to  you,  upon  a  recent  statute  passed  in  the  reign 
of  hb  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Third ;  and  the  first  of 
thoae  two  counts  is  the  compassing  and  intending  to  deprive 
and  depose  the  King  of  and  from  the  style,  honour,  and 
kingly  name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm.  But  the 
fourth  count  is  the  charge  of  compassing  to  levy  war  against 
the  King,  in  order,  by  force  and  constraint,  to  compel  him 
to  change  his  measures  and  counsels.  And  it  is  to  this  last 
count,  with  such  observations  as  have  been  made,  and  I  am 
still  to  make  to  you,  in  reference  to  the  first  count  in  the  in- 
dictmenti  that  it  is  your  duty  to  attend  in  considering  the 
amount  and  import  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced 
against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  You  may  lay,  therefore,  en- 
tirely out  of  your  consideration,  the  charge  of  actually  levy- 
ing war,  and  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  depose  the  King, 
wad  confine  your  attention  to  the  two  others,  the  first  and  the 
firarth  counts  in  the  indictment,  upon  which  it  will  be  my 
duty  particularly  to  observe. 
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Now,  Gentlemen,  in  reference  to  the  first  count,  namelj, 
that  of  compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King,  and 
with  regard  to  which  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  against  the  Kng, 
is  founded  upon  as  the  overt  act  establishing  that  Treason, 
from  the  way  and  manner  in  which  the  public  prosecutor 
has  stated  the  case  to  you,  as  well  as  from  the  general  as* 
pect  and  appearance  of  it,  I  certainly  did  not  consider  that 
it  would  have  been  necessary  for  me  to  detain  you  with 
many  observations ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  position  which 
was  stated  to  you  with  no  common  degree  of  confideDce, 
which  was  stated  by  the  learned  Gentleman  with  all  the  foite^ 
and  all  the  energy,  and  all  the  ability  that  he  could  commiod 
*-I  say,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  position,  which  I  feel  it 
incumbent  on  me  here  to  advert  to,  I  should  have  felt  it 
necessary,  in  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  case,  to  have  said 
very  little  to  you  upon  the  subject,  further  than  this,  that  if 
you  should  be  satisfied  upon  the  evidence,  that  there  was  tn 
actual  conspiracy  to  levy  war  against  the  King,  of  the  de- 
scription of  war  which  comes  under  the  statute  of  the  86th 
of  die  late  King,  then  undoubtedly,  according  to  all  autho- 
rities, the  opinions  of  all  Judges,  the  decisions  of  all  Gniits 
who  have  been  called  upon  to  decide  the  point,  since  the  Re- 
volution to  the  present  hour,  that  has  unquestionably  ever 
been  ruled  to  be  an  overt  act,  of  compassing  and  imagining 
the  death  of  the  King.  But,  Gentlemen,  although  I  certain- 
ly am  the  last  person  who  would  wish  to  cramp  the  energies 
of  counsel  in  any  case,  and  far  less  in  a  case  such  as  the  pre- 
sent, although  I  am  certainly  most  willing,  that  in  consider- 
ing the  case  of  this  unfortunate  prisoner,  you  should  listen 
with  all  the  attention,  which  I  am  sure  you  have  already  be- 
stowed upon  everything  that  has  been  urged,  or  that  could 
be  urged,  by  his  counsel  in  his  behalf,  jet  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  the  position  to  which  I  am  now  to  advert,  that  I 
am  obliged  to  proceed  to  state  to  you,  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duty,  what  I  hold  to  be  the  clear  law  upon  this  part  of 
the  case.  And  in  proceeding  to  do  so.  Gentlemen,  I  must, 
in  the  first  place,  state  distinctly,  that  there  does  not  appear 
to  me,  from  anything  diat  I  have  ever  read — from  anything 
that  I  have  ever  heard— from  anything  that  I  have  ever 
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Been  or  known,  any  just  foundation  for  the  position  that 
wa3  just  now  laid  down  to  you,  namely,  that  there  has  been 
at  all  times,  for  I  saw  no  qualification  in  the  statement,  a 
disposition  in  Courts  and  in  Judges,  to  extend  and  stretch 
that  department  of  the  law  upon  which  your  attention  is 
now  to  be  fixed.  Upon  the  contrary,  I  do  state  it  without 
hesitation,  and  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  any  man 
who  looks  fairly  to  the  circumstances,  that,  since  the  Revo- 
lution in  1688,  at  the  least,  there  is  not  to  be  discovered 
any  such  disposition  upon  the  part  of  the  Judges  of  this 
.realm.  You  will  not  suppose,  Gentlemen,  that  I  am  here 
.endeavouring,  or  about  to  endeavour,  to  vindicate  my  own 
individual  conduct  in  this  or  any  other  case  in  which  I  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  preside  under  this  commission  ;  nor 
am  I  stating  anything  in  reference  to  its  proceedings  at 
alL  But  I  speak  of  the  conduct  of  other  Judges,  those  that 
are  living  and  those  that  are  dbad,  when  I  state  to  you  that 
there  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  foundation  for  this  im^ 
putation.  Upon  the  contrary,  I  apprehend,  when  these  cases 
xefierred  to  are  thoroughly  examined,  they  will  be  found  to 
have  been  adjudged  upon  a  special  and  an  attentive  consi^ 
deration  of  those  principles  that  are  fixed  in  the  best  autho. 
litieaef  the  law  of  England,  and  in  the  opinions  of  the  highest 
and  the  most  eminent  of  its  judicial  characters. 

Gentlemen,  the  position  which  I  understand  the  learned 
gentlonan  to  have  laid  down  to  you,  was,  that  under  the 
charge  of  ocunpassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King, 
it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  prove,  and  that  the  Jury, 
before  it  could  convict,  must  be  fully  satisfied,  that  the  party 
aocBtH  of  that  species  of  Treason,  had,  in  his  contemphu 
tion  and  view,  in  the  conspiracy  in  which  he  was  engaged,  the 
actual  natural  death  of  the  King ;  and  that  unless  Uiat  inten* 
tioOy  which  the  law  commonly  requires  to  be  the  foundation 
of  that  species  of  Treason,  was  completely  made  out,  no  per* 
•on  could  be  convicted  of  that  species  of  Treason. 

Gentlemen,  I  do  apprehend,  that  when  the  authorities, 
which  are  considered  as  decisive  upon  questions  of  thb  na« 
tuie,  are  attended  to,  it  will  appear  that  this  is.  a  position 
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which  has  been  rashly  haearded,  and  which  is  not  founded 
in  law— that  the  law  does  not  require  that  any  such  purpose 
riiall  be  actually  established,  but  that  it  holds  the  person  as 
kought  within  the  operation  of  the  statute  upon  that  sdb- 
ject,  if  an  intention  is  manifested  by  overt  acts,  wluch  tend 
to  bring  the  person  of  the  King  into  risk  or  peril  of  any 
kind. 

In  the  first  place,  Gentlemen,  do  you  recollect  the  wocdi 
of  the  statute  upon  which  you  have  already  heard  so  mmj 
observations  ?  This  statute,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  which  you  have  heard  stated,  and  truly  stated,  is 
not  a  statute  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  law  of  TVfi- 
son.  Upon  the  contrary,  it  was  a  statute  passed  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  defining  and  limiting  what  should  be  hdd 
to  be  Tr^ison  in  future.  I  need  not  again  trouble  you  irith 
reading  the  preamble,  but  which  proceeds  upon  this,  tint 
divers  opinions  have  been  before  this  time,  in  what  cne 
Treason  should  be  said,  and  what  not  And  then  it  goes  on 
ta  state,  <*  that  the  King  and  the  Legblature  have  ruled,  that 
when  a  man  does  compass  or  ima^ne  the  death  of  iHir  lord 
the  King,  or  if  a  man  do  levy  war  against  the  King  in  hb 
realm,  or  be  adherent  to  the  enemies  of  the  King  in  bis 
realm,  giving  to  them  aid  or  comfort  in  the  realm,  or  dse- 
where,  and  thereof  be  provably  attainted  of  open  deed  by  the 
people  of  their  condition,''  that  shall  be  Treason.  But  this 
very  statute.  Gentlemen,  in  its  concluding  part,  contains 
words  which  are  of  material  importance ;  because  you  mast 
have  in  your  recollection  various  authorities  which  have  this 
day  been  read  to  you,  and  particularly  that  of  my  Lord 
Coke,  which  has  been  read  upon  both  sides  of  the  bar- 
words,  I  say,  which  are  borrowed  from  the  express  declara- 
tion of  the  statute  itself;  for  the  words  to  which  I  allude  are 
these :  "  And  it  is  to  be  understood,  that  in  the  cases  above 
rehearsed,  that  ought  to  be  judged  Treason  which  extends 
to  our  lord  the  King  and  his  royal  Majesty."  Now,  Gen- 
tlemen, while  the  law  has  declared  it  to  be  Treason  to  com- 
pass and  imagine  the  death  of  our  lord  the  King,  and  when 
it  has  declared  that  the  criminal  intention  shall  alone  be  pu- 
nishable, it  has  at  the  same  time  carefully  provided,  that 
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that  intentbn  shall  be  manifested  by  ccrtiun  Qvert  or  open 
actSy  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  person  accused  of  that  Trea- 
8CH1  shall  thereof  be  provably  attainted  of  open  deed  by 
persons  of  his  own  condition— but  that  intention  may  be 
manifested  in  a  variety  of  ways.  That  a  variety  of  overt  acts 
may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  charge,  must  be  obvious 
tb  every  person  who  considers  the  subject  for  a  single  mo- 
ment; and  accordingly  it  is  fixed  and  settled  law,  that  a 
great  variety  of  cases,  if  sufficient  overt  acts  are  proved,  will 
infer  guilt  of  that  species  of  Treason.  But  when  I  refer  you. 
Gentlemen,  to  the  authorities  which  I  am  now  to  read,  you 
will  be  perfectly  satisfied,  that,  as  evidence  of  this  criminal 
intention,  which  is  thus  raised  into  the  highest  offence  of  the 
law,  the  law  has  not  reqmred  that  the  natural  death  of  the 
King,  shall  be  that  which  must  in  every  case  be  proved  to 
hove  been  in  the  contemplation  of  the  accused,  before  he  be 
convicted  of  that  Treason. 

My  Lord  Hale,  who  has  been  referred  to,  expresses  him- 
sdif  in  these  words,  in  reference  to  this  species  of  Treason : 
^^  Though  the  conspiracy  be  not  immediately  and  directly, 
'  and  expressly  the  death  of  the  King,  but  the  conspiracy  is  of 
aoniething  that,  in  all  probability,  must  induce  it,  and  the 
overt  act  is  of  such  a  thing  as  must  induce  it — this  is  an  overt 
act  to  prove  the  compassing  of  the  King'^s  death,  which  will 
be  better  explained  by  the  instances  themselves ;  and  there- 
fine,  if  men  conspire  to  imprison  the  King  by  force  and  a 
strong  hand  till  he  hath  yielded  to  certain  demands,  and  for 
that  purpose  gather  company  or  write  letters,  this  is  an  overt 
act  to  prove  the  compassing  of  the  King^s  death ;  for  it  is  in 
effect  to  despoil  him  of  his  kingly  government,  and  so  ad- 
judged by  all  the  Judges  in   the  Lord  Cobham^s  case, 
1  James,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Eaii  of  Essex,  43  Elizabeth, 
Ca  P.C.  page  12.     But  then  there  must  be  an  overt  act  to 
prove  that  conspiracy  to  restrain  the  King ;  and  then  that 
overt  act  to  prove  such  a  design,  is  an  overt  act  to  prove  the 
compassing  the  death  of  the  King.*"  Then  he  goes  on  to  say, 
*^  This  must  be  intended  of  a  conspiracy  forcibly  to  detain 
or  imprison  the  King  ;^  and  he  goes  on  to  mention  an  in- 
stance.    But  he  proceeds  further  in  these  words :  **  A  con- 
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spiring  to  depose  the  King,  and  manifestiiig  the  same  by 
some  overt  act,  is  an  overt  act  to  prove  the  compassing  of  the 
death  of  the  King,  within  this  act  of  85  Edward  III."*— 
So  that  here  you  see  most  clearly  and  explidtly  laid  down, 
that  that  which  I  have  alluded  to  as  the  pontion  of  the  lesni- 
ed  Counsel,  that  the  natural  and  actual  death  of  the  King, 
must  be  the  object  which  you  are  to  be  satisfied  the  partj 
charged  under  this  branch  of  Treason  uniformly  had  in 
view,  is  not  supported  by  the  authority  of  my  Lord  Hak 
Mr  Justice  Foster,  who,  I  may  say,  is  rrally  considcfed 
as  the  highest  authority  on  this  subject,  because  he  not  only 
was  a  Judge  himself  of  great  learning  and  experience,  but 
has  actually  treated  upon  this  subject,  and  has  given  the 
result,  not  only  of  his  own  thoughts,  but  the  collected  wii- 
dora  of  Judges  and  Lawyers,  by  a  review  of  the  works  of 
other  eminent  men  who  have  treated  on  the  subject,  expresses 
himself  in  these  words.  After  stating  that  in  the  case  of  tbe 
King,  the  statute  of  Treasons  hath  with  great  propriety  re- 
tained the  rule  voluntas  profacto^  to  eiqplain  the  principle, 
he  goes  on  and  expresses  himself  in  the  following  terms  :— 
'^  The  care  the  law  hath  taken  for  the  personal  safety  of  the 
King,  is  not  confined  to  actions  or  attempts  of  the  more  fla- 
gitious kind — to  assassinations  or  poison,  or  other  attempts, 
directly  and  immediately  aiming  at  his  life.  It  is  extended 
to  everything  wilfully  or  deliberately  done  or  attempted, 
whereby  his  life  may  be  endangered  ;  and  therefore  the  «i- 
tering  into  measures  for  deposing  or  imprisoning  him,  Gi  \xi 
get  bis  person  into  the  hand  of  the  conspirators,— these  of- 
fences are  overt  acts  of  Treason  within  this  branch  of  the 
statute,  for  experience  hath  shewn,  that  between  the  prisons 
and  the  graves  of  princes  the  distance  is  very  small.  Of- 
fences which  are  not  so  personal  as  those  already  mentioned, 
have  been  with  great  propriety  brought  within  the  same  rule, 
as  having  a  tendency,  though  not  so  immediate,  to  the  same 
fatal  end ;  and  therefore  the  entering  into  measures,  in  con- 
cert with  foreigners  and  others,  in  order  to  an  invasion  of  the 
kingdom,  or  going  into  a  foreign  country,  or  even  purposing 
to  go  thither  to  that  end,  and  taking  any  steps  in  order  there* 
to, — these  offences  are  overt  acts  of  compassing  the  Kings 
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death.**^  And  then  he  goes  on  to  quote  the  case  of  mj  Lord 
Preston,  who  was  tried  under  this  charge,  of  compassing  and 
imagining  the  death  of  the  King ;  and  where  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  certain  paper,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  information 
to,  and  exciting  a  foreign  invasion  of  the  kingdom,  was  held 
to  be  an  overt  act,  although  the  paper  never  had  been  deli- 
vered, but  was  taken  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  my  Lord 
Preston  had  embarked,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  France. 
The  paper  never  had  arrived  at  its  destination.     But  the 
preparadon  of  that  paper,  and  its  being  in  the  same  vessel 
with  the  accused,  was  held  to  be  an  overt  act  of  compassing 
the  death  of  the  King.     <^  And  so  in  the  case  of  Patrick 
Harding,  the  raising  men,  with  intent  to  dethrone  the  King, 
and  sending  them  abroad  to  join,  for  that  purpose,  with  the 
forces  of  France,  then  at  open  war  with  us,  which,  had  the 
overt  act  been  properly  laid  within  the  clause  of  adhering, 
was  rilled  to  be  an  overt  act  of  compassing  the  King's  dcath.^ 
But  then.  Gentlemen,  he  proceeds  thus :  ^^  But  every  insur- 
rectkui,  which,  in  judgment  of  law,  is  intended  against  the 
person  of  the  King,  be  it  to  dethrone  or  imprison  him,  or  to 
oblige  him  to  alter  his  measures  of  government,  or  to  remove 
evil  counsellors  from  about  him — these  risings  all  amount  to 
levjring  war  within  the  statute,  whether  attended  with  the 
pomp  and  circumstances  of  open  war,  or  not ;  and  every 
eoDspiracy  to  levy  war  for  these  purposes,  though  not  Trea- 
son within  the  clause  of  levying  war,  is  yet  an  overt  act 
within  the  other  clause  of  compassing  the  King^s  death ;  for 
these  purposes  cannot  be  effected  by  numbers  and  open 
force,  without  manifest  danger  to  his  person.^ 

Now^  Gentlemen,  such  being  the  undoubted  authorities 
upon  this  part  of  the  law,  I  have  no  difficulty  in  stating  to 
you,  that  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war  against  the  King,  by  the 
description  that  is  stated  in  this  section  of  Foster  that  I  have 
now  read  to  you,  be  it  to  dethrone  or  imprison  him,  or  to 
oblige  him  to  alter  his  measures  of  government,  or  to  remove 
evil  councillors  from  him, — these  risings  all  amount  to  a  levy- 
ing of  war,  and  are  overt  acts  of  compassing  and  imagining 
the  death  of  the  King. 

But,  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard,  in  reference  to  the  sta^ 
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tutc  to  which  I  am  now  about  to  refer,  a  difltiaction  endea- 
voured to  be  maintained  between  theae  different  levying^  of 
war,  which  are  settled  by  innumerable  dedaiona  to  congtitate 
the  essence  of  the  charge  of  actual  levying  war  against  Ae 
King ;  and  it  has  been  stated  that  Foster  lays  down»«-adl 
undoubtedly  be  does  in  the  passage  whidi  hfl»  been  ao  efiea 
^referred  to,— ^at  a  bare  conspiracy  to  levy  war  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  dethroning  the  King,  or  obli^ng  him  to  remove  evD 
councillors  from  about  him,  though  not  Treason  vrithki  Ail 
clause  of  levying  war,  is  yet  an  overt  act  within  the  otlxr 
clause  of  compassing  the  King'*s  death ;  but»  Gendemen,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  two  sections,  the  fourth  and  tbe 
fifth,  which  are  here  referred  to,  in  this  sixth  section,  an 
quite  clear  and  distinct  from  the  section  that  I  have  lot 
called  your  attention  to,  namely,  that  third  section^  which  isi 
^^  But  every  insurrection  which,  in  the  judgment  of  kw, 
is  intended  against  the  person  of  the  King,  be  it  to  detfarose 
or  imprison  him,  or  to  oblige  him  to  alter  his  measures  of 
government,  or  to  remove  evil  councillors  from  about  luin,-^ 
these  risings  all  amount  to  levying  war  within  the  slalule^ 
whether  attended  with  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  €ffSk 
war  or  not."     I  say  there  is  a  clear  exception  in  this  very 
passage  in  Foster,  and  this  distinct  definition  of  levying  war; 
and  that  the  limitation  is  confined  to  those  constructive  kfj- 
ings  of  war  which  have  been  referred  to,  the  pulling  dowa 
all  enclosures,  or  opening  all  prisons,  and  so  on,  in  the  sec- 
tions which  have  been  read  to  you ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  quite 
obvious,  that  if  a  war  is  said  to  have  been  levied  whidi  comes 
under  the  words  of  that  section  I  have  referred  to,  that  a 
conspiracy  to  levy  that  war,  if  proved  by  sufficient  acts,  will 
amount  to  an  overt  act  of  compassing  and  ima^ning  the 
death  of  the  King.     You  will,  Gentlemen,  recollect  these 
words  when  I  come  to  read  the  other  statute,  that  a  war 
which  is  intended  against  the  King,  to  oblige  him  to  altar 
his  measures  of  government,  because  you  will  find  that  the 
phraseology  of  this  statute  of  the  86th  of  the  King  does 
nearly  amount  in  words  to  that  which  is  there  declared  to  be 
the  definition  of  an  overt  act — the  compassing  and  imagining 
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the  death  of  the  King,  if  a  conspiracy  to  that  effect  have  been 
AiUy  manifested  by  an  overt  act. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  the  statute  which  I  allude  to  is  that 
passed  in  the  36th  of  the  late  King ;  I  shall  not  trouble  you 
with  reading  the  preamble,  but  confine  your  attention  to  the 
^MNPds  on  which  this  fourth  count  of  the  indictment  has  rest* 
ed,  before  I  read  to  you  any  authority  or  explanation  on  the 
subject.  The  words  that  I  refer  to  are  these :— ^^  That  if, 
during  the  natural  life  of  the  King,  any  person  shall,  within 
the  realm  or  without,  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or 
intend  death,  or  destruction,  or  any  bodily  harm  ten^ng  to 
death  or  destruction,  m^m  or  wounding,  imprisonment  or 
restraint  of  the  person  of  our  lord  the  King,  his  heirs  and 
soooesaors,  or  to  deprive  or  depose  him,  or  them,  from  the 
style,  honour,  or  kingly  name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this 
realm,  or  of  any  other  of  his  Majesty^s  domimons  or  coun« 
tries,  or  to  levy  war  against  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  sue** 
oessors,  within  this  realm,  in  order  by  force  or  constraint  to 
compel  him,  or  them,  to  change  his,  or  their,  measures  or 
oonndls,  or  in  order  to  put  any  force  or  constraint  upon,  or 
to  intimidate  or  overawe  both  Houses  or  either  House  of 
Farfiament,  or  to  move  or  stir  any  foreigner  or  stranger  with 
force  to  invade  this  realm,  or  any  other  his  Majesty'^s  domi- 
nions or  countries,  under  the  obeisance  of  his  Majesty,  his 
heirs  and  successors ;  and  such  compassings,  ima^nations, 
inventions,  devices,  or  intentions,  or  any  of  them,  shall  ex- 
press, utter,  or  declare  by  publishing  any  printing  or  wri«- 
tilig,  or  by  any  overt  act  or  deed,  being  legally  convicted 
thereof,  upon  the  oaths  of  two  lawful  and  credible  witnesses 
upon  trial,  or  otherwise  convicted  or  attunted  by  due  course 
1^  law,-— then  every  such  person  and  persons,  so  as  aforesaid 
offending,  shall  be  deemed,  declared,  and  adjudged  to  be  a 
traitor.^*— So  that  the  offence  here,  which  is  created  and  de« 
dared  to  be  a  substantive  act  of  Treason,  is  where  any  per- 
son shall  compass,  imagine,  invent,  devise,  or  intend  to  levy 
war  against  his  Majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  within  this 
his  realm,  in  order  by  force  or  constraint  to  compel  him,  or 
them,  to  change  his,  or  their,  measures  or  councils.  These 
are  the  clear  and  distinct  enacting  words  of  thb  statute. 
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wbkh  makes  it  a  distinct  and  substantive  act  of  Treason  to 
compass  and  imagine  any  war  for  the  purpose  that  is  there 
stated, — by  force  or  constnunt  to  compel  the  King  to  alter 
his  measures  or  councils. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  you  haye  already  heard  the  dbsem- 
tions  ifhich  have  been  made  upon  this  statate  from  tbe 
highest  living  authority,  the  Chie£Justice  of  England;  and 
although  it  may  fatigue  you,  I  shall  make  no  apologjfibr 
again  directing  your  attention  to  those  words,  because  they 
appear  to  me  to  place  this  matter  in  so  dear  and  dbtioctt 
point  of  view^  that  no  doubt  can  remain  with  regard  to  it 
when  you  attend  to  what  I  shall  immediately  shew  to  bean 
authority  of  the  highest  nature  with  regard  to  what  is  a  leiy- 
ing  of  war  against  the  King.  *^  It  may  be  proper  for  me  to 
mention  to  you.  Gentlemen^  that  before  the  passing  of  the 
late  statute,  it  bad  been  settled  by  several  cases  actually  in 
judgment,  and  by  the  opinions  of  the  text-writers  upon  this 
branch  of  the  law,  that  all  attempts  to  depose  the  fiLingfrom 
his  royal  state  and  title,  to  restrain  his  person,  or  to  levy 
war  against  him,  and  all  conspiracies,  consultations^  and 
agreements^  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  objects,  were 
overt  acts  of  compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the 
King.     By  the  late  statute,  the  compassing  or  intending  to 
commit  these  acts,  that  is,  to  depose  his  Majesty^  to  restrain 
his  person,  or  to  levy  war  against  him,  for  the  purposes  that 
I  have  mentioned^  is  made  a  substantive  Treason;  and 
tliereby  the  law  is  rendered  more  clear  and  plain  both  to 
those  who  are  bound  to  obey  it  and  to  those  who  may  be 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  it.     It  may  be  proper  for 
me  also  to  mention,  that  it  has  been  established  in  the  like 
manner  that  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  military  arraj} 
such  as  usually  attend  regular  warfare,  are  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary  to  constitute  an  actual  levying  of  war  within  the 
true  meaning  of  the  ancient  statute.     Insurrections  and  ri- 
sings, for  the  purpose  of  effecting,  by  force  and  numbers, 
however  ill  arranged,  provided,  or  organized,  any  innova- 
tion of  a  public  natuKe,  or  redress  of  supposed  public  grie- 
vances, in  which  the  parties  had  no  special  or  particular  in- 
terestt  or  concern,  have  been  deemed  instances  of  the  actual 
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levying  of  war,  and,  consequently,  to  compass  or  imagine 
such  an  insurrection,  in  order  by  force  and  numbers  to  com- 
pel his  Majesty  to  alter  his  measures  or  councils,  will  be  to 
oompass  or  imagine  the  levying  of  war  against  his  Majesty 
for.  Uiat  purpose,  within  the  just  meaning  of  the  late  statute. 
JRd^ellion.at  its  first  commencement  is  rarely  found  in  mi- 
litary discipline  or  array,  though  a  little  success  may  soon 
enable  it  to  assume  them/'  So  that  here.  Gentlemen,  you 
have  both  a  clear  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  this  new  sta- 
tute and  also  a  most  distinct  and  accurate  exposition  of  what 
u  a  levying  of  war  against  the  King. 
.  But,  Crentlemen,  I  shall  now  refer  you  to  the  words  of  the 
prcfent  Lord  Chief- Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  ez« 
plaining  the  law  in  one  of  the  late  cases  at  Derby.  <<  And 
now.  Gentlemen,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  call  once  more  your 
attention  to  what  the  law  is ;  and  having  briefly  stated  it  in 
ihe  outset^  I  will  only  again  say,  that  there  is  no  legal  doubt 
<ir  difficulty  belonging  to  this  part  of  the  case.  The  learned 
Judges  with  whom  I  act  upon  this  occasion  being  of  opinion 
with  all  their  predecessors,  whose  doctrine  and  decisions 
liave  been  referred  to,  that  if  there  be  an  insurrection,  by 
which  is  meant  a  larire  risinir  of  the  people,  in  order,  by 
ibrcQ  «xd  violence,  to  accomplish  and  avenge  not  any  pri- 
vate  objects  of  their  own,  not  any  private  quarrels  of  their 
ownp  but  to  effectuate  any  general  purpose,  that  is  consider- 
ed by  the  law  as  a  levying  of  war ;  and  this  you  may  take  to 
be  clearly  the  law  of  the  land.  Nor  is  it  the  law  of  the  land 
aa  depending  upon  the  authority  of  any  single  Judge,  it 
pervades  every  page  of  the  criminal  law  of  England,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  of  High  Treason ;  it  may  be  traced  back 
to  antiquity  more  or  less  remote^  has  been  delivered  down^ 
and  is  acted  upon  at  the  present  day ;  but,  drawn  as  much 
into  controversy  as  it  has  been  on  this  occasion,  I  think  it 
necessary,  not  in  my  own  words,  for  I  will  not  trust  myself 
to  any  looseness  of  expression  when  a  rule  of  law  is  to  be 
given  affecting  the  life  of  man,  but  once  more  I  will  state, 
and  more  at  length,  the  law,  as  delivered  by  the  greatest 
authorities.''  Then  he  goes  on.  Gentlemen,  to  state  the 
opinion  of  a  great  and  eminent  Judge  upon  this  subject. 
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*'  Looking)  thcrcrore»  at  what  has  been  said  by  every  one  of 
the  great  authorities  referred  to,  Mr  Justice  Foster  8ay% 
Every  insurrection  which  in  judgment  of  law,  not  eveiy  in. 
surrection  whichi  in  point  of  fiu^,  but  every  insurrectkn 
whichi  in  judgment  of  law,  is  intended  against  the  person  of 
the  Kingt  be  it  to  dethrone  or  imprison  him,  or  to  obEp 
him  to  alter  his  measures  of  government,  or  to  lemsii 
counsellors  from  about  him,  these  risings  all  amount  to  Isff^ 
ing  war  within  the  statute,  whether  attended  with  the  pooup 
and  circumstances  of  open  war  or  not.  That  great  sad 
venerable  Judge,  as  eminent  in  his  public,  as  he  was  eiti- 
mable  in  his  private  character.  Sir  Matthew  Hale^  as  od 
this  day  the  subject,  and  so  justly,  of  brilliant  panegyric  bj 
the  Counsel  for  the  prisoner,  who  has  laboured  so  much  Is 
draw  this  doctrine  into  detestation,  lays  down  the  law  in 
different  terms,  but  to  the  same  effect.  He  says,  if  diven 
persons  levy  a  force  or  multitude  of  men  to  pull  down  a  psF* 
ticular  enclosure^  this  is  not  a  levying  of  war  within  theiti^ 
tute,  but  a  great  riot;  but  if  they  levy  war  to  pull  down  all 
enclosures,  speaking  of  a  general  intention,  or  to  expdie 
strangers,  or  to  remove  counsellors,  or  against  any  statute^ 
as,  namely,  the  statute  of  labourers,  or  for  enhancing  sala- 
ries and  wages,  this  is  a  levying  war  against  the  King;  and 
why  ?  because  it  is  generally  against  the  King's  laws^  and 
the  offenders  take  upon  them  the  reformation  which  subjects^ 
by  gathering  power,  ought  not  to  do."  These  are  the  words 
of  my  Lord  Hale ;  <^  and,  therefore,^  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Dallas  says,  <<  Gentlemen,  the  question  for  you  will  be^ 
whether  this  be,  or  be  not,  an  attempt  to  make  a  change  in 
the  Government,  by  the  gathering  of  power,  either  wither 
without  arms,  which  Lord  Hale  says,  which  Mr  Justice 
Foster  repeats^  and  which  all  Judges  agree  with  them  in 
stating,  is  a  levying  of  war  against  the  King  in  bis  realm.^ 
Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  fatigue  you  with  reading  any  fiir- 
ther  authorities  upon  this  point,  with  this  one  exception ;  1 
shall  conclude  with  referring  you  to  the  words  of  the  eminent 
Judge  who  presides  in  this  commission,  ami  who  is  now  ab- 
sent ;  and  therefore  1  can  quote  bis  words  without  any  of* 
fence  to  his  delicacy  ^  \u  siddition  to  those  which  were  read 
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to  you  by  my  Lord  Advocate.  "  In  the  snme  manner^  hold- 
ing conaultationd)  or  taking  measures,  for  raising  an  insar- 
rectioDf  if  the  object  be  directed  against  the  King's  autho* 
rityy  as  to  compel  him  to  alter  his  measures,  to  dismiss  his 
connaellorsf,  to  submit  to  demands  for  reformation;  or^in 
general,  to  compel  him  to  adopts  or  to  restrain  him  from 
adopting,  any  measure^  which  it  is  part  of  his  prerogative 
to  do  or  not,  as  he  judges  proper,  alt  such  piurposes,  if  at- 
tempted by  force^  are  Treason,  under  the  statute ;  for  it  is 
justly  ob^rved  by  Hale^  one  of  the  ablest  Judges,  and  niost 
oODititntional  lawyers  we  ever  had^  <  That  it  is  a  kind  of 
BOtural  and  necessary  consequence^  that  he  who  attempts 
to  conquer  or  subdue  the  King,  cannot  intend  less  than  to 
take  away  his  life.'* " 

Now^  Gtentlemen,  having  detained  you  so  long  upon  ex- 
plaining what  is  the  law,  and  what  is  the  statute  upon  which 
this  fourth  count  of  the  indictment  is  entirely  rested^  name- 
ly, the  charge  of  conspiracy  to  levy  war  against  the  King, 
to  compel  him,  by  force  and  constraint,  to  change  his  mea- 
fiores  and  councils,  it  is  now  necessary  for  me  to  advert  more 
particularly  to  the  nature  of  this  case,  before  calling  your 
altention,  which  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  me  to  do,  to  the 
evidence  which  has  been  led  in  support  of  it. 

Gentlemen,  yon  must  be  quite  satisfied,  that  my  Lord 
Advocate  is  perfectly  well  founded^  when  he  states  to  you, 
that  the  whole  gist  of  this  cause  rests  upon  the  point  of  the 
connexion  of  the  conspiracy  which  he  charges  against  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  with  the  proclamation  or  address  upon 
which  you  have  heard  so  much.  In  directing  your  atten- 
tion to  the  evidence,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  bring  under 
ycnnr  notice  those  testimonies  which  have  led  to  the  Court 
admitting  this  document,  which  is  now  upon  the  table  as  a 
part  of  the  evidence  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar— a  copy 
of  the  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  that  Ad- 
dress is  the  basis  and  foundation  of  the  charge  against  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar.  And  it  will  be  for  you  to  deter- 
mine, upon  a  careful  and  an  attentive  consideration  of  the 
evidence,  whether,  in  the  first  place,  the  prisoner  has 
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been  brought  in  connexion  with  that  Address  or  Procla- 
mation,— whether  he  has  been  proved  to  have  been  actii^ 
in  obedience  to  it^  and  in  farthering  its  declared  object  sod 
purpose  (  and  whether  he  has  been  guilty  of  any  of  die 
overt  acts  which  are  stated  in  this  indictment,  as  Bfijfij* 
ing  to  the  first  count— the  compassing  and  imagining  the 
death  of  the  King ;  or  to  the  fourth,  the  compassing  and 
imagining  to  levy  war  against  him^  for  the  porposes  thoein 
specified.  And,  Gentlemen,  you  must  have  observed,  si  I 
said  before^  that  the  overt  acts  that  are  charged  are  of  i 
considerable  variety,  no  less  than  nineteen,  applying  both 
to  the  first  and  fourth  counts  of  the  indictment.  I  har^ 
however,  already  noticed  to  you,  that  it  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary that,  because  so  many  overt  acts  are  charged,  all  of 
them  must  be  proved ;  it  will  be  quite  su£Scient  if  one  or 
more  of  them  is  established  by  satisfactory  evidence,  for  yoa 
to  rest  a  verdict  upon  those  overt  acts,  though  they  may 
be  much  short  of  the  number  that  are  here  charged  and 
exhibited  against  the  prisoner.  And,  Gentlemen,  it  mint 
be  obvious  to  all  of  you,  as  it  must  be  to  every  person  who 
hears  me,  that  in  framing  indictments  of  this  nature^  where 
the  law  requires  that  every  overt  act,  of  which  evidence  is 
to  be  adduced,  must  be  laid  in  the  indictment,  a  great  ya- 
riety  of  overt  acts  not  only  arc  usually,  but  are  necessarily 
charged  ;  because,  if  the  prosecutor  is  to  be  tied  down  to  a 
proof  only  of  the  overt  acts  that  are  specified  in  his  indict- 
ment, it  is  necessary  and  natural  that  he  should  take  a  om- 
siderable  latitude,  although  be  may  not  have  an  opportoni^i 
or  an  immediate  prospect,  of  proving  all  that  he  includes  in 
the  indictment. 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  will  just  observe  here,  that  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  time  was  bestowed  by  the  learned  Coun- 
sel, with  great  ability,  no  doubt,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner) 
in  commenting  upon  the  extraordinary  nature  of  some  of 
the  overt  acts ;  and  it  was  put  to  you,  with  considerable  con- 
fidence, that  sonfie  of  them  were  unprecedented  in  point  of 
fact,  and  that  they,  in  reality,  did  not  amount  to  overt  actSi 
cither  under  the  first  or  the  last  count  of  the  indictment 
Now,  Gentlemen,  k  does  so  happen,  that  the  first  of  these 
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overt  actSf  conspiring  to  devise  plans  to  subvert  the  Consti* 
tutioDy  and  the  second  of  these  overt  acts»  conspiring  to  levy 
war,  and  to  subvert  the  Constitution,  which  were  so  much 
obierved  on  and  excepted  against  by  the  learned  Gentleman, 
are  identically  the  two  first  overt  acts  in  the  indictment, 
which  was  so  very  recently  preferred  against  Arthur  Thisde^ 
wood  and  others,  who  were  charged  there,  amongst  other 
things^  with  that  of  conspiring  to  levy  war  against  the  King, 
to  ocHnpel  him  to  cliange  his  measures  and  councils ;  and 
alio  conspiring,  compassing,  and  imagining,  the  death  of 
onr  Lord  the  King.  There,  Gentlemen,  the  two  first  overt 
acta  are  identical  with  those  upon  which  so  many  remarks 
were  made  to  you ;  and,  therefore,  you  must^  in  the  first 
place,  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  saying  they 
are  unprecedented ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  I  presume  you 
will  agree  with  me  in  thinkings  that  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  the  eminent  Judges  who  sat  on  that  bench,  whose  pro* 
oeedings  I  had  the  honour  to  witness,  would  have  permitted 
these  overt  acts,  not  only  to  have  stood  on  the  indictment, 
but  to  have  gone  to  evidence,  or  to  the  Jury,  if  they  had 
been  doubtful  in  law,  far  less  if  contrary  to  law^  and  not 
G  ertacts  of  this  species  of  Treason. 
I    Bat,  Gentlemen,  in  addition  to  these  overt  acts^  you  will 
dbaerve  I  am  now  looking  to  the  abstract  of  this  indictment^ 
which  will  be  delivered  to  you,  that  there  is  a  distinct  charge 
In  the  indictment  for  publishing  and  posting  up  a  treason- 
able Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, to  incite  the  soldiers  of  the  King,  and  other  subjects, 
to  rebellion;  that  is  the  third  overt  act     The  fourteenth 
overt  act  is  for  forcing  divers  subjects  of  our  Lord  the  King, 
to  discharge  and  turn  o£P  their  workmen ;  and  the  fifteenth 
overt  act  is  for  striking  work,  and  compelling  and  persuading 
others  to  do  the  same.    Now,  Gentlemen,  although  it  must 
appear  to  you  at  first  sight — at  least,  it  would  appear  to  you 
at  the  beginning  of  this  proceeding, — to  be  a  little  extraor- 
dinary, that  these  should  have  been  stated  as  distinct  overt 
acts  of  a  count  of  this  indictment  of  compassing  and  imagi* 
ning  the  death  of  the  King,  or  of  the  last  count,  of  compass* 
ing,  imagining,  inventing,  devising,  and  intending  to  levy  war 
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against  the  King  within  his  realm,  in  order,  by  ftnrce  and  oon- 
Btrointy  to  compd  him  to  change  his  measures  and  coundk; 
yet»  when  you  pay  attention  to  that  which  I  am  now  to  dixect 
yoar  attention  to,  yon  must  be  qnite  satisfied  that  dieae  thne 
particulars,  to  which  I  refer  as  three  of  this  dase  of  overt 
acts  now  lying  before  me^  have  been  moat  properly  and  moik 
accurately  stated  as  overt  acts  of  these  two  counts  of  thii 
indictment,  which  charge  the  prisoner  with  campasmg 
and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King,  and  compasaog^ 
imagining,  inyenting,  devising^  and  intending  to  levy  vir 
against  the  King  within  his  realm,  in  order,  by  force  sad 
constraint^  to  compel  him  to  change  his  measures  and  comii 
dls ;  for  J  Gentlemen,  as  I'  before  stated  to  you,  the  very  bsn 
of  the  charge  now  under  your  consideration  is,  that  then 
was  circulated  and  published  in  this  district  of  the  conatj 
in  which  we  are  now  sitting,  particularly  in  the  village  of 
Johnstone  and  adjoining  to  it^  a  certain  Address  to  die  Lh 
habitants  of  Grreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  Address  Iw 
been  stated  to  you  by  the  learned  Counsel  for  the  Cromii 
and  I  certainly  have  not  heard  it  denied  upon  the  part  of 
the  learned  Counsel  for  the  prisoner,  is  an  Address  which 
does  contain  Treason  upon  the  very  face  of  it— that  it 
amounts  to  a  direct  and  strong  incitement  to  rebellion— 4o 
an  actual  levying  of  war ;  and  to  a  levying  of  war^  if  I  am  act 
most  egregiously  mistaken,  as  well  as  my  learned  brethren 
now  sitting  by  me^  a  direct  levying  of  war  against  our  lord 
the  King  in  his  person — that  it  is  not  a  constructive  levying 
of  war,  one  which  comes  under  any  of  those  clauses  upon 
which  you  have  heard  so  much,  or  which  can  be  embraced 
by  any  of  those  ancient  authorities  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to,  and  that  class  of  text-writers,  as  well  as  those 
opinions  of  Judges  which  were  so  much  pressed  upon  yoo. 
I  say  it  steers  entirely  clear  of  all  question  of  constructiYe 
levying  of  war ;  but  it  is  a  direct  incitement  to  an  actaal 
levying  of  war,  which  is  an  overt  act  under  the  first  count 
of  the  indictment,  and  which  is  a  direct  overt  act  and  ma- 
nifestation of  Treason  under  the  statute  of  the  36th  of  the 
late  King.  For,  Gentlemen,  you  are  aware  that  this  Address 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  sets  oat 
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With  stating,  thitt^  <^  roused  from  that  torpid  state  in  which 
we  have  beea  sunk  for  so  many  years,  we  are  at  length  com- 
pdlad,  from  the  extremity  of  our  sufferings,  and  the  con- 
tempt heaped  iq>on  our  petitions  for  redress,  to  assert  our 
rights  at  the  hazard  of  our  lives^  and  proclaim  to  the  world 
the  real  motives  which  (if  not  misrepresented  by  designing 
men^  would  have  united  all  ranks)  have  reduced  us  to  take 
up  arms  for  the  redress  of  our  common  grievances/'  Here^ 
then,  is  a  declaration  that,  if  not  for  misrepresentations,  all 
men  would  have  been  united,  and  would  have  concmrred  in 
this  general  measure  for  the  redress  of  our  common  grie- 
vances ;  and  which,  I  say,  does  not  leave^  and,  I  am  sure^ 
will  not  leave,  in  the  mind  of  any  one  of  you  Grentlemen  that 
I  have  now  the  honour  to  address,  the  slightest  doubt  that 
they  are  grievances  of  a  public,  not  of  a  private  or  indivi- 
dual nature^  that  are  here  spoken  of,  when  there  is  an  ex- 
{M'ession  in  the  words  that  I  have  read,  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  misrepresentations,  all  would  have  been  united  in 
accomplishing  this  common  object,  which  the  framersof  this 
Address  state,  that  they  are  prepared  to  accomplish  by  the 
taking  up  of  arms,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  Then  it  goes 
cm  to  say,  ^<  the  numerous  public  meetings  held  throughout 
the  country  have  demonstrated  to  you^  that  the  interests  of 
all  classes  are  the  same— that  the  protection  of  the  life  and 
property  of  the  rich  man  is  the  interest  of  the  poor  man ; 
and,  in  return,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  rich  to  protect  the 
poor  from  the  iron  grasp  of  despotism ;  for,  when  its  vie* 
tims  are  exhausted  in  the  lower  circles,  there  is  no  assu- 
rance but  that  its  ravages  will  be  continued  in  the  upper 
--*fbr,  once  set  in  motion,  it  will  continue  to  move  till  a 
succession  of  victims  fall  ;^ — clearly  pointing  out^  that  it 
is  all  classes  of  the  community  that  are  supposed  to  have 
this  object  in  view,  or  that,  at  least,  will  be  affected  and 
ben^ted  by  it.    '<  Our  principles  are  few,  and  founded  on 
the  basis  of  our  Constitution,  which  wore  purchased  with 
the  dearest  blood  of  our  ancestors,  and  which  we  swear  to 
transmit  to  our  posterity  unsullied,  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt !— -Equality  of  rights,  not  of  property,  is  the  object 
for  which  we  contend,  and  which  we  consider  as  the  only 
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secarity  for  our  liberties  and  lives.  Let  us  shew  to  the  wotU 
that  we  are  not  that  lawless,  sanguinary  rabble  which  our 
oppressors  would  persuade  the  higher  circles  we  are^  but  s 
brave  and  generous  people,  determined  to  be  free.  Libertft 
or  Death,  is  our  motto ;  and  we  have  sworn  to  return  hone 
in  triumph  or  return  no  more  r  Now,  Gentlemen^  theimdi 
that  I  have  read,  I  will  venture  to  say,  leave  not  a  shsdov 
of  ground  for  supposing  that  anything  but  a  great  porpoie 
^I  may  say  an  universal  object,  was  that  which  is  here 
stated ;  and  that,  of  course,  this  common  avowal  of  that  par* 
pose  takes  the  nature  of  an  insurrection,  which  you  williee 
immediately  is  incorporated  in  the  Address^  and  reoosh 
mended  entirely  out  of  every  case  of  High  Treason  whiek 
has  been  treated  upon  since  the  beginning  of  treating  qpoB 
the  subject ;  for,  Gentlemen,  to  manifest  that  it  was  agaimt 
the  King  himself— not  to  say  bis  Royal  Majesty— 4hat  die 
proceedings  of  the  persons  who  framed  this  Address^  and  of 
all  who  might  join  in  the  accomplishment  of  it,  were  diiect- 
ed.  The  Address  goes  on  to  a  direct  incitement  of  the  sol- 
diers to  abandon  their  duty,  to  forfeit  their  allegiance^  to 
violate  their  solemn  oaths,  to  desert  their  standards,  and  to 
join  the  ranks  of  those  who  were  about  to  enter  into  open 
rebellion ;  for  it  states,  ^^  Soldiers  I  shall  you,  countrymeot 
bound  by  the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oath  to  defend  your 
country  and  your  King  from  enemies,  whether  foreign  or 
domestic,  plunge  your  bayonets  into  the  bosoms  of  &thcrs 
and  brothers,  and  at  once  .sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  militaiy 
despotism,  to  the  unrelenting  orders  of  a  cruel  faction,  those 
feelings  which  you  hold  in  common  with  the  rest  of  mso- 
kind  ?  Soldiers  I  turn  your  eyes  towards  Spain^  and  there 
behold  the  happy  effects  resulting  from  the  union  of  soldien 
and  citizens ; — look  to  that  quarter,  and  there  behold  the 
yoke  of  hated  despotism  broke  by  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
people  and  the  soldiery  happily  accomplished  without  blood- 
shed. And  shall  you,  who  taught  those  soldiers  to  fight  the 
battles  of  liberty,  refuse  to  fight  those  of  your  own  country? 
—forbid  it  Heaven  I  Come  forward  then  at  once,  and  free 
your  country  and  your  King  from  the  power  of  those  thai 
Ihivp  hold  tliciii  too  long  in  thraldom."     They  are  first  of 
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all  called  to  break  their  allegiance^  to  join  those  who  are  ar- 
raying themselves  in  the  way  that  the  Address  points  out^ 
and  then  there  is  used  this  language,  that  they  are  to  come 
ferwardy  and  free  their  country  and  their  King  firom  the 
power  of  those^  who  are  here  stated,  and  most  falsely  stated, 
to  hold  him  in  thraldom.    <<  Friends  and  countrymen^  the 
eventful  period  has  now  arrived,  when  the  services  of  all  will 
be  required  for  the  forwarding  an  object  so  universally 
vriahed,  and  so  absolutely  necessary"— -the  services  of  all, 
and  Ibr  the  accomplishment  of  an  object  universally  wished, 
again  confirming  the  view  that  I  have  already  taken  of  this 
Address — '^  come  forward,  then^  and  assist  those  who  have 
begun  in  the  completion  of  so  arduous  a  task'' — ^here  is  a 
direct  avowal,  Grentlemen,  that  there  is  an  actual  commence- 
ments—that there  has  an  actual  beginning  already  taken 
place,  of  course,  of  measures  and  proceedings  which  I  sta^ 
ted  to  you,  in  the  judgment  of  law^  would  be  an  actual  le- 
vying of  war  against  the  King ;  for  the  encouragement  and 
eyitation  of  those  to  whom  this  is  addressed  that,  aver- 
ment is  made,  that  an  actual  commencement  has  taken 
place— *<  and  support  the  laudable  efibrts  which  we  are  about 
to  make^  to  replace  to  Britons  those  rights  consecrated  to 
them  by  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  sweep 
from  our  shores  that  corruption  which  has  degraded  us  be^ 
loir  the  dignity  of  man.    Owing  to  the  misrepresentations 
which  have  gone  abroad  with  regard  to  our  intentions,  we 
think  it  Sbdispensably  necessary  to  declare  inviolable  all 
[>aUic  and  private  property'''^'— that  is  to  say,  those  by  whose 
)0der  and  by  whose  authority  this  was  issued,  and  whom  you 
irill  immediately  see  to  be  persons  actually  assuming  to 
themselves  the  character  of  the  government  of  the  country, 
my 9  that  they  will  protect  and  ke^  inviolable  all  public  and 
private  property—^  And  we  hereby  call  upon  all  Justices 
if  the  Peaces  and  all  others,  to  suppress  pillage  and  plunder 
nf  every  description,  and  to  endeavour  to  secure  those  guilty 
of  snch  oifences,  that  they  may  receive  that  punishment 
which  snch  violation  of  justice  demands.    In  the  present 
atete  of  affairs,  and  during  the  continuation  of  so  momentous 
e  etmggle*'-— still  cleariy  embracing  and  contemplating  the 
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fact  of  an  actual  war.  within  the  realm  during  this  moaieDt- 
ouB  straggle-**'  we  earnestly  request  of  all  to  desist 
their  labonr,  firom  and  after  this  day,  the  1st  day  of 
and  attend  wholly  to  the  recovery  of  their  rights,  ani 
sider  it  as  the  duty  of  every  man  not  to  recommence 
he  is  in  possession  of  those  rights  which  distinguish  Ae 
freeman  from  the  slave,  viz.  that  of  giving  consent  to  tk 
laws  by  which  he  is  to  be  governed.  We,  therefore,  iccom- 
mend  to  the  proprietors  of  public  works,  and  all  otliai,to 
stop  the  one  and  shut  up  the  other,  until  order  is  reitondi 
as  we  will  be  accountable  for  no  damages  which  may  bem- 
tained,  and  which,  after  this  public  intimation^  they  can  lum 
no  claim  to.*'  Can  any  reasonable  man  who  reads  thii  Ad- 
dress, couched  in  the  language  which  I  have  already  detuled 
to  you,  and  coupled  widi  that  threat  which  follows,  andwhidi 
I  am  immediately  to  read,  misunderstand  the  true  meiD- 
ing  of  what  is  here  called  a  recommendation  ?  I  state  to 
you^  Gentlemen,  that  it  must  obviously  appear  to  everyone 
who  gives  fair  meaning  to  these  words,  that  the  only  iot^ 
pretation  that  can  be  put  upon  it  is,  that  it  is  an  order,  a 
command— for  you  will  immediately  see,  that  not  bolj  is 
there  that  threat,  that  they  will  not  be  accountable  for  any 
damages  which  may  be  sustained,  and  which,  after  that  pub- 
lic intimation,  they  can  have  no  claim  to,  but  ^*  we  hereby 
give  notice  to  all  those  who  shall  be  found  carrying  arms 
against  those  who  intend  to  regenerate  their  country,  and  re- 
store its  inhabitants  to  their  native  dignity,  we  shall  consi- 
der them  as  traitors  to  their  country,  and  enemies  to  their 

King,  and  treat  them  as  such By  order  of  the  Committee 

of  Organization  for  forming  a  Provisional  Government."— 
Dated,  "  Glasgow,  1st  April,  1820."" 

Now,  Gentlemen,  is  it  possible  to  entertain  a  doubt  that, 
bearing,  as  this  purports  to  bear,  ^*  by  order  of  the  Committee 
of  Organization  for  forming  a  Provisional  Government,"*  and 
which  declares  that  the  persons  who  so  assume  to  themsdves 
that  character,  will  consider  as  traitors,  and  treat  as  such,  all 
who  shall  oppose  those  who  thus  rise  to  regenerate  their  coun- 
try, there  is  upon  the  face  of  this  instrument  an  actual  «»• 
sumption— a  positive  declaration,  that  they  have  assumed  the 
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authority  of  the  state,  that  they  have  completely  superseded, 
as  far  as  they  could  possibly  venture  to  assert,  the. authority 
of  the  King,  and  the  Lords  and  the  Commons,  and  the  whole 
legislature— that  they  have  set  themselves  up  as  the  sole  go- 
vernment of  the  country  ?  They  state  their  warning  to  those 
who  should  disdain  this  recommendation,  and  that  they  will 
not  be  answerable  for  any  damages  which  may  be  sustained ; 
and  they  couple  that  with  a  declaration,  that  they  will  treat 
as  traitors  all  who  oppose  their  plans.    Grentlemen,  I  do  not 
•hesitate  to  say  I  should  conrider  myself  guilty  of  a  gross  in- 
sult to  your  understanding,  if  I  did  not  declare  that  it  is  im- 
posable  for  language  to  describe  in  more  marked  and  em- 
•phatic  terms,  that  the  rii^ng  and  insurrection  which  are  here 
•contemplated,  which  they  are  here  inculcating  upon  the 
whole  body  of  the  people,  and  particularly  upon  the  military 
atid  soldiery  of  the  realm,  is  a  war  of  a  public  nature — that 
it  is  in  no  degree  a  private  insurrection  for  private  purposes, 
or  that  it  can,  by  any  sophistry  of  argument,  or  ingenuity 
•whatever,  be  brought  under  the  terms  of  a  constructive  levy- 
ing of  war;  for  here  is  a  positive  declaration,  that  all  who 
Impose  the  persons  thus  usurping  and  assuming  to  themselves 
the  character  of  a  Committee  of  Organization  for  forming  a 
Provisional  Government  will  be  treated  as  traitors — a  posi- 
tive declaration,  that,  if  the  Sovereign  of  these  realms  him- 
self had  come  forward,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  (and  as  those 
who  know  the  firmness  and  energy  of  his  character,  and  the 
truly  British  spirit  which  bums  in  his  bosom,  know  he 
^wiiuld  not  have  hesitated  to  do,  if  the  standard  of  rebellion 
bad  been  spread  abroad  in  the  land,)  if  he  had  so  applied 
himself,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  and  the  constitution, 
which,  by  his  solemn  oath,  he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  he 
himself  would  be  treated  as  a  traitor  by  those  who  were  thus 
assuming  the  whole  functions  and  authority  of  the  state.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  if  there  ever  was  a  manifest  declaration  of 
Treason,  if  there  ever  was  an  incitement  to  Treason,  if  there 
ever  was  a  treasonable  declaration,  it  is  to  be  found  within  the 
four  corners  of  that  Address;  and  therefore,  Gentlemen, 
it  will  be  for  you,  upon  an  attentive  oonaideration  of  the 
evidence,  which  it  will  be  now  my  painful  duty,,  late  as  the 
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hour  isy  to  call  your  attention  to,  to  say  whether  or  not  tbe 
prisoner  has  been  brought  in  connection  Irith  diat  AddMi, 
whether  he  has  been  proved  to  you  to  have  acted  in  obedi. 
ence  to  it,  in  furtherance  of  it,  in  complete  executiim  of  it, 
as  far  as  the  facts  detailed  in  the  eridence  in  this  case  do  go; 
and,  if  you  shall  be  of  that  opinion,  it  will  be  then  ftr  joa 
to  connder  what  verdict  you  ought  to  return  in  the  prtMat 
case.  In  the  meantime,  as  it  is  a  case  of  the  greatest  inport- 
ance— as  it  is  a  case  where  life  is  at  stake,  a&d  you  attto^ 
dde  on  the  prisoner's  life  or  death,  and  as  the  interestsrftk 
country  are  deeply  involved  in  the  dedsion  you  are  fooDaie 
to,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  read  to  you  from  b^innitagtocod, 
with  a  few  comments  as  I  go  on,  the  Ividence  I  have  tduD 
in  this  case,  on  which  it  will  be  for  you  to  form  your  ve^ 
diet 

William  Houstoun,  is  proprietor  of  some  ootton-mills  in  Ik 
neighbourhood  of  Johnstone,  called  the  Old  Mill,  Hagg 
Mill,  and  Cartside  Mill;  the  Old  Mill  is  in  the  vilh^eof 
Johnstone,  and  the  other  two  near  it  The  village  of  Jdm- 
stone  extends  very  nearly  to  the  Hi^  Mill ;  and  Gurtade 
Mill  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  on.  These  milk  are  in 
the  Abbeyparish  of  Paisley,  in  this  county  (county  Benficew;) 
and  therefore  you  will  observe,  Grentlemen,  that  as  tbe  is- 
dictment  must  establish  an  overt  act  of  the  Treason  charged 
in  all  cases  within  the  county  in  which  the  trial  proceeds)  yoa 
have  this  fact  established  by  Mr  Houstoun,  tlmt  these  mills 
are  in,  or  near  Johnstone,  where  these  acts  are  said  to  have 
taken  place,  and  within  the  county  in  which  we  are  sitting.^ 
**  There  are  about  thirteen  mills  in  Johnstone  and  the  imae- 
diate  vicinity,  includingmy  own— I  was  at  my  brother^s  honi^ 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Johnst<me,  at  the  ccMnmencemeot 
of  last  April.  On  Monday,  the  8d  of  April,  about  ten  o'dock, 
I  was  informed  that  several  of  the  mills  were  stopped;  I 
went  straight  to  the  Old  Mill,  and  saw  a  considerable  crowd 
towards  the  door  of  the  mill ;  I  went  to  the  back  part  of  tk 
mill,  and  came  in  front  of  the  crowd,  and  asked  what  tliej 
wanted ;  the  crowd  was  not  exactly  in  one  body— thore  were 
a  great  many  of  my  own  wcnrkers  in  it ;  the  great  bodyfl' 
the  crowd  came  close  up  to  me,  and  other  people  there  bo* 
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ades  were  a  little  back— the  whole  of  the  hill  was  covered  with 
women  and  children,  and  people  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  look- 
ing  to  what  was  going  on ;  and  there  were  a  number  of  chil. 
dren  and  people  between  the  hill  and  the  people  who  were 
by  me.  I  went  up  to  the  crowd,  and  asked  them  what  they 
wanted,  and  desired  them  to  go  away,  they  had  no  business 
there.  They  shouted  out  from  several  quarters,  *  Stop  the 
work,  stop  the  work  !^  I  said,  <  I  will  not  stop  the  work.*  Af- 
ter  diat  the  crowd  rose  very  near  to  me,  and  one  man  stood 
about  six  feet  from  me,  and  the  crowd  came  close  to  his 
■boulder,  so  as  to  leave  a  small  space  open  between  the  two ; 
tbey  opntinued  shouting  out  occasionally.  I  observed  a  man 
that  stood  just  before  me  saying,  <  Stop  the  works — ^the  other 
works  are  stopped  C  I  never  saw  him  befwe.^  Then  he  is 
UAd  to  look  at  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  he  says,  <^  I  am 
not  certain  that  is  the  roan— his  countenance  is  altered ;— at 
that  time  he  was  very  much  enraged,  and  had  a  strong  flush 
in  bis  countenance ;  if  I  had  met  him  in  the  street  I  should 
not  have  recognized  him  again.  He  had  apparently  a  coun- 
tenmce  of  suppressed  rage,  as  if  he  was  intimidated  from 
patting  in  execution  some  plan  he  had  in  view.  I  perfectly 
believe  that  is  the  man.  I  could  not  swear  that  was  the  man 
that  stood  before  me.  At  the  time  I  did  not  see  his  person ; 
and  it  is  not  from  my  recolleetion  of  the  man  that  I  believe 
him  to  be  the  man.^  These  words  lead  us  clearly  to  understand 
that  some  scnrt  of  communication  was  ccmveyed  to  him  which 
lad  to  this  belief.  But  afterwards  he  proceeds  with  great 
aaitlian»  and  he  rather  goes  to  say  he  could  not  recognize  the 
prisoner  as  the  man.  Hien  he  says,  *^  The  prisoner  b  about 
the  die  of  the  man  I  have  been  alluding  to.  The  person  I 
have  pientioned  did  nothing ;  he  did  not  move  nor  speak, 
except  sayings  '  Stop  the  M>rks— -the  other  works  are  stop- 
ped.^ I  sud  I  would  not  stop  the  works ;  and  diat,  if  any 
body  had  anything  to  state  to  me,  he  should  come  forward 
and  state  it  distinctly — most  of  the  shouts  to  stop  the  work 
came  from  the  crowd  rouiid  me— upon  which  a  man  of  the 
name  of  James  Walker  said,  <  We  had  better  appoint  two 
men  to  speak  to  Mr  Houstoun,^  and  the  crowd  cried  out,  <  A 
ring,  a  ring  !^  and  immediately  formed  a  ring,  and  a  show  of 
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hands  was  given."^    Attend  to  this,  Geutlemen.— ^^  Ajid 
James  Speirs  was  first  elected,  his  name  being  mentioDed, 
and  then  a  show  of  hands  for  the  above-mentioned  James 
Walker.^  So  that  here  is  Mr  Houstoun  dbtinctly  swearingi 
that,  in  reference  to  the  proportion  made  by  himself,  if  any« 
body  had  anything  to  state  to  him  he  should  come  forwad, 
a  ring  was  formed,  and  the  people  elected,  by  a  show  of 
hands,  two  persons  to  communicate  with  Mr  Houstomi^ 
though  he  is  not  able  to  speak  hitherto  from  what  I  hsfe 
read,  and  what  I  am  to  read,  from  his  evidence,  to  the  prip 
soner  as  the  person  that  came  opposite  to  him  in  the  crowcj, 
he  positively  swears,  and  in  a  manner  of  which  you  will  judgpy 
that  he  heard  distinctly  two  men  elected,  and  the  names  an- 
nounced James  Speirs  and  James  Walker.     ^^  After  they 
were  chosen,  the  circle  closed,  and  they  appeared  to  ooosult 
together  for  a  short  time.  I  did  not  see  the  men  in  the  drde 
at  this  time.  They  seemed  to  be  talking  together ;  and  then 
Walker  came  up  to  me  from  where  the  circle  had  been.   I 
did  not  observe  any  person  come  along  with  him.     A  great 
crowd  of  people  got  round  me,  and  I  siud, '  I  cannotspeakto 
you  here ;  you  must  come  to  the  back  part  of  the  mill,  wliere 
I  can  speak  to  you  quietly.^  We  walked  together  up  the  hill 
— Walker  walked  alongside  of  me ;  and  he  asked  me  if  I  had 
seen  the  Address  ?  I  said  I  had  not,  but  had  seen  some  ex- 
tracts from  it.     Walker  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  see  it? 
I  said  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  it.     He  stooped  just 
across  me  to  some  person  on  my  left  hand,  to  ascertain  if  it 
could  be  gotten,  but  it  could  not  be  got.  Walker  was  on  my 
right  hand,  and  there  was  then  another  person  on  my  left 
hand.  I  could  not  say  when  he  joined  me,  for  I  never  looked 
at  him,  even  when  Walker  stooped  across  me  and  spoke  to 
him.     Of  my  own  knowledge,  I  could  not  say  who  wasoo 
my  left  hand.   The  crowd  followed  us  up  the  hill.  I  did  not 
look  behind  me ;  but  I  considered  that  the  whole  crowd  mo- 
ved  up  with  us.     The  person  on  my  left  hand  replied,  that 
it  could  not  be  got.    Walker  then  replied,  '  You  would  ob- 
serve by  the  Address  that  the  public  works  were  all  to  be 
stopped?'  I  said, '  Yes.'  He  called  it  the  Address  that  was  on 
the  church-gate — as  far  as  I  recollect,  that  was  the  only  title 
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that  he  gave  to  it  at  that  time.  He  then  said,  ^  Do  you 
mean  to  stop  your  works  ?^  or  something  to  that  effect  I 
saidy  no,  I  did  not.  He  sud,  <  Then,  of  course,  you  wilt 
make  no  claim  against  the  Provisional  Government  for  liny 
damage  that  may  be  done.^^  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  would  ob- 
serve here,  that,  if  you  believe  the  evidence  of  this  respjecta^ 
ble  gentleman,  Mr  Houstoun,  and,  from  the  wise  caution 
and  circumspection  in  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  his  evi- 
dence,  I  presume  you  can  entertain  no  reasonable  doubt,  you 
must  believe  this  fact,  that  there  was  a  cry  of  ^<  Stop  the 
works— the  other  works  are  stopped  T  which  came  from  a 
pencKi  that  was  in  front,  and  that  a  person  was  afterwards 
chosen  by  the  name  of  James  Speirs,  and  a  person  of  the 
name  of  James  Walker,  to  communicate  with  Mr  Houstoun ; 
and  that  that  person.  Walker,  did  then  and  there  announce 
to  him  the  nature  of  the  requisition  in  the  Address, ashe 
ealled  it,  that  all  the  public  works  were  to  stop;  and,  upon 
his  saying  that  he  would  not  stop.  Walker  followed  that  up 
by  saying,  ^*  then  you  will  make  no  claim  against  the  Provi- 
sional  Government  for  any  damage  that  may  be  done.^.  And 
it  is  for  you.  Gentlemen,  to  say  whether  this  is  not  direct  anld 
dedsive  proof  that  Walker  at  the  time— and  you  will  imm&* 
diately  see  what  connection  Speirs,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
had  with  this  man.  Walker — was  acting  in  direct  further- 
ance^ in  implidt  obedience  to  the  Address,  which  I  have  al- 
ready submitted  to  your  consideration ;  and  that  here  was 
the  first  proceeding  in  carrying  the  object  of  that  Address 
into  execution,  putting  a  stop  to  that,  and,  as  you  will  pre- 
sently see,  other  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Johnstone. 
**  He  explained  no  connection  that  this  Address  had  with  the 
Provisional  Government  Upon  his  saying,  <  You  will  make 
no  daim  upon  the  Provisional  Government,^  I  immediately 
aaid^  if  that  was  all  he  had  to  say,  it  was  unnecessary  for  me 
to  proceed  farther,  as  I  would  make  no  claim  against  the 
Provisional  Grovemment,  or  against  him.^  Now,  Grentlemen, 
I  take  it  that  you  will  be  of  opinion  that  these  words,  <*  or 
against  him,^  are  evidence  of  a  clear  impreiision  of  the  mode 
in  which  Walker  addressed  himself  to  Mr  Houstoun'  at  the 
time— namely,  that  he  considered  him  as  a  person  dther 
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ooming  directly  from  the  Provinotul  Gk>venimeiit  to  wUdh 
he  bad  so  specially  alluded,  or  that  he  was  a  person  acting 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  of  the  Address,  wUdi 
he  had  before  explained  to  him  by  stating  that  the  stopping 
the  work  was  part  of  the  requisition  of  the  Address.  ^  I  im- 
mediately left  him,  and  turned  round  to  go  down  towards 
the  mill  again,  I  stopped  and  spoke  to  some  ot  the  people 
at  the  time.  I  turned  back — I  think  the  crowd  must  be 
dose  upon  me— I  conceived  that  I  was  just  in  the  middle  of 
the  crowd  walking  up  the  hill — I  am  certain  that  a  great  part 
of  the  crowd  was  round  me  at  the  time.  I  am  not  eonaaoas 
of  having  recognized  the  man  on  my  left  as  the  man  who 
had  stood  before  me.  After  I  turned  and  left  Walker,  the 
crowd  went  up  the  street  from  the  mill,  in  the  direefion  of 
Mr  Campbell^s  house.  On  returning  to  the  mill,  I  found 
the  ^nners  and  work  people  very  much  agitated.  I  desi- 
red die  spinning-masters  to  get  them  in  to  their  work,  and 
the  gpreater  part  of  them  returned  to  their  work.  The  imll 
continued  going  till  they  went  out  to  dinner,  they  did  not  le- 
tum  after  dinner,  therefore  the  work  was  so  far  stopped. 
They  returned  two  days  afterwards — I  think  on  the  Thurs- 
day. I  know  that  other  mills  stopped.  They  all  stopped 
that  day.  The  inhabitants  of  Johnstone  are  chiefly  spinners. 
There  are  some  weavers,  but  they  are  mostly  spinners.  The 
population  of  Johnstone  appeared  to  be  ofi^  work  wholly  for 
that  day  and  the  two  following  days.  I  think  there  are  from 
four  to  Ave  thousand  people  in  Johnstone.  The  Cartside 
Mill  was  stopped  till  the  Tuesday,  and  the  Hagg  Mill  till 
the  Thursday.  There  were  employed  in  the  three  nriDs 
about  thirty-four  men  and  lads,  a  great  number  of  children, 
and  some  women — about  three  hundred  altogether.  I  think 
the  average  wages  of  the  men  was  from  eighteen  shillings  to 
twenty  shillings  a-week.  The  mills  are  very  small,  and  they 
make  smaller  wages  at  our  mill  than  any  other  almost  in  the 
county.  From  eighteen  shillings  to  twenty  shillings,  I  should 
think,  was  rather  above  the  average.  The  man  who  called 
^  Stop  the  work,^  had  on  a  fustian  jacket.  I  do  not  recollect 
any  other  part  of  his  dress.  I  am  surprised  at  not  recogni- 
zing the  prisoner ;  but  the  man  had  a  very  marked  expres- 
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rion,  and  a  very  angry  countenance,  and  I  thought  I  had 
iie¥er  seen  him  before.  Now  I  think  I  have  seen  dbe  prison- 
er before,  and  I  think  I  could  not  have  recognized  him  to  be 
the  man.^  Now  I  think  it  is  obvious  to  you,  that,  though 
Speirs  was  delegated  to  communicate  with  him  along  with 
Walker,  he  has  not  recognized  him  as  being  the  person  who 
stood  on  his  left 

Then  comes  the  evidence  of  Andrew  Logan.  He  says, 
**  I  am  a  cotton-spinner,  and  a  partner  iiPthe  mills  of  Watt, 
Iiogan,  and  Company,  at  Johnstone.  I  have  the  super- 
intendance  of  one  of  the  mills  there.  I  recollect  its  being 
stopped  by  some  people  who  came  to  the  place.  The  first 
party  that  came  to  us  was  at  ten  oVIock;  but  they  did  not 
manage  that  pcnnt,  and  they  went  away.  That  party  might 
consist  of  forty.  I  did  not  hear  them  say  anything.  Another 
party  returned  about  half  past  eleven.  The  number  of  the 
seeond  par^  was  about  three  or  four  hundred.  I  saw  that 
party,  but  I  did  not  hear  any  of  them  speak  at  alL— they 
were  just  making  a  noise  about  the  place.  I  recognized 
Lai^  as  one  of  the  party.  I  did  not  recognize  any  one  else 
at  our  mill.  The  crowd  remained  at  our  mill  twenty  minutes. 
Our  peeple  went  out  before  the  crowd  went  away,  and  did 
not  return  that  day ;  and  not  for  eight  days,  during  which 
the  mill  stopped.^  Here  is  another  stopping,  which  continued 
actually  fivr  eight  days.  After  leaving  his  mill,  he  says,  the 
cMwd  went  to  Mr  Houstoun^s  mill,  called  the  Old  Mill.-— *<  I 
IbUowed  them,  and  saw  them  at  the  Old  Mill.  They  made 
a  ncMse  about  the  mill,  to  get  the  workers  to  come  out.  I  heard 
one  (tf  them  speak  to  Mr  Houstoun,  saying,  ^  that  the  Provi. 
riooal  Government  would  not  be  accountable  for  the  damage 
done  to  the  milL^  James  Walker  sud  this.^  So  that  here  are 
these -witnesses,  Mr  Houstoun  and  this  man,  concurring  in 
these  ezpresoons  used  by  Walker,  whose  name  is  in  the 
indictment  you  are  now  considering.*-*-^^  I  recognized  James 
Spors  in  the  crowd  with  him  at  the  Old  Mill  I  beard  Wal- 
ker address  words  to  Mr  Houstoun.  Speirs  and  Walker 
were  together  when  Walker  was  so  addressing  himself.  Mr 
Houstoun,  Speirs,  and  Walker,  were  apart  from  the  crowd. 
I  did  not  hear  Speirs  speak.  I  joined  the  party  at  that  time. 
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I  was  just  bende  James  Spdrs.  Speirs  was  nearer  than  I 
was,  and  might  hear  Walker  better  than  me.  Isawthecrowd 
befiMPe  sediiig  these  three.  I  saw  James  Walker  and  Spen 
come  out  of  the  crowd,  and  qpeak  to  Mr  Houitoun  by  theia. 
selves.  I  had  just  arrived  at  that  time,  and  did  not  see  what 
took  place  befiore.^  Now,  you  will  recollect  tbe  evidence  tfail 
Mr  Houstoun  gives  as  to  the  agreement  of  the  people  to  Knd 
out  two,  their  names  being  Spdrs  and  Walker;  and  you 
have  this  Mr  Logaii  swearing  that  he  saw  Speirs  and  Wal- 
ker come  out  of  the  crowd,  and  speak  to  Mr  Houstoun,  by 
themselves.  ^  I  did  not  recognize  Speirs  in  the  crowd  at  our 
mill.  Idid  not  see  Walker  there.^  Then  be  is  asked  on  wUeb 
side  of  Mr  Houstoun  did  Speirs  stand,  and  he  sa3ra,on  tbeieft; 
now  here.is  a  reason  why  I  requested  your  attention  to  diis 
person  on  the  lefu— ^^  The  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  weie 
all  obliged  to  stop,  except  one  or  two  small  ones  that  might  go. 
Ours  is  a  large  mill.  There  are  about  thirty  men,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  women  and  boys,  in  it.  The  average  rate  of  our 
wages  to  the  men  at  that  time  was  about  thirty  shilliogs  > 
week.  Speirs  had  a  dark  jacket,  eithor  velvete^i  or  eoida- 
roy — I  think  it  was  velveteen ;  that  is  different  from  fiistiao 
— the  fustian  is  lighter.  Mr  Houstoun  and  those  two  per- 
sons remained  together  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  they  se- 
parated \^  so  that  here  are  these  two  persons.  Walker  and 
Speirs,  who  come  out  of  the  crowd,  and  go  to  speak  to  Mr 
Houstoun,  retire  with  him — ^in  short,  go  up  the  hill,  and  re- 
main a  few  minutes,  and  then  part.  ^^  I  saw  one  of  the 
Addresses  in  my  house — I  got  it  from  Speirs.  I  sent  a  pe^ 
son  for  it.  I  might  not  know  the  same  Address  again,  pro- 
bably. I  read  it.**^  Then  a  paper  is  handed  to  the  witness, 
and  he  says,  ^^  That  is  just  the  same  Address  I  sent  for  on 
Sunday,  the  second  of  April.  I  saw  an  Address  of  that  de- 
scription posted  up  at  the  comer  of  one  of  the  streets  of 
Johnstone,  called  Rankin  Street ;  that  is  just  in  the  middle 
of  the  town.  I  did  not  hear  any  conversation  about  an  Ad- 
dress ;  all  I  heard  was  about  the  Provisional  Government  1 
only  saw  Walker  and  Speirs  there  at  that  time.  They  ap- 
peared to  be  equally  active,  only  James  Speirs  did  not  speak, 
that  I  heard.  I  did  not  hear  any  conversation  take  place  be- 
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tween  Walker  and  Speirs  at  that  Ume.''  Now,  Gentlemen, 
without  detaining  you  to  make  any  observationa  upon  this, 
it  must  be  quite  obvious,  when  this  man,  or  any  other,  speaks 
of  a  person^B  being  active  in  a  crowd,  though  he  did  not 
speak,  it  must  be  from  his  conduct  and  demeanour  that  he 
must  have  drawn  that  conclusion,  that  they  did  appear 
equally  active,  only  James  Speirs  did  not  speak.— -^^  We 
shut  up  our  work  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  There 
were  a  few  girls  remained ;  but  the  men  went  out  immedi- 
ately. After  this  I  returned  to  my  own  work.  There  were 
still  a  few  girls  working,  and  I  went  back  to  attend  to  them. 
Wc  shut  the  gate,  to  keep  those  that  remained  in  for  a  time.^^ 
Upcm  a  question  from  the  Court,  <<  When  Walker  and 
Speirs  came  out,  and  remained  apart  from  the  crowd  with 
Afr  Houstoun,  how  far  were  they  from  the  crowd  ?^  *^  The 
crowd  were  not  more  than  two  yards  from  them.^  And  you 
are  to  recollect  the  evidence  of  Mr  Houstoun,  who  says, 
when  he  was  speaking  to  Walker,  who  was  speaking  to  a 
mau  on  his  left,  <'  the  crowd  was  not  two  yards  from  him.^ 
Then  Lang  wa$  brought  into  Court,  and  the  witness,  being 
told  to  look  at  him,  says,  **  That  is  the  man  Lang.^  Then 
he  says,  the  crowd  followed  them  up  this  hill,  and  remained 
pretty  near  them. — ^^  Before  the  mills  were  stopped,  I  con- 
sulted with  the  managers  of  other  mills  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done.  I  called  upon  Mr  Malloch,  Mr  King^s  manager,  and 
aaked  him  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  he  said,  be  did  not 
know.  I  spoke  to  several  other  managers.  There  was  a 
complete  separation  between  Walker  and-  Speirs  and  the 
crowd.  I  am  sure  that  Mr  Houstoun  was  walking  along  with 
Walker  and  Speirs.  My  reason  for  sending  to  Speirs  for  a 
copy  of  the  Address  was,  that  I  understood  the  purport  of 
it  was. to  stop  the  mills,  and  I  wanted  a  copy  of  it,  to  call 
upon  some  of  the  managers,  to  see  what  we  should  do.  I  do 
not  recollect  any  part  of  Lang^s  dress,  except  a  hairy  cap; 
I  did  not  recognize  Lang  in  the  crowd  at  the  Old  Mill ;  he 
was  with  the  party  who  came  first  to  our  mill.^  And  when 
the  ptrisoner,  Lang,  was  shown  to  him,  he  said,  ^^  He  is  the 
man.^ 

Mr  Robert  Watt,.  ''  is  a  merchant  in  Johnstone,  and  a 
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pATtaer  in  the  firm  of  Watt,  Logaiii  and  Company ;— thej 
have  a  ootton-miU  at  Johnstone.  I  leooUect  that  mill  beiag 
stopped  on  Monday,  the  third  of  April  last.  Immediatilj 
afker  the  crowd  presented  themselves  to  thefront  of  the  woA, 
I  was  sent  for,  and  I  went  to  the  mill,  between  nine  and  tm 
in  the  morning.  There  was  a  crowd  there,  and  it  was  jait 
beginning  to  go  away  when  I  readied  the  fiont  of  the  nvrir. 
It  moved  directly  towards  Mr  Houstoun^s  Old  Mill,  whioh 
is  about  a  gun-shot  from  mine.  I  followed  the  crowd  to 
Mr  Houstoun^s  mill.  When  I  got  to  Mr  Houstoun^s  mill, 
the  crowd  had  presented  themselves  in  front  in  the  ssne 
manner  as  at  mine.  Mr  Houstoun  was  just  entering  the 
crowd  when  I  came  up  to  him.  There  were  no  personsaltng 
with  him  that  I  observed.  As  so(m  as  I  got  up^  two  penons 
came  out  of  the  crowd  and  spoke  to  him.  I  knew  one  of  than 
personally,  James  Walker.  I  should  think  the  prisoner  ii 
the  other  man ;  but  I  am  not  positifir.  He  may  be  the  man, 
but  I  cannot  swear  to  it.  He  was  dressed,  like  a  weaver  or 
a  cotton^pinner,  in  a  rather  dark  fustian  jacket.  I  heerd 
Walker  speak  to  Mr  Houstoun  when  I  got  up.  Walker  wai 
in  the  act  of  saying,  *  We  wish  all  public  works  to  stop,  be- 
cause, if  they  do  not  stop,  and  any  damage  be  sustaii^  by 
their  not  stopping,  we  wish  to  inform  the  proprietors  that 
they  must  expect  no  recourse  on  the  Provisional  Goveni- 
ment.^^  Now,  Gentlemen,  if  you  believe  that  this  person  is 
accurate  in  detailing  the  expressions  used  by  Walker,  which 
are  certidnly  a  little  different,  a  little  more  enlarged,  than 
those  used  by  the  other  witness,  there  is  considerable  stms 
to  be  laid  on  the  words,  you  will  think,  <^  we  wish  all  public 
works  to  stop,  because,  if  they  do  not  stop,  and  any  damage 
be  sustained  by  their  not  stopping,  we  wish  to  inform  the 
proprietors,  that  they  must  expect  no  recourse  on  the  Pnm* 
sional  Government.''^  This  is  an  express  declaration  that  he 
was  acting  in  the  direct  furtherance  of  the  object  of  that  Ad- 
dress.—<^  Mr  Houstoun  said,  ^  Is  that  all  you  want  ?^  Wal- 
ker replied,  <  It  is.^  Mr  Houstoun  then  sud,  ^  Very  well, 
I  shall  not  expect  any  recourse  on  the  Provi^onal  Grovern- 
ment ;  therefore,  you  had  better  go  away .^  No  farther  con- 
versation took  place.  They  moved  away  directly.    I  saw  an 
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Address  the  day  bdbre — the  Sunday— 4bat  was  stuck  up 
upon  the  chutch^porch.  It  was  addressed  to  the  People  of 
Cheat  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  afterwards  saw  another  Ad*i 
dressi  which  began  in  the  same  manner^that  was  in  Mr  I/v> 
gan^s  house.  It  appeared  to  be  exactly  the  same.  I  did  not 
read  many  lines  of  it  It  was  dated  GlasgoWi  the  first  of 
April;  and,  I  thinkf  purported  to  be  by  order  of  the  Com- 
diittiee  of  the  Proviuonal  Govemmoit^  He  is  shown  the  one 
produced,  and  says,  **  That  is  similar  to  the  one  I  saw  on  the 
waU.  I  read  the  paper  at  Mr  Logan'^s  entirely,  and  part  of 
it  twice  over.  The  one  I  have  now  in  my  hand,  I  think,  is 
exactly  the  same.^  Here  is  thb  man,  on  that  being  shown 
to  him,  swearing  that  it  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  he  saw 
posted  up;  and  therefore  you  can  have  no  doubt,  I  imagine^ 
that  it  was  the  same  as  that  posted  up  about  Johnstone.*- 
*^  Our  mill  litopped  upon  that  day,  and  continued  so  for  the 
whole  week.  I  believe  the  spinners  did  not  seem  willing  to 
work  while  the  crowd  was  there.  Part  of  the  sfmrners  had 
come  in  after  breakfast,  and  part  did  not  come  back  at  alL 
A  good  many  of  them  seemed  to  be  intimidated  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  crowd.  I  believe  the  other  mills  in  die  ndgb* 
bouxlMiod  of  Johnstone  wore  all  stopped  after  thi&^  So  that 
here  is  a  stopping  occasioned  by  intimidation,  which  intimi- 
dation  was  produced  by  the  Address.^  At  the  moment  Mr 
Houstoun  made  the  reply,  <'  that  he  should  not  expect  any 
recourse  on  the  Provisional  Government,  thereforo  they 
might  go  away,^  they  all  moved  away  towards  Mr  Ijng^s 
milL  They  went  past  Mr  Campbell^s  house  in  gomg  there. 
On  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  ^^  This  was  rather  af* 
ter  nine  o^clock  in  the  morning.  When  I  reached  the  spot» 
the  peofde  were  moving  away  from  it  It  was  just  when  the 
work-pec^e  were  coming  back  to  th^  work  after  breakfast 
They  went  from  our  mill  to  Mr  Houstoun^s  direcUy.  The 
people  go  out  at  nine  to  breakfast,  and  come  back  at  three 
quarters  past  nine;  but  then  our  hours  are  sometimes«  little 
before.  The  arowd  had  presented  themselves  there,  at  the 
time  the  people  were  coming  from  their  breakfast,  and  when 
I  reached  the  place  the  crowd  was  moving  off-4hat  was  be. 
twees  oiiie  and  ten.^ 
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On  his  re-ezaminatioii,  he  says,  ^^  Mr  Logan  was  thereat 
the  time  that  they  presented  themselves  at  the  mill.  He 
came  to  me,  and  wished  me  to  go  down  to  the  mill.  He  was 
afraid  of  some  mischief;  and  when  we  reached  the  mill,  the 
crowd  were  gcnng  away,  and  we  followed  it,  and  went  to  Mr 
Houstoun'*s  milL^ 

Robert  Stephenson  says,  **  I  live  at  Johnstone,  and  super- 
intend Mr  Houstoun^s  works— the  Old  Mill,  the  Hagg  ICU, 
and  those  mills  that  belong  to  him.  I  was  in  Johnstone  in 
the  beginning  of  April  last ;  on  Sunday  the  second  of  April, 
when  I  was  going  to  church,  I  saw  a  paper  posted  up  on  die 
pillar  of  the  chapel-gate  at  Johnstone.  I  read  part  of  it  It 
remained  there  two  or  three  days,  I  think,  before  it  was  taken 
down.  I  saw  it  two  or  three  days  afterwards  at  the  samepUoe. 
It  was  an  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  dated  the  first  of  April,  at  Glasgow.  It  purported 
to  be  issued  by  the  order  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and 
wished  the  people  to  stop  work.  If  they  did  not  do  it,  tkej 
would  be  considered  as  trutors  to  the  cause,  and  treated  as 
such."**  He  is  shown  a  copy  of  the  Address. — ^^  I  think  it  is  the 
same — I  think  that  the  substance  and  import  are  the  same. 
Upon  the  following  day  a  number  of  people  came  down  to 
Mr  Houstoun'^s  Old  Mill,  about  ten  oVlock.  There  were 
about  two  or  three  hundred.  Mr  William  Houstoun  came 
down  shortly  after  the  crowd  came  down.  He  came  roimd 
by  the  end  of  the  mill  at  first.  The  crowd  made  a  cry, 
*  Stop  the  mill !'  When  he  came  forward  he  said,  any  person 
that  he  knew  was  to  come  forward,  to  tell  him  to  stop  his 
mill— nobody  came  forward.  And  there  was  a  Committee 
among  themselves.  Some  people  were  trying  to  form  a  ring; 
and  I  at  that  time  went  into  the  mill,  by  Mr  Houstoun's  de- 
sire,  to  see  what  was  going  on.  I  looked  out  of  the  window, 
and  saw  a  show  of  hands,  as  if  they  were  choosing  some  per- 
son. I  did  not  see  them  come  from  the  ring.  I  went  out  a 
little  after.  I  saw  Mr  Houstoun  and  two  men  walking  up 
the  brae.  The  crowd  was  a  little  clear  round  them.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  one  of  those 
two  men.  I  never  knew  the  man  before.  I  would  not  say 
that  he  was  the  man.     I  did  not  hear  anybody  there  name 
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either  of  those  men.     I  heard  Mr  Houstoun  ask  who  was 
the  little  man  with  the  corduroy  jacket;  but  I  had  not  ob- 
served that  either  of  the  two  men  had  such  a  jacket  as  that ; 
I  had  taken  no  notice  at  all  of  their  dress.     I  know  James 
Walker.    I  did  not  see  him  there.    I  did  not  see  the  crowd 
leave  Mr  Houstoun'^s  mill.     I  was  in  the  mill  at  the  time ; 
bat  I  know  that  they  left  it  soon  afterwards.     I  went  up  to 
the  Hagg  Mill  between  twelve  and  one  o^clock.  The  crowd 
was  there  when  I  went  up.   It  was  larger  considerably  than 
the  one  at  the  Old  Mill.     1  spoke  to  James  Walker  at  the 
Hagg  Mill.     I  considered  him  to  be  a  leader  in  that  mob ; 
and  Robert  Parker  was  along  with  him.  I  would  not  say  the 
prisoner  was  along  with  Walker.     I  would  not  say  that  he 
was  there.     There  was  a  third  person  along  with  them,  and 
assisting  them.     I  asked  for  tlie  Committee  when  I  went 
there.  I  went  forward  to  Parker,  and  spoke  to  him  first.   I 
understood  he  was  chosen.    Walker  and  a  third  person  was 
with  him  at  that  time.     I  wished  him  to  clear  away  the 
crowd,  for  fear  they  should  do  any  damage  to  the  mill ;  and 
Parker  said,  *  if  I  would  stop  the  mill,  they  would  soon 
try  and  get  them  away.**   I  said  I  could  not  take  that  upon 
me,  but  would  go  and  see  Mr  Houstoun.  Walker  said,  that 
<  he  knew  Mr  Houstodn^s  mind  upon  that  subject  about  that 
already.^     I  do  not  recollect  his  sajdng  anything  else.     I 
observed  at  that  time  an  old  man  at  a  part  of 'the  Hagg  Mill ; 
and  one  of  the  men  said,  *  See  and  get  that  old  fellow  down, 
'and  we  will  get  away  the  crowd.^     I  could  not  say  that  the 
third  man  was  one  of  the  men  who  were  with  Mr  Houstoun ; 
but  I  believed  at  the  time  he  was.  I  had  no  other  conversa- 
tion with  those  three  men.     I  went  and  told  them  I  would 
stop  the  mill,  and  they  went  away  directly.     They  cried, 
*  For  Cartside  Mill  V    This  conversation  did  not  last  very 
long.     They  were  not  there  more  than  ten  minutes  before 
they  went  away.     I  spoke  but  very  few  words  to  them.     I 
had  those  persons  in  my  view  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  that  tbey  were  at  the  Hagg  Mill.^    Now,  Gentlemen^ 
you  will  observe,  he  says  he  believed  at  the  time  that  the 
prisoner  was  one  of  the  men  who  was  with  Mr  Houstoun. 
Now  the  other  witnesses  say  two  men  walked  with  Mr  Hous- 
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toun,  and  that  Spein  was  one  of  those  two ;  and  this  laaa 
•ays  he  beUered  at  the  time  the  p^raon  he  saw  there  was  one 
€i  those  that  he  saw  with  Mr  Houstoun;  and  it  is  for  jfoa 
to  say  whether  that  makes  up  for  the  deficiency,  if  thoeii 
any  defid^icy,  in  the  fiict  of  Speirs  being  there.  Thea  be 
says,  <'  I  do  not  know  whether  the  prisoner  is  the  man  or 
noL^  They  were  moving  from  mill  to  mill.  Afler  utiypisg 
the  Old  Mill,  they  go  to  the  Hagg  Mill,  and  then  to  the 
Cartside.  And  then  you  have  the  evidence  of  MEr  Houstom, 
that  the  mills  were  stopped  on  the  third  cxf  April,  the  Pm- 
damation  b^g  dated  the  first  of  April,  and  calhng  on  iS 
proprietors  of  works  to  shut  them,  or  the  Provisaonsl  6(k 
vemment  would  not  be  answerable  for  any  damage  thstmigbt 
be  done  to  them.— -^^  I  did  not  ask  his  name  at  the  tune.  I 
asked  his  name  a  day  or  two  after.  His  name  was  a^Led  st 
the  Old  MilL  The  aowd  were  away  before  Mr  Hmiirtimg 
came  into  the  Old  Mill  I  think  it  was  Walter  Wilson  tbt 
I  asked  for  the  name.  He  was  one  of  the  attendcrs  of  the 
mill.  The  Hagg  Mill  and  the  Cartade  Mill  were  stopped 
in  the  course  of  that  day.**^ 

On  cross-examination,  **  The  Hagg  Mill  stopped  sboiit 
one  o^dock.^ 

James  M^Dougal  is  a  cotton-spinner  at  the  Old  AfilL  He 
says,  *^  I  worked  there  in  April  last.  I  live  in  Johnstonft 
I  recollect  having  seen  an  Address  posted  up  in  Johnstooe, 
on  a  Sunday  morning.  It  was  upon  the  corner  of  the  east 
end  of  the  square.  It  was  addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  do  not  recollect  what  wss  tt 
the  bottom  of  it  It  bore  to  be  given  out  by  order  of  the 
Provisional  (rovemment.  I  do  not  recollect  the  date.  I 
diould  know  it  again  if  I  saw  it."^  Then  a  paper  is  handed 
to  him,  and  he  says,  ^  It  appears  to  be  something  of  the  same 
kind  as  that— I  think  it  is  the  same  in  substance.  It  was 
about  the  first  or  second  of  April.  I  went  to  the  mill  as  osual 
the  next  morning.  There  was  a  crowd  coining  about  the  milL 
About  half  an  hour,  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  after  break- 
fast,  somebody  went  to  Robert  Stevenson,  the  manager  of  the 
mill,  and  told  him.  I  saw  the  crowd,  and  heard  them  cryi 
'  Stop  die  mill !'  The  mill  did  not  atop  at  that  time.    The 
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people  vitbin  the  mill  were  alanned  at  this.  The  crowd  came 
down,  and  the  people  went  out  of  the  mill ;  and  shortly 
afker  this  Mr  Houstoun  came  down,  and  asked  them  what 
ihrjT  wanted.   There  was  a  considerable  crowd.  They  cried 
llien  to  stop  the  mill.    After  that  Mr  Houstoun  was  stand. 
ing  beside  them ;  and  shortly  after  he  came,  1  left  the  crowd 
and  him  standing  speaking  together.    Ue  was  speaking  to 
the  whole  crowd.     They  did  not  send  any  of  their  number 
out,  that  I  saw.    I  saw  a  small  ring  formed.     I  did  not  see 
anybody  come  out  from  that  ring.    I  saw  Mr  Houstoun 
speaking  to  Speirs  just  as  he  came  forward.     The  people 
were  standing  around— that  was  all  the  ring  I  saw.^  So  that 
here  ia  a  witness  confirming  Mr  Logan,  as  to  the  fact  of 
Span  being  the  person  who  was  speaking  to  Mr  Houstoun^ 
**  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  James  Walker  there,  or  any  per-* 
son  elae  that  I  knew.  I  did  not  noUce  pardcularly,  because 
I  waa  standing  at  the  back  of  Mr  Houstoun,  and  in  a  short 
dme  I  left  them.     I  could  not  give  my  oath  to  what  Mr 
Houatoun  and  Speirs  were  saying.  They  were  speaking  to^ 
gather,  and  they  were  saying  something  about  stopping  the 
miD,  and  I  left  them  when  they  began  to  speak,  and  went 
round  to  the  other  side  of  the  mill,  and  stood  up  at  the  other 
end  of  the  mill.    The  crowd  all  went  up  the  street  from  the 
milL^    Now,  Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect  Mr  Houstoun 
expressly  states,  that  the  man  who  came  in  front  of  him  did 
actually  demand  the  stopping  of  the  mill,  and  sud  the  other 
nulla  were  stopped ;  and  this  man  says,  though  he  cannot  tell 
all  they  were  saying,  they  were  speaking  about  stopping  the 
milL— ^*  Our  mill  did  not  stop  at  that  time — ^it  might  be 
atopped  at  dinner-time.     I  went  up  the  street,  and  did  not 
return  till  the  mill  began  again  on  Thursday.    The  mill 
did  not  go  during  that  time.     I  saw  Mr  Houstoun  coming 
up  from  the  mill  before  the  crowd.     I  saw  Speirs  along 
with  him,  and  some  other  men.     This  was  just  a  short 
time  aflter  the  crowd  first  came  down.  They  were  just  gfuag 
then  from  the  mill.    I  know  a  man  of  the  name  of  Parker. 
I  do  not  recollect  who  was  with  Mr  Houstoun  besides  Speirs. 
I  know  James  Walker,  and  do  not  recollect  that  he  was 
akmg  with. him  then.    I  do  not  know  whether  there  were 
vox..  III.  2d 
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two  or  three  with  him-^-they  were  about  tweaty  yards  off  at 
the  time.   I  saw  the  crowd  gcnng  away  up  the  stieet  I£d 
not  observe  what  became  of  Speirs  and  the  other  men  thtt 
I  saw  ip  company  with  Mr  Houstotm.    I  saw  them  gpag 
up  the  street  together ;  but  I  did  not  see  them  after  thut  I 
saw  Mr  Houstoun  turning  the  comer,  up  at  the  head  of  die 
street,  by  Mr  Mills's.  I  think  Spdrs  had  a  oorduroy  jacket, 
of  a  greenish  colour.     I  saw  a  crowd  assembled  that  di^  co 
the  SchooUgreen  shortly  after  twelve  o^clock,  after  the  fiat 
to  our  mill.  I  did  not  know  how  it  was  called  together.  Jobki 
Speirs  was  there,  and  Parker,  a  shoemaker..   I  do  not  leeol- 
iect  seeing  Walker  there.    I  was  on  the  outside  of  the  ring, 
I  saw  Speirs  on  the  inside  of  that  ring,  and  Parker,  aadaa- 
other  man,  that  I  did  not  know,  with  a  glazed  leather  hat 
on.   I  heard  one  of  those  Addresses  read,  such  aa  the  one  I 
have  now  read.  I  could  not  see  the  man  who  read  it.  I  oalj 
heard  it.  It  was  read  by  some  one  in  the  centre  of  the  liag: 
I  heard  some  remarks  made  upon  it;  but  I  cannot  gife ci- 
ther the  words  or  the  substance,  for  I  was  on  the  back  nfe 
of  the  ring,  and  could  not  hear  correcdy.  I  do  not  leoolkd 
whether  it  was  all  read  or  not.     I  did  not  see  Speirs  at  that 
time.     I  heard  Parker  chosen  preses  at  that  meeting.  I  do 
not  know  who  proposed  him.    He  was  chosen  by  a  vote.  I 
did  not  hear  anybody  propose  him  for  this  vote.     I  beaid 
Speirs  speaking  something,  but  I  do  not  recollect  what  it  wa& 
I  did  not  hear  him  address  any  particular  body,  but  it  ap- 
peared to  be  addressed  to  the  whole  meeting.'^     Here  thb 
person  is  giving  an  account  of  the  meeting  at  the  School* 
green,  and  he  swears  to  Speirs  being  there,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  to  his  speaking  something,  but  what  it  was  he  ctt* 
not  take  upon  him  to  say ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  it  appeared 
to  be  addressed  to  the  crowd  or  the  meeting. — *<  I  heard  it 
proposed  stopping  the  cotton-mills,  but  I  do  not  know  fron 
whom  the  proposal  came,  or  whether  it  came  from  the  rio^ 
or  the  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  ring.  I  heard  them  say  some 
mills  were  not  stopped,  and  that  they  would  stop  them.   I 
believe  this  was  agreed  to.     It  appeared  to  be  die  commoa 
sentiment.   After  this  they  went  away.    It  was  agreed  to  bj 
a  show  of  hands.    I  do  not  know  who  desired  them  to  shov 
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liaiids  and  agree  to  it,  but  that  desire  came  from  some  part 
about  the  ring.***  Now  here,  Gentlemen,  you  see  this  man 
expressly  swears  to  hearing  a  proposal  made  to  stop  some 
milla*- >^hat  this  was  a  general  sentiment — ^that  this  was  agreed 
tOy  and  settled  by  a  show  of  hands — that  they  were  desired 
to  show  their  hands — ^that  they  agreed  to  it^-that  this  came 
firam  pers<His  in  the  ring,  or  about  the  ring ;  and  I  think  that 
must  satisfy  you,  with  the  evidence  of  others,  who  speak  to 
the  same  sort  of  facts — that  there  was  here  a  deliberation—^ 
that  there  was  here  a  resolution  taken,  of  which  it  is  for  yoa 
to  judge.^^^  I  did  not  hear  anybody  intimate  any  opposition 
to  this  stoppage.  The  crowd  went  away  shortly  after  that 
up  to  the  head  of  Macdowall  Street,  and  up  by  the  Hagg 
MilL  I  stopped  upon  the  green.  I  did  not  go  with  the  mob, 
and  saw  no  more  of  their  proceedings.  I  did  not  see  the  man 
who  read  the  Address — I  only  heard  it  read.  I  believe  it  to 
be  Walker^s  voice.^  He  did  not  see  him,  but  he  knew  Walk* 
er*s  voice,  and  he  believed  it  to  be  his  voice. 

Upon  being  cross-examined,  he  says,  ^^  I  did  not  know  the 
Bum  with  the  glazed  hat.  I  saw  him  in  the  ring  along  with 
the  rest.  I  did  not  hear  him  make  any  speech^  I  can  only 
see  the  top  of  the  Hagg  Mill  from  the  green.  1  remained  on 
the  green.  I  could  not  see  the  crowd  go  to  it ;  but  they 
went  by  the  head  of  Macdowall  Street,^and  that  is  all  I 
know  about  it.^ 

Upon  being  re»examined^  he  says,  ^^  The  Hagg  Mill  is 
not  very  far  from  Macdowall  Street ;  but  I  cannot  say  how 
far.  It  is  to  the  eastward  of  it,  at  no  great  distance.  1  saw 
the  crowd  at  the  head  of  Macdowall  Street.  The  Cartside 
Mill  is  on  the  same  water,  a  little  higher  up.  I  remained  off 
work,  because  there  were  none  of  the  men  at  work  then.  The 
mills  were  all  stopping.  I  had  no  other  reason  for  stopping 
than  that  the  rest  did  not  go  on.  I  returned  on  the  Thurs*. 
day.  They  were  very  attentive  when  the  Address  was  read- 
ing, and  some  of  the  crowd  seemed  to  assent  to  itu* 

Alexander  Macneil  says,  ^  I  am  a  cotton-spinner  at  Mr 
Houstoun^s  mill,  the  Old  Mill.  I  remember  that  mHl  stop- 
fnng  work  the  first  Monday  in  April.  A  crowd  came  to  the 
inill  after  breakfast,  about  eleven  o^clock.    I  heard  them 
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speaking,  but  did  not  hear  what  was  siud.    I  saw  several  in 
the  crowd  that  I  knew.    One  James  Walkct,  and  James 
Speirs,  the  prisoner.   They  were  just  in  the  crowd  the  mot 
as  the  rest    I  saw  Mr  WilHam  Houstodn  there.    He  was 
standing  anent  them,  (that  is,  before  them.)     I  saw  Um 
speaking  to  the  crowd.  I  did  not  see  any  of  the  crowd  uliain 
I  knew  speaking  to  Mr  Houstoun.     I  did  not  hear  Span 
speak  to  him  at  the  mill.    I  did  not  see  Speim  dor  Wafter 
near  Mr  Houstoun.  I  left  the  crowd  there.  I  saw  9pein,a{> 
ter  the  crowd  left  the  mill,  going  up  the  bill  with  Mr  Hoas- 
toun ;  but  I  could  not  say  that  he  spoke  to  him.  I  sawliim 
go  by  Mr  Campbeirs  with  Walker,  after  they  went  from  tbe 
mill.  I  was  distant  from  Mr  Houstoun,  Walker,  and  S^Ktrs, 
at  this  time,  about  twenty  yards.*"    Now,  Gentlemen,  yoa 
will,  upon  attending  to  the  rest  of  the  evidence^  see  thatdiis 
is  a  complete  confirmation  of  Mr  Logan  and  the  other  irit- 
iiess,  as  to  Speirs,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  Walker,  heiog 
the  two  men  who  had  an  interview  with  Mr  Houstoun  apart 
from  the  crowd,  and  who  were  delegated  by  the  crowd  to 
have  that  communication ;  for  here  this  witness  sees  him  with 
them  near  Mr  CampbelPs  house. — **  I  was  at  the  Schod- 
green  that  day.    There  was  a  crowd  there.    I  saw  Smellie, 
Speirs,  Walker,  and  Parker,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd.  A 
circle  was  formed,  and  they  were  in  the  middle.     I  do  Dot 
think  there  was  any  other  body  whatever  in  it  but  those  four 
persons.  They  were  speaking,  but  I  could  not  tell  what  they 
said.     A  Proclamation  was  read  by  James  Walker.    I  saw 
the  Proclamation  up  in  the  corner  of  the  streets.  On  the  Sun- 
day m(»ming  before,  I  saw  one  upon  the  chapel-gate,  as  I 
was  going  to  church ;  and  I  saw  one  down  at  tbe  end  of  the 
town  in  another  corner.  I  beard  it  read.**  A  paper  was  then 
handed  to  the  witness,  and  he  said,  ^*  Yes,  that  is  the  paper- 
it  is  the  same  reading.     Walker  read  it.    I  catinot  reoi^ 
anything  being  said.     I  do  not  know  whether  a  preses  was 
chosen.    I  saw  hands  held  up,  but  I  could  not  tell  for  what 
purpose,  for  I  was  at  a  little  distance.  I  think  it  was  before 
the  Address  was  read."*^  So  that  here  is  another  witness  con- 
firming the  former  one  as  to  Speirs  speaking  sdBiething,  but 
what  it  was  none  of  them  can  take  upon  them  to  say .— ^^  I  think 
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it  wiw  before  tbe  Address  was  read.  I  did  not  see  what  Spdrs 
4id  at  that  time.  I  heard  the  man  qmk  two  or  three  words, 
birt  wfaiit  they  were  I  did  not  know.  I  think  this  was  also 
befbce  the  Address  was  read.  I  saw  the  crowd  go  away,  but 
I  did  not  see  in  what  direction  they  went  off.  They  all  w^ 
awEy  in  a  body.  I  heard  nothing  but  the  FroclaimUioa 
ffiad.^ 

He  says,  on  cross-examination,  ^*  I  heard  nothing  said 
•bout  mills.  I  did  not  see  in  th^r  hi^ids  any  clubs,  sticks, 
•tores,  or  flags.  I  did  not  see  anybody  ^pointed  ^  captain 
or  lesder  to  march  them,  or  anybody  falling  them  in  in  re« 
gular  order.  I  saw  Smellie  there,  but  cfmnot  mention  his 
^ceas.^  Now,  Gendemen,  with  r!^;ard  to  this  point,  that  he 
MV  JK>  anns  or  weapons,  it  must  be  quite  obvious  to  you,  that 
upon  both,  or  upon  either,  of  the  counts  that  you  are  now 
coBflidering,  th6  compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the 
King,  and  that  to  be  made  out  by  a  conspiracy  to  levy  war, 
in  order  by  force  or  constraint  to  compd  him  to  change  his 
MMMuaces,  the  having  weapons  is  no  part  of  the  case,— 4t  is 
antiidiy  fordgn  to  the  inquiry.  The  charge  is,  of  compass.. 
ing  and  intending  to  levy  war  deJiUuro;  it  is  not  n  charge 
qf  levying  war  at  the  time ;  and  therefore,  the  having  no 
wiaapons  u  really  nothing  to  the  present  question  which  you 
oonsidering-f-only  it  is  proved  by  this  witness  that  he 
nothing  of  that  kind  in  their  hands. 

next  witness  is  John  Houstoun*— ^^  I  am  a  cotton- 
^pinner  inth  Mr  William  Houstoun  at  the  Old  Mill.  The 
aoill  was  stopped  between  ten  and  eleven  o^dock  on  the  third 
of  April  last  A  great  crowd  came  to  the  mill ;  and  after^^ 
frards  I  saw  Mr  William  Houstoun  there.  The  crowd  sud 
nothing  to  the  people  who  came  out  of  the  mill.  After  Mr 
Houstoun  came  up,  we  turned  back  to  the  mill.  Mr  Hou^^ 
toim  stopped  the  crowd,  and  asked  what  they  wanted.  A 
good  many  wd,  they  wished  the  mill  stopped.  He  asked 
by  what  guthprity  they  came  to  stop  his  mill.^-— A  very  pro- 
par  queation.—^*  By  whose  authority  is  this  unlawful  demand 
upon  me  to  stop  tiiis  public  work,  of  wluch  I  am  the  pro* 
prietor  and  manager  ?^— -That  b  a  natural  question,  which  it 
ia  proper  for  any  man  to  put  to  any  body  of  men  who  come 
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there  and  desire  to  itop  the  work ;  and  those  who  were  there 
were  bound  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  by  whom  it  wis 
done.— And  James  Speirs  said,  *^  By  the  public  at  large.* 
Then  the  witness  sajrs,  <^  I  took  this  to  be  the  authoritjr  of 
the  public.  I  saw  James  Walker  in  the  crowd ;  and  he  and 
Speirs  were  not  far  separate  at  the  time.  Speirs  and  Walker 
were  the  two  activest  I  saw  in  that  crowd.^— -I  tock  iu 
own  words— I  took  the  superlative  he  gave  me  ;  and  then- 
fore,  you  have  this  witness  confirming  Mr  LfOgan,  as  to  the 
opinion  that  he  formed  of  their  being  equally  active,  and 
this  man  swearing,  that  they  were  the  two  acHvest  that  he 
saw  in  that  crowd. — '^  Mr  Houstoun  asked  James  Speirs  if 
he  would  answer  for  the  whole?  He  said,  he  would,  if  tbey 
gave  him  authority.  After  Speirs  made  this  reply,  there 
was  a  ring  formed,  and  there  were  men  to  be  chosen  to  speak 
to  Mr  Houstoun ;  but  I  left  them  at  that  time.  Heard  the 
people  say,  they  were  to  choose  somebody.  I  went  by  die 
back  side  of  the  mill,  and  I  saw  Speirs  and  Mr  HoustouD 
coming  up  to  the  front  of  the  mill.^  So  that  here  is  either  i 
third  or  fourth  witness  remedying  the  defect  in  Mr  Hoas- 
toun'^s  evidence — ^repeating  and  fixing  that  Speirs  was  one  of 
the  men  who  came  out  of  the  ring,  and  had  an  interview  with 
Mr  Houstoun  on  the  part  of  the  people.— ^^  I  cannot  say 
whether  Walker  was  along  with  them  at  that  time.  The 
crowd  was  behind  them  at  the  time.  I  could  not  saj  if 
there  was  a  clear  space  between  them.  I  did  not  get  near 
them,  or  hear  what  they  said.  I  saw  the  crowd  leave  the  Old 
Mil),  and  followed  them.  I  was  along  with  the  crowd  at  Mr 
Campbell's  house.  The  crowd  made  a  halt  there.  Mf 
Campbell's  house  was  iii  the  way  between  the  mill  and  the 
School-green.  At  the  time  the  crowd  halted,  they  made  a 
ring,  and  James  Speirs  was  within  it,  and  spoke.  What 
he  said  I  did  not  hear,  nor  its  substance.**^  The  witness 
did  not  hear  the  words  spoken,  nor  the  substance  of  them, 
but  swears  to  the  fact,  that  in  front  of  Mr  Campbeffs 
Iiouse  they  halted ;  and  though  witnesses  have  been  here,  at 
ieast  one,  who  swears  he  saw  no  stop  at  that  house,  this  wit- 
ness swears  the  crowd  stopped  there— that  a  ring  was  form- 
ed— that  Speirs  was  in  it,  and  that  he  spoke  in  that  ring.— 
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^  It  was  a  very  great  crowd,  but  I  could  not  say  the  num* 
bers.  At  the  time  that  Spdrs  was  speaking,  I  was  behind 
the  crowd  in  the  back  circle,  and  did  not  hear  what  was  said* 
I  do  not  remember  any  other  person  speaking  at  that  time 
but  Speirs.  They  broke  up  after  this.  I  saw  them  after  that 
on  the  Sebod-green  ;  but  I  did  not  go  there  with  them.  In 
going  away  ttom  Mr  Campbeirs  they  were  three  or  four 
abreast ;  but  I  did  not  see  who  were  in  the  first  line.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  the  same  crowd  at  the  School-green.  The 
erowd  was  gathered  when  I  got  down  there ;  and  the  first 
thing  I  saw  was  Speirs  and  Walker,  and  another  man  whom 
I  do  not  know,  in  the  centre  of  the  ring.  I  saw  Parker  there. 
He  was  dios^i  preses ;  but  I  did  not  hear  who  proposed  him^ 
nor  how  he  was  chosen.  I  saw  him  in  the  centre^  appear- 
ing to  be  acting  as  preses.  There  were  four  in  all  in  the 
ring.  I  did  not  observe  the  hat  of  the  fourth  man.  Walker 
lead  a  Proclamation  to  the  people  about  stopping  all  public 
works.  Walker  made  some  remarks,  approving  of  it,  and  en- 
fimnng  the  Proclamation  on  the  people.  The  Proclamation 
was  addressed  to  the  audience  who  were  there— not  to  any 
particular  class  of  people.  The  Address  appeared  to  be  to 
Scotland,  Great  Britdn,  and  Ireland.  I  saw  twopapers  posted 
up  in  Johnstone,  or  the  neighbourhood.  I  saw  one  upon  the 
Sunday  morning,  on  the  porch  of  the  church,  that  was  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  do  not 
VBOoUect  any  part  of  the  substance  of  it.  I  believe  that  the  one 
need  by  Wsdker  was  the  same.  Walker  said,  that  he  had  takai 
it  down  from  the  chapel-gate,  and  he  would  put  it  up  again. 
He  said  this  to  the  meeting.^  Then  a  paper  was  lumded  to 
•the  witness,  which  he  read.  Then  he  said,  <<  I  tlunk  this  is 
the  same  I  heard  read  on  the  School-green.  The  crowd  gave 
three  cheers  at  the  end  of  each  passage  Walker  read.  Be- 
fore the  cheers  were  given,  Walker  made  some  observations 
which  I  do  not  recollect.^  So  that  this  witness  is  perfectly 
precise  as  to  the  point,  that,  at  the  end  of  each  saitence^ 
Mr  Walker  made  some  comment  as  he  read  it,  and  that  was 
followed  by  cheers  from  the  assembly ;  and  so  far  ibey 
must  be.  held  to  have  assented  and  agreed  to  what  they 
heard."— ^  I  did  not  bear  anytbipg  Speirs  said  after  this.    I 
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did  not  hear  yAmi  the  object  of  the  meeting  wm  firom  wlut 
was  said  and  done ;  nor  did  I  hear  anything  profioeed  or 
agreed  to,  for  I  went  away  at  the  time  it  was  agreed  to.  Ittm 
them  mardi  away  in  the  tame  aort  of  order  aa  before.  Idid 
not  observe  who  was  in  front*  They  went  to  the  Hagg  BfilL 
I  went  there  too;  but  the  mill  was  stopped  before  I  got  there. 
I  saw  Speirs  at  the  Hagg  Hill.  Speirs  was  standing  like  tlie 
rest  of  them.  I  did  not  hear  him  say  anything^ .  I  anr 
Parker  there,  but  not  Walker.  I  saw  the  crowd  goawaf." 
Here  is  a  witness  who  distinctly  swears,  that  he  saw  Span 
at  the  Hagg  Mill,  which  is  the  mill  to  whish  all  the  vit» 
nesses  concur  in  stating  the  people  went,  from  the  SshooL 
green,  after  the  resolution  that  the  millsshouldbe  stopped.— 
^^  They  went  to  the  New  Cartside  Mill,  and  stopped  that 
mill  too.  I  was  present,  and  saw  it.  I  did  not  see  Walker, 
Speirs,  ,or  Parker,  there.  I  saw  a  person  that  they  caUel 
John  Lang,  but  I  did  not  know  him.  He  had  on  a  hisek 
hairy  cap.  I  saw  him  at  the  Old  Mill  at  the  time  tint 
Speirs  was  there.^  And  you  remember  the  other  witoea 
swore  Lang  had  such  a  cap.— -<<  I  did  not  see  Lang  at  tiie 
ISchool-green  meeting,  or  at  any  of  the  other  jdaces.  I  did 
not  see  him  take  any  active  part  at  the  Old  Mill.  The  e^ 
shewn  is  like  the  cap  that  Lang  had  on ;  but  I  cannot  say 
whether  that  is  the  cap  or  not.  The  Old  Mill  was  stopped, 
and  I  stopped  work  along  with  the  others.  I  was  abaii 
of  myself,  and  stopped  work  in  consequence  of  the  proceed- 
ing of  this  mob.  I  could  not  swear  to  Lang  being  the  man 
who  had  the  hairy  cap  on.  I  think  it  is  the  man,  but  I  will 
pot  swear  to  it.'' 

On  cross-examination,  he  says,  ^^  The  mill  went  till  dinner- 
time, and  then  stopped ;  bat  the  spinners  stopped  b^ore, 
The  paper  Walker  read  on  the  School-green  began  with  the 
words,  '  An  Address  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.'*  I  do  not 
remember  any  of  the  rest,  except  that  it  was  about  stopping 
works ;  but,  on  reading  over  that,  some  words  came  into  my 
memory  that  I  heard  Walker  say.  My  reodUection  of  what 
Walker  said  is  derived  from  the  paper  that  I  have  read  here." 
He  was  asked  by  the  Court,  "  What  do  you  now  recollect 
of  that  which  Walker  said  he  read  from  the  paper  ?"'  and  he 
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that  had  works  to  give  them  oirer-*-to  stop  their  worM;  apd 
aandier  part  about  the  soldiers  plunging  their  baywets  into 
the  hearts  of  their  brothers  and  fathers.  I  do  apt  repoU^ct 
any  more.  I  do  not  remember  how  he  began  or  end^.  X 
saw  a  paper  stuck  on  the  chapel-gate,  aad  read  it ;  but  J  cfov- 
not  recollect  any  part  ci  iu  I  saw  the  paper  in  Walker'f 
hand  I  cannot  say  whether  that  was  the  same  paper  or  Qpt» 
but  it  was  like  it  in  appearance.^  Tbea  a  question  wga  pMt 
to  him  by  the  Court,  <^  When  Walker  read  the  pqper  'm  th# 
ring,  did  it  appear  to  be  that  which  you  had  read  on  tbt 
db^MLgater— '<  It  did."" 

William  Campbell  is  then  called.^— <<  I  lived  in  Johnstop^ 
in  April  last  I  recollect  a  crowd  bong  about  my  door  upm 
Mopklay  the  third  of  April.  It  was  about  ten  o^dock.  I6i3it 
aasr  it  assembled  before  Mr  Houstoun  of  Jobnstone^s  miU« 
ivhich  is  very  near  my  house.  They  remaned  there  finr  scmie 
tioie;  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  n<»se  at  Mr  HoostoucTe 
ailL  I  had  gone  from  my  office  at  that  time.  I  returned 
j^gma,  and  shortly  heard  some  ncnse  in  the  street.  I  went  ont^ 
aad  the  crowd  then  stopped  nearly  opponte  my  house.  Thene 
vaaadrcle  formed,  and  a  man,  in  a  corduroy  jacket,  addieia* 
ing  them.  I  was  at  some  little  distance,  and  did  not  hear  dis* 
Imctly  what  he  said,  except  that  he  ini^ted  them  to  attend  It 
meeting  that  day  at  twelve  o'clock  at  the  School-green,  and 
aomething  about  deluded  men ;  and  that  was  immediately  fai^ 
lowed  by  these  words,  I  think,  in  a  different  voice,  ^  such  as  Mr 
Houstoun.^  My  recoUec^on  does  not  lead  me  to  say  mor^ 
The  prisoner,  I  have  no  doubt,  b  the  man  so  dressed,  and 
vho  so  spoke.^  H«re,  therefore,  you  have  this  gentleman, 
Mr  Campbell,  distinctly  swearing  to  the  fact  of  the  ctpwi 
hawig  come  from  Mr  Houstoun'^s  Old  Mill  to  the  front  of 
bis  house;  having  there  halted*— that  a  ring  or  circle  WM 
fiooned^that  Speirs  spoke  from  that  circle ;  and  he,  Mr 
Campbell,  heard  him  invite  the  people  to  attend  a  QMH- 
i^g  that  day  in  the  Schocd-green  at  twelve  o'clock;  and  that 
he  does  not  recollect  any  more.  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  do  ap* 
prdiend,  that,  when  you  come  to  consider  the  naturp  of  the 
proceedings  at  that  meeting,  such  as  have  been  described  by 
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maie  of  those  witnesies  to  whose  depositions  I  have  siretAj 
Inferred,  such  as  are  more  particularly  and  minutely  descri- 
bed  by  others  who  follow,  diat  at  that  meeting  they  proceed- 
ed  deHberatdiy  to  the  election  of  a  prcscs"  that  that  preies 
and  three  other  persons  remained  in  the  interior  of  the  circk^ 
which  was  formed  by  a  great  number  assembled-— that  after 
the  preses  was  appomted,  and  some  speedies  made.  Walker^ 
one  of  those  persons  who  is  seen  at  the  Old  Mill  taking  an 
active  part,  upon  the  evidence  disclosed,  reads  to  that  meet- 
ing a  copy  of  that  treasonable  paper — that  he  comments  up- 
tKk  it  as  he  goes  along;  and  at  the  end  of  each  sentence,  and 
each  comment,  cheers  followed  from  those  assembled— that 
a  proportion  is  deliberately  made  to  stop  those  mills  that  liad 
then  continued  to  go,  and  had  not  stopped.  Tliat  crowd  is 
proved  to  have  moved  off  in  a  direcdon  to,  and  actually  pro- 
ceeded to  stop,  the  Hagg  Mill,  and  firom  thence  to  the  Cait- 
ride  Mill,  which  was  stopped  ;  and  it  confirms  that  fact,  of 
aH  the  mills  being  stopped  on  that  occasion.  I  say,  when  you 
'  take  into  consideration  the  general  features  and  nature  of  the 
proceedings,  the  nature  of  the  acts  adopted  at  that  meeting, 
and  followed  up,  after  the  crowd  bad  moved  from  the  place 
where  it  was  held,  the  invitation  of  the  crowd  to  come  and 
attend  that  meeting,  the  purposes  of  which  had  been  such  as 
i  have  alluded  to,  must  appear  to  you  to  be  a  most  material 
feature  in  the  evidence  of  this  case.  It  will  be  for  you  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  invitation  as  it  is  disclosed  by  Mr 
Campbell,  and  as  you  will  find  it  more  fully  explained  by 
his  clerk,  Mr  Archibald,  and  to  say  what  is  the  fair  import 
of  the  disclosure  there  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  intended 
meeting. — "They  went  away,  and  I  came  to  Paisley.  I  heard 
no  voice  but  those  I  have  mentioned ;  and  I  cannot  recall  to 
my  recollection  anything  farther  of  the  words  or  the  sub- 
fitance.***  So  that  nobody  else  spoke  but  Speirs.  He  tells  you 
what  Speirs  says,  as  far  as  he  recollects ;  and  you  will  find 
what  Mr  Archibald  says. 

Mr  Archibald  says,  "  I  am  clerk  to  Mr  Campbell,  wri- 
ter in  Johnstone.  I  was  so  in  April  last.  I  remember  a  crowd 
collecting  before  the  house  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  third  of 
April.  I  saw  them  a  little  before  that  down  about  Mr  Hous- 
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tounTs  mill.  A  man  addressed  the  crowd  opposite  Mr  Camp« 
brill's  house,  A  circle  was  formed  round  him.  He  invited 
all  those  who  wished  their  country'^s  freedom  to  meet  in  the 
green  or  the  square  of  Johnstcme  that  day  at  twelve  o^dock.* 
Here  is  a  little  more  particularizaUon  of  this  invitation,  that 
it  was  extended  to  the  friends  of  freedom  to  meet  in  the  square 
or  green  of  Johnstone  that  day  at  twelve  o'^clock.— -<<  I  had 
never  seen  that  man  before  that  morning,  to  my  knowledge. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  should  know  him  again.  He  was  a  man 
much  of  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner,  making  an  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  the  dress.  He  had  a  jacket  on  of  some 
kind  of  fustian,  to  the  best  of  my  recoUccdon.^  Now,  Grentle- 
men,  you  will  take  this  man^s  evidence  in  connexion  with  Mr 
Campbell^s,  who  swears  positively  and  unequivocally  to  the 
priaoner^s  being  the  only  person  who  spoke  from  the  circle; 
end  you  will  take  it  with  this  further  detail  of  the  nature  of  the 
invitation,  and  say  whether  you  have  any  doubt  that  they  are 
fip^kingof  the  same  man,  though  they  differ  in  the  explana- 
tion—one saying  he  invited  the  friends  of  freedom,  the  other 
thathe  invited  those  who  were  there,  to  attend  ameeting  at  the 
Sohool-green  that  day  at  twelve  o^clock— *that  all  would  attend 
but  some  deluded  men  ;  and  the  words  eking  out  by  another 
▼mee  were,  *<  such  as  Mr  Houstoun.**^  So  that  here  you  have 
this  person  (whether  it  is  the  prisoner  or  not  it  is  for  you  to 
WKjj  or  whether  you  entertain  any  doubt  of  that  fact)  saying, 
that  he  was  sure  all  would  attend  but  some  deluded  men.  And 
who  are  those  deluded  men  ? — The  proprietor  of  these  public 
works,  who  said  that  he  would  not  stop  the  works  willingly—* 
who  refused  to  stop  them-— who  did  everything  he  could  to 
make  them  go  on,  till  the  people  abandoned  them ;  and  who 
had  declared  he  would  make  no  demand  on  this  Provisional 
Ghivernment ;  and  who  had  declined  any  subserviency  to  men 
making  the  demand  upon  him.  These  are  the  persons  descri- 
bed  as  deluded  men,  and  whom  he  did  not  expect  to  attend. 
James  Smith  says,  <^  I  live  in  Johnstone,  and  am  a  wood- 
merchant  there,  and  have  a  wood-yard  there  attached  to  the 
School-green.  I  was  in  Johnstone  on  the  first  of  April  and 
subsequent  days.  Onrthe  first  of  April  I  was  in  the  timber- 
yard,  and  saw  a  great  number  of  people  assembled  on  the 
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School-gDeeD,  I  was  uAd  there  was  to  be  n  me^tipg  tliae^ 
and  I  went  to  tee  who  was  there.  The  crowd  w«i  eoBuoK 
finon  all  quarters.  I  saw  three  peofde  ooming  down  {boni  die 
cfanidi-yard  with  a  pa|)er  in  their  hands,  which  the  people 
aaid  had  been  taken  off  the  pillar  <^the  church-gate.  Tlie 
crowd  was  all  around  tbem»  and  aocompanykig  thepi.  Thoie 
three  came  down,  and  fiumed  a  ring  in  the  SchooLgma. 
They  said  they  would  make  a  ring,  that  the  pec^file  Bug|it 
better  hear  what  they  were  gcnog  to  say.  Th^re  were  aboat 
half  as  many  people  there  as  are  now  in  the  body  of  thii 
church.  The  three  persons  stopped  in  about  the  centre  of 
the  ring.  I  sat  a  little  while  on  the  dyke,  and  could  n^t  bear 
very  well  from  the  noise ;  and  then  I  stepped  down  amongst 
the  crowd.  There  was  another  person  besides  the  three  in 
the  ring*— one  that  they  chose  as  a  preses ;  but  he  came  s 
little  after  the  ring  was  formed.  He  was  called  Bobeit 
Parker.  I  did  not  know  any  c^  the  three  peraonally.  I  bad 
never,  to  my  knowledge,  seen  the  others  before  that  day.  I 
cannot  say  that  the  prisoner  was  one  of  them.  While  I  was 
amongst  the  crowd,  I  asked  some  of  the  crowd  the  names  of 
those  three  in  the  ring,  and  one  was  said  to  be  called  Spein, 
one  Walker,  and  the  other  Smellie.'*^-— Asking  at  the  time 
was  perfectly  competent  evidence ;  and  the  question  was  al- 
lowed to  be  put,  and  that  is  the  account  he  gave.—-''  Walker 
read  the  paper  that  was  taken  off  the  church-post ;  it  was 
the  paper  that  was  on  the  comer  of  streets  in  other  parts 
of  the  town.  I  did  not  hear  it  mentioned  where  that  paper 
was  got  at  the  time.  Walker  read  the  paper  before  they 
chose  Parker  preses.  I  heard  it  read."  Certainly,  Gen- 
tlemen, this  witness  seems  to  differ  from  some  of  the  others 
who  say  that  the  preses  was  chosen  before  the  Address  was 
read.—-''  I  cannot  bring  my  mind  exactly  to  the  meaning  of 
the  paper,  but  it  was  a  paper  that  was  up  in  all  the  comers 
of  the  streets.  I  cannot  mind  what  was  in  it,  but  it  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  paper  exactly  to  raise  people  into  rebellion,  and 
to  rise  and  stop  all  public  works ;  and  even  encouraged  the 
soldiers  to  rise  and  asast  them.  After  they  had  chosen  a 
preses,  they  then  proposed  going  about  in  a  body,  and  stop- 
ping public  works.   This  was  proposed  by  some  of  those  four 
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ttiat  wete  tnthin  the  ring.  They  sadd  th^  object  thejr  had  in 
▼ieiV  bjr  gtopping  the  public  works,  l^as  to  get  a  greatei^  body 
of  people  to  asust  them,  that  there  ttiight  bef  less  Uood  abed 
ifi  the  obinflict  This  was  Mid  by  sotaie  of  those  four  witUb 
the  ritig.*  Now,  here,  Gentlemto,  yoti  have  etidence  as  t6 
who  were  the  four  within  the  ring,  a6  cfisdosed  by  other 
frttlieiMs.  Smellie, Wallcer,  Parker,  (the  preses,)  and  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar ;  and  you  have  this  witness  swearing  that' 
lie  heaid  one  of  the  four  make  this  proposal  to  the  peofde,  t6 
gja  and  stop  the  public  Works,  and  get  a  greater  body  to  as^ 
aist  them  in  what  they  intended,  and  then^  that  thdr  Object 
wtt,  that  there  might  be  l^ss  blood  shed  in  the  contest ;  you 
will  therefore  consider,  whether  this  is  not  a  manifest  decla** 
rtttion  in  the  hearing  of  all  those  assetiibled,  and  of  those  who 
caine  to  the  resolution  which  I  before  said  was  acted  upon^ 
eren  in  stopping  the  works,  that  the  object  was  to  get  k 
greater  number  to  join  them,  and  by  that  means  there  would 
be  lesii  blood  shed  in  the  conflict ; — ^what  conflict  was  hete 
meant  it  is  for  you  to  consider,  with  reference  to  the  terms 
of  that  Address,  which  had  just  before  been  read,  of  which 
jtfa  hate  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  yourselves,  and  on 
which  it  is  linneoessary  for  me  to  make  tiny  other  observa- 
tion ;  *^  they  proposed  then  to  march  ofi^  in  regular  ordet 
towards  the  mills ;  and  one  of  the  four  said,  that  they  would 
liiaich  away  in  a  regular  body,  as  they  had  been  all  trained 
to  fail  into  the  ranks.^  Nowj  Grentlemen,  you  will  recollect, 
Ibial,  previous  to  this  part  of  the  evidence  of  Snnth,  you 
liave  two  witnesses  who  say,  one  that  he  saw  theta  when 
nioving  from  Mr  CampbelPs,  three  and  four  alnfeast;  and 
the  other,  that  they  were  four  abreast  in  Macdowall  Street, 
ffoing  towards  the  Hagg  Mill ;  and  this  Mr  Smith  sweari^ 
neb^ud  them  propose  to  march  off  in  regular  order  towards 
the  tnill,  one  saying  that  they  would  march  away  in  a  rego* 
lar  body,  as  they  had  been  all  trained  to  fall  into  ranks. 
That,  I  state  to  you,  is  a  material  dreumstance,  Bi  indicative 
of  the  order  and  the  deliberation  with  which  thifei  purpose  of 
stopping,  and  effectually  stopping,  these  public  works,  was 
to  be  carried  into  execution ;  that  it  was  to  be  done  by  going 
up  in  this  spedes  of  array ;  and  that  they  were  to  move  on 
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10  ranks,  they  having  been  all  trained ;— *'  they  had  a  bm 
words  amongst  themselyes,  one  sud  one  things  and  anodier 
said  anodier  thing,  as  to  who  was  to  be  the  leader  in  going 
to  stop  the  millSb— >I  saw  nothing  farther ;  they  then  nundk- 
,ed  off  towards  the  mills  in  a  regular  row,  two  or  three 
abreast^  What  he  meant  by  a  row,  was  a  row  of  those  people 
who  were  abreast.  **  How  many  rows  there  were,  I  camiot 
say ;  they  were  one  behmd  another ;  they  marched  off  in  t 
straight  line ;  there  was  no  word  given  to  them  to  my  know- 
ledge ;  at  the  time  that  the  paper  was  read  by  Walker,  th^ 
made  some  observations  with  respect  to  Spain ;  they  ssid 
that  Spain  bad  been  successful  in  making  a  revoliUioB,  aad 
it  was  a  shame  that  Britain  should  be  bdiind  Spain.  Thii 
observation  was  made  by  one  of  the  persona  within  the  ring; 
it  was  some  part  of  the  paper  that  led  to  it,  but  what  part  I 
cannot  recollect.^  Here  is  a  reference  made  to  a  burineesiB 
Spain,  in  which  the  troops  had  taken  a  share  in  bringing 
about  a  revolution  there.  ^  The  paper  and  tUs  remark 
were  received  by  the  crowd  by  shouts  of  huzzas— at  the  end 
of  sentences  they  were  huzzainf^^I  had  before  this  seM  • 
paper  at  the  oMrner  of  one  of  the  houses  in  Johnstone,  with 
exactly  the  same  words  as  in  the  one  read  on  the  Sebool- 
green  ;  it  was  upon  the  corner  of  Mrs  Jobnstone^s  house,  at 
the  corner  of  the  square,  I  saw  it  upon  the  Sunday,  the  day 
before.*"  He  is  shewn  the  Address  produced,  and  he  says,  *^  I 
do  believe  they  are  the  same  with  tlie  one  posted  up  in  John- 
stone ;  it  is  similar  to  the  one  I  heard  at  the  School-green ;  I 
did  not  see  one  posted  on  the  ChapeUgate ;  the  School-grees 
adjoins  the  Chapel-gate ;  it  is  a  great  square,  and  they  were 
coming  across  it ;  before  the  paper  was  read,  they  said,  very 
probably  a  great  number  of  the  persons  assembled  had  not 
heard  it ;  and  they  wished  them  to  hear  it,  and  Walker  lead 
it.  While  it  was  reading,  the  crowd  were  very  attentive  to  it 
There  was  no  opposition  to  stopping  the  works  that  I  heard 
of;  I  got  a  little  bit  in  the  crowd ;  I  heard  quite  well.  Whe- 
ther those  four  persons  went  along  with  the  crowd  when  they 
marched  off  the  Green,  I  could  not  say."' 

Upon  his  cross-examination,  he  says,  ^^  the  Address  was 
regularly  read ;  there  were  some  observations  made  with  re- 
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spect  to  Spain ;  but  there  was  no  speech,  further  than  they 
proposed  to  go  and  stop  the  cotton-mills;  I  did  not  take  par- 
ticular notice  how  long  the  meeting  was  assembled  ;  they 
were  a  long  while  before  they  were  gathered ;  there  were 
people  on  the  SchooLgreen,  about  an  hour  before  the  ring 
Tvas  formed ;  that  was  in  the  forenoon,  but  I  could  not  fix 
the  time,  for  I  paid  no  attention  to  it  I  paid  a  good  deal 
of  attention  to  the  paper  that  was  read,  and  to  the  observa^ 
tions.  I  can  give  no  account  of  the  time  the  meeting  lasted, 
it  was  a  con^erabie  time  from  the  beginning  of  the  meet* 
iag.  My  memory  is  very  bad  on  that  subject.  One  Walker 
and  one  Speirs  were  said  to  be  there.^ 

Now,  Gentlemen,  I  recollect  perfectiy  that  the  cnMus^ex* 
amination  seemed  to  be  directed  to  his  not  remembering  some 
things,  and  remembering  others ;  but  when  I  come  to  call 
your  attention  to  M^Nicoll,  his  sawyer,  a  witness  for  the  pri- 
soner, he  almost  used  the  same  language,  as  to  his  inability 
to  fix  the  time ;  and  therefore  that  does  not  appear  to  be  a  cir- 
cumstance in  the  slightest  degree  to  affect  his  testimony,  that 
he  could  not  speak  to  the  time  of  this  meeting.  ^*  Walker 
spoke  the  most ;  I  heard  him  speak ;  I  know  it  was  one  of 
the  four  in  the  circle,  that  proposed  to  go  in  a  body  them- 
selTca  and  stop  the  works ;  I  did  not  hear  any  of  the  rest 
speak ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Walker  that  said 
that;  the  preses  spoke  a  little;  but  I  do  not  recollect 
what  it  was ;  Robert  Parker,  a  shoemaker,  was  the  preses ; 
there  was  no  chair  or  eminence,  and  he  stood  upon  the 
lower  side  of  the  Green;  he  did  nothing  more  than  the 
rest,  that  I  saw;  but  they  called  him  preses,  and  elected  him 
by  a  show  of  hands.  I  saw  a  man  there,  with  a  glazed  hat, 
and  a  red  vest,  that  they  called  Smellie ;  there  were  no  others 
in  the  ring,  but  the  four  I  have  mentioned ;  they  kept  the 
ring  pretty  circular  when  the  paper  was  read ;  and  during 
that  time,  I  saw  only  those  four  persons  in  the  ring.  I  caa» 
not  tell  how  long  die  meeting  lasted ;  we  were  put  into 
such  a  state  of  confumon  in  the  town  that  day,  that  I  cannot 
mention  the  time ;  I  pud  no  attention  to  the  time,  only  to 
the  words  that  were  sud.  The  Proclamation,  and  all  the 
comments  upon  it,  were  made  before  the  preses  was  elected ; 
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when  the  people  went  away,  I  went  home.  I  obserfed  no 
stayes  or  bludgeons  in  thrir  hands ;  I  am  not  sure  whetl^ 
they  had  or  not ;  Iwasinthemidstof  them,  but  saw  no  wea- 
pons of  war ;  there  might  be  a  common  walking-stick  among 
tbefn.  Some  of  them  were  strangers ;  no  person  took  tbe 
command  of  them,  and  marched  them  off,  to  my  knowledges 
The  meeting  was  dissolved  before  the  workmen'*s  dinner* 
hour.*** 

Upon  bnng  re-examined,  he  says,  **  The  town  was  m  greit 
oonfuaon  that  day,  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  crowd ;  it  appeared  to  me  that  there  were  strangers  in 
the  town ;  people  that  I  did  not  know ;  I  cannot  say  whe- 
ther the  shops  were  shut ;  our  sawyers  stopt  work ;  Walker 
was  tbe  principal  speaker ;  I  did  not  hear  mucb  said  by  any 
of  tbe  four  besides ;  I  cannot  say  who  proposed  the  stopping 
of  the  mills ;  two  of  my  sawyers  were  standing  with  me  at 
this  time,  Archibald  M^Nicol  and  Robert  Burnett.^ 

James  Patrick  says,  *<  I  am  a  collier,  and  live  at  Quaml- 
town,  about  a  mile  from  Johnstone ;  I  recollect  the  meeting 
in  the  School-green  of  Johnstone,  upon  Monday  the  third 
of  last  April ;  I  cannot  say  what  time  of  day  it  was,  perhaps 
sometime  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  I  know  Parker ;  he  was 
there ;  I  do  not  recollect  all  that  was  done ;  there  was  a  dr- 
cle  formed ;  Parker  was  in  the  middle  of  it ;  Walker  was 
there  also ;  I  knew  Walker,  but  I  was  not  acquainted  with 
him ;  I  knew  Speirs  by  sight ;  I  believe  he  was  there." 
Then  he  points  to  the  prisoner,  and  says,  <<  That  is  him ; 
besides  Walker,  Parker,  and  Speirs,  there  was  another  man 
there,  lighter  than  any  of  the  others  a  good  deal ;  Smellie,  I 
was  told,  was  his  name ;  I  do  not  recollect  much  of  his 
dress ;  I  think  he  had  on  a  red  waistcoat ;  I  beard  a  paper 
read  by  Walker,  but  I  cannot  repeat  it ;  I  saw  an  Address 
posted  upon  the  Chapel-gate ;  on  Monday,  I  saw  Walker 
take  it  off  the  church ;  I  did  not  read  the  paper  before  it  was 
taken  down ;  Walker  took  it  down  before  he  read  it  on  the 
Green." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  you  will  recollect  that  Walker  is  proved 
by  this  witness  to  have  taken  down  this  Address  from  the 
gate ;  you  have  Smith  swearing,  that  he  saw  three  persons 
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come  from  the  gate,  surrounded  by  the  crowd;  that  a  circle 
was  formed  around  them,  and  accompanying  them;   that 
they  said  ihey  would  make  a  ring,  that  people  might  better 
hemr  what  they  were  going  to  say ;   and  that  their  names 
were  said  to  be,  Speirs,  Walker,  and  Smellie ;  and  you  haTe 
this  man  swearing  he  saw  Walker  taking  down  the  paper ; 
and  you  have  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  with  him,  and  going 
to  this  place,  to  which  they  invited  the  people  to  come ; 
and,  in  order  to  prepare  for  that  meeting.  Walker  goes  and 
takes  down  that  Address,  which  he  afterwards  reads  to  the 
meeting,  and  to  which  your  attention  has  been  so  much  di- 
rected. ^<  I  did  not  read  it  before  it  was  taken  down ;  I  saw 
Walker  take  it  down  before  he  read  it  on  the  Green ;  I  did 
not  see  him  carry  it  to  the  Green,  but  I  saw  him  with  it, 
and  heard  him  read  it,  in  about  ten  minutes  afterwards ;  I 
saw  a  good  many  people  about  the  gate,  at  the  time  betook 
it  down ;  the  Chapel-gate  is  close  to  that  Green ;  I  heard 
Walker  read  the  paper,  but  what  the  beginning  of  it  was, 
I  could  not  say ;  I  could  not  mind  it,  nor  say  what  was  in 
it ;   I  do  not  know  that  any  person  spoke  to  that  meeting ; 
I  did  not  hear  anything  about  stopping  works  in  it ;  I  could 
not  say  that  Speirs  said  anything  at  that  meeting,  or  any- 
body else ;  the  whole  of  the  men  in  the  ring  spoke  to  those 
standing  round  the  ring ;  I  do  not  recollect  what  anybody 
said  ;  the  people  in  the  ring  spoke  to  those  about  them,  but 
I  -do  not  recollect  the  words  ;^  confirming  again  the  state- 
ment, that  Speirs  spoke  something,  but  what  it  was  he  can- 
not say ;  that  he  spoke  no  more  than  the  rest ;  but  flU  those 
in  the  ring  did  speak.  ^*  I  heard  them  taking  the  votes,  whe^ 
ther  they  would  stop  the  works  or  no ;  the  vote  was  taken, 
and  carried,  to  stop  the  works ;  they  held  up  their  hands, 
and  they  went  away  afterwards;   I  could  not  say  Speirs 
spoke  in  particular ;  I  heard  some  of  them  speaking,  but  I 
cannot  tell  what  they  were  saying ;  I  could  not  say  what 
they  were  going  to  stop  the  works  for ;  some  of  them  were 
saying  they  would  stq)  the  mills,  till  they  got  their  rights* 
Look  at  the  language  of  that  Address,  which  is,  not  to  re- 
commence till  they  are  in  possession  of  those  rights  which 
distinguish  the  freeman  from  the  slave, 
vo  V  .  III.  2  K 
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John  Gremmel  iays—^*  I  am  employed  at  the  Hagg  cot- 
Um-mill ;  and  was  to  in  April  last  Upon  the  third  of  Apiil 
a  crowd  came  to  the  mill,  about  one  o^clock ;  I  do  not  know 
the  number ;  but  there  were  a  great  many ;  they  came  in 
array;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  four  or  six  abnuL 
When  they  came.to  the  mill,  they  made  a  halt;  I  wait  out 
and  met  them  on  their  way,  and  some  person  called.  Halt  I 
asked  what  they  wanted.  They  said  that  men  from  themr 
would  come  forward  and  speak,  and  Bobert  Parker  cune 
forward.  There  was  another  man  came  along  with  him  at 
the  time.^— Then  he  is  asked  to  look  at  the  prisoner,  and  be 
says — ^^  I  could  not  say  that  was  the  man ;  the  man  that  csme 
with  him  was  ruddier,  and  more  curly-haired.  When  those 
men  came  forward,  Parker  said  they  were  chosen  as  a  com- 
mittee, to  come  forward  and  stop  the  public  works.  I  said 
our  master  was  not  upon  the  ground,  and  therefore  we  could 
not  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  do  it ;  nothing  further  passed; 
the  works  had  stopped  through  fear  of  the  crowd.  I  asked 
of  the  men  when  I  went  in,  and  they  told  me  so ;  the  men 
appeared  alarmed.  Mr  Stevenson  came  up  at  that  time^and 
I  returned  back  to  the  building.  Mr  Stevenson  is  the  super- 
intendant  of  Mr  Houstoun^s  mills ;  neither  Parker  nor  the 
man  with  him  spoke  to  me ;  but  they  spoke  to  Stevenson  ifl 
my  presence ;  that  man  came  forward,  and  wished  that  the 
door  might  be  locked,  so  as  that  the  rabble  might  return 
back  from  the  building.  I  called  for  the  key,  and  locked  it 
There  was  an  old  man  up  at  the  second  floor  staircase  win- 
dow ;  he  wished  for  that  man  to  be  removed^  and  the  crowd 
would  retire.  I  went  in  and  ordered  the  man  down,  and  the 
crowd  went  away,  and  Parker  and  this  man  along  with  them; 
they  went  straight  up  the  avenue,  in  the  direction  of  Cart- 
side  Mill.  I  did  not  follow  them.  I  know  James  Walkefi 
he  was  among  the  crowd.^ 

Being  cross-examined,  he  says— -^^  I  saw  them  going  up  an 
avenue  which  leads  straight  from  the  Hagg  Mill,  to  the  road 
that  goes  between  Johnstone  and  Cartside  Mill ;  I  do  not 
remember  boys  doing  mischief  at  the  Hagg  Mill ;  the  crowd 
had  no  arms  that  I  saw ;  and  they  did  no  mischief  either  to 
the  mill,  or  to  any  of  the  people  about  it.  I  saw  neither  duki 
sticks,  staves,  nor  offensive  weapons  of  any  kind.** 
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William  WhitehilL-^'<  I  belong  to  Cartaide  Mill;  I  wu 
there  inthe  beginning  of  April,  and  recollect  the  mill  stop- 
ping  betweeti  one  and  two  on  Monday  in  that  month ;  a 
quantity  of  people  came  into  the  mill ;  the  first  was  James 
Nixon,  and  the  next  was  Smellie ;  at  that  time  there  was  a 
crowd  round  the  mill ;  I  should  think  about  five  hundred ; 
they  said  nothing  before  Nixon  and  Smellie  came  into  the 
mill;  when  Nixon  came  in,  he  said,  ^  Come  away,  my  boys, 
tear  all  down.^  That  was  addressed  to  those  following  him 
on  the  stairs.  Smellie  was  behind  him  at  that  time,  and 
said,  <  Huzza,  my  boys,  come  away  P  The  mill  was 
stopped,  and  they  went  out ;  and  when  they  left  the  mill, 
they  denred  nothing  else  to  be  done.  I  know  Robert  Parker ; 
I  saw  him  in  the  crowd ;  I  saw  him  advancing  up  towards 
the  road  alone,  and  no  person  near  him ;  that  was  before 
Nixon  and  Smellie  came  into  the  mill.  I  did  not  see  him 
alter  I  saw  him  advancing  up  the  road.  I  know  the  prisoner 
Speira ;  I  did  not  see  him  there ;  i  did  not  hear  anybody  de* 
me  the  mill  to  be  stopped ;  I  considered  it  was  stopped  en- 
tirely by  the  expressions  used  by  Nixon  and  Smellie;  the 
master  of  the  room,  James  Colville,  stopped  the  mill.  I  have 
known  the  prisoner  about  four  years ;  and  if  I  had  seen  him 
tbere^  I  should  have  known  him ;  but  I  did  not  see  him.^* 

James  Colville.—'^  I  am  a  spinning-master  at  Cartside 
Mill ;  I  recollect,  upon  Monday  the  third  of  April  last,  a 
large  crowd  coming  to  that  mill ;  there  was  some  hundreds ; 
they  came  and  wished  the  mill  to  be  stopped ;  at  first,  four 
came  into  the  mill ;  and  afterwards,  a  good  number  came 
in ;  I  cannot  say  how  many ;  they  wished  the  mill  stopped ; 
and  I  said,  in  what  way,  or  by  whose  order  am  I  to  stop  ? 
and  they  said,  it  was  by  the  orders  of  the  Provisional  GU>vem^ 
meat ;  or  the  Provisional  Crovemment  would  not  be  answer- 
dUe  for  any  damage  that  might  be  done  to  the  milL  I  did 
not  know  any  of  these  persons;  William  Whitehill  was 
along  with  me  when  this  took  place ;  and  in  consequence  of 
that  vint,  the  mill  stopped."*  This  is  language  nearly  simi- 
lar to  that  used  by  Walker  at  the  Old  Mill ;  but  it  is  Ian- 
guage  in  direct  conformity  with  the  injunction  of  the  Address, 
whidi  had  been  read  to  this  meeting  before  it  moved  on  to 
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the  Hagg  Mill,  or  from  the  Hagg  Mill  to  the  Cartside  Mill; 
and  it  is  for  you  to  say,  whether  it  is  nota  direct  and  a  piL 
pable  fartheranoe  of,  and  obedience  to,  the  injunction  con- 
tained in  that  treasonable  Addreu. 

The  Provisional  Government  would  not  be  answerable  &r 
what  damage  was  done  to  the  mill ;  if  it  was  not  stopped— 
and  he  says,  it  was  stopped  in  consequence  of  that  yiaL 

On  his  cross-esamination,  he  says,— -'<  I  have  seen  Span; 
but  had  no  acquaintance  with  him.  I  did  not  see  him  at  the 
Cartside  Mill.  Whitehill  was  with  me  part  of  the  time 
while  i  was  speaking  to  the  men,  but  not  the  whole.**  Now, 
Gentlemen,  I  will  just  observe  to  you  here,  what  I  ap- 
prehend must  be  obvious  to  you,  that  if  you  shall  be  of 
opinion,  upon  a  review  of  the  evidence,  that  one  oonunon  pur- 
pose  in  the  meeting  upon  the  School-green  is  made  out,  that 
that  common  purpose  is  to  be  discovered  from  die  acts,  the 
proceedings,  and  the  declarations  of  that  meeting ;  first,  m 
their  reading  the  Proclamation,  or  Address ;  secondly,  in  tbdr 
coming  to  a  resolution  to  stop  all  public  works ;  and,  thirdly, 
in  theiT  moving  on  to  carry  it  into  efiect ;  that  the  whole  par* 
sons  there  assembled,  except  mere  spectators,  such  as  Smith, 
M^Nicol,  and  another,  moved  on,  after  they  came  to  that  re- 
solution, to  the  Hagg  Mill,  and  afterwards  to  the  Cartside 
Mill— If  you  are  of  opinion  in  this,  that  a  common  purpose, 
and  a  common  object,  was  in  their  contemplation  to  execute 
the  mandates  of  the  Address,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a 
person  responsible  as  concerned  in  that  conspiracy,  that  he 
should  be  at  all  the  mills,  and  all  the  places  where  the  reso- 
lution was  carried  into  efiect ;  it  will  be  sufficient  in  law, 
if  you  are  satisfied  he  is  so  connected  with  those  persons  who 
were  there  assembled,  and  had  that  common  purpose,  and 
acted  upon  it ;  and  of  the  nature  of  which  it  is  for  you  to 
judge  upon  the  evidence.  It  would  be  quite  sufiScient  to  af- 
fect him,  although  it  should  not  be  proved  he  was  at  the 
Hagg  Mill,  as  he  has  been  proved  to  have  been,  although  be 
should  not  have  been  near  the  Cartside  Mill,  as  he  has  beeo 
proved  by  the  woman,  into  whose  house  he  comes,  and  takes  a 
dram,  while  they  are  at  the  mill.  If  you  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  purpose  they  had  in  view  was  that  of  executing  the  man- 
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dates  of  that  paper,  after  moving  from  the  Green,  after  being 
excited  by  the  Address  read,  and  by  the  observations  made 
by  the  persons  in  the  ring,  of  whom  the  prisoner  is  proved  to 
have  been  one ;  and  therefore,  though  he  is  not  proved  to 
have  been  the  most  forward  at  the  Hagg  Mill,  or  the  CarU 
•ide  Mill,  if  you  are  of  opinion,  that  the  resolution  to  stop 
those  mills  emanated  from  the  reading  that  Address  on  the 
Green,  and  the  cheers  and  comments  thereon,  that  is  suffix 
dent  to  aflTect  him. 

John  Brodie  says,— ^^  I  am  a  spinner  at  Mr  King's  cot- 
ton-mill,  and  was  so  in  April  last  It  is  near  Mr  Houstoun's. 
I  remember  the  mill  being  stopped,  and  seeing  a  crowd  come 
to  the  gate  of  the  mill ;  I  think  it  was  in  the  afternooq ;  I 
saw  Mr  Malloch  locking  the  gate  before  the  mob  approach- 
ed that  mill ;  before  that,  I  saw  a  crowd  of  boys,  and  I  saw 
one  man  come  to  the  front  of  the  crowd,  and  desire  the  boys 
to  go  back,  as  they  could  do  no  good  there.'"  This  man  did 
say  what  was  the  fact,  that,  considering  the  purpose  in  view, 
it  was  no  [dace  for  boys ;  they  would  do  no  good  there.  ^^  I 
have  heard  his  name  called  Walker,  and  would  know  him  if 
I  saw  him  again.  I  had  heard  it  at  different  times  before  that ; 
the  mill  did  not  go  after  dinner,  because  the  workers  did  not 
come  back.  I  had  no  work  for  two  or  three  days  before  that ; 
I  was  getting  cotton  out  of  the  cotton-loft,  and  I  heard  no 
more  said  by  the  mob.'*' 

On  cross-examination  he  says,— -^^  I  did  not  think  I  ever 
saw  the  prisoner  till  I  saw  him  in  this  church  here,  the  last 
day  of  the  indictment*" 

Then,  Grentlemen,  William  Malloch  is  called ;  he  says, — 
^'  I  am  the  manager  of  King's  Mill.  I  remember  the  work 
being  stc^pped  there  upon  the  first  Monday  in  April ;  I  re- 
member a  crowd  coming  there  on  that  day  about  mid-day ;  a 
man  from  the  crowd  asked  me  whether  I  would  stop  the  mill ; 
I  t(dd  him  that  I  would  not,  and  then  I  asked  his  reason  for 
wishing  me  to  stop ;  and  he  said,  others  had  done  it.  I  told 
him  that  was  no  sufficient  cause  for  me  to  stop  the  work ; 
there  was  one  from  behind  him  said,  that  I  might  abide  the 
oonsequences.'^-^Here  is  a  threat,  tliat  this  man  might  abide 
the  consequences  of  refusing  this  mandate  to  stop  the  mill, 
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<*  I  made  no  flirtfier  reply,  than  told  him  I  would  not  stop 
the  work.  I  knew  none  c^  the  men,  nor  thdr  munes.  I M 
not  inquire  thar  names  at  the  time ;  the  work  stopped  that 
daj ;  Uie  workers  would  not  work ;  they  said  they  were  in- 
tiroidated,  and  afraid  of  the  consequences ;  that  the  worin 
might  be  burnt  down,  and  so  on.  The  mob  returned  again 
to  the  mill,  between  two  and  three,  but  by  that  time  the  mill 
was  stopped ;  the  mob  gave  two  or  three  huzzas,  and  thea 
went  away.'* 

Upon  cross-examination  he  says, — *^  The  mill  stopped  at 
one  o^cIock ;  that  was  before  dinner-time*  I  do  not  know  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  but  have  seen  him ;  I  did  not  see  him 
there,  and  do  not  think  I  would  have  known  him.** 

Robert  Montgomery. — *^  I  am  a  master  cotton-spiimer  at 
Johnstone,  and  have  a  mill  there ;  I  was  in  Johnstcme  in 
^e  be^nning  of  April  last ;  my  mill  was  stopped  on  a  Moo- 
day,  about  the  Sd  of  April ;  a  crowd  of  people  came  and 
wished  me  to  stop ;  the  only  person  I  saw  in  particulari  in 
that  crowd,  was  one  of  the  name  of  Robert  Parker.**  Here 
is  Parker,  the  person  elected  Preses  at  this  meeting,  on  the 
Green ;  he  presides  at  Mr  Montgomery's  mill.  '*  I  had  a  little 
conversation  with  one  or  two  of  them  ;  this  was  about  half 
past  two  o'clock ;  they  told  us  it  would  be  as  well  to  rtop 
the  mill,  till  their  business  would  be  settled.  I  had  do  con- 
versation with  Parker;  I  did  not  see  him  do  anything;  he 
rather  advised  to  pass  the  work ;  he  was  upon  the  extremity 
of  the  mob,  and  did  not  appear  active :  they  came  when  the 
workers  were  at  dinner ;  but  the  workers  did  not  come  in 
again ;  the  work  was  stopped  in  consequence  of  the  people 
coming  to  the  place ;  it  went  on  on  Thursday  afternoon ;  I 
cannot  state  from  my  own  knowledge,  that  other  mills  were 
stopped,  for  I  was  not  from  my  own  place  that  day.** 

John  Frazer  says,  "  I  live  at  a  house  at  the  foot  of  New 
Street,  Johnstone ;  and  am  a  teacher  by  occupation ;  I  was 
in  Johnstone  in  the  beginning  of  April  last ;  I  know  James 
Speirs ;  that  is  the  man,*'  pointing  to  the  prisoner.  "  I  was 
apprehended  on  the  10th  of  April ;  I  saw  Speirs  in  the 
evening  of  Saturday  the  first  of  April,  in  the  main  street  of 
Johnstone ;  [  think  it  was  between  ten  and  eleven  o*clock ; 
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he  came  up  to  me,  and  shewed  me  an  Address,  and  we  read 
it  together  at  a  shop-counter ;  I  read  the  whole  of  that  pa- 
per ;  Speirs  kept  it  at  that  tuney  and  I  left  the  shop,  and 
parted  with  him ;  I  then  went  away  home.   I  am  a  married 
person ;  I  went  home  and  told  my  wife  what  I  had  seen, 
and  i^he  said  she  should  like  to  see  it ;  I  then  went  over  to 
Spars^s  house ;  he  was  not  at  home,  and  I  left  word  with  his 
wife,  that  I  wished  to  see  that  Address ;  he  came  to  my 
house  that  night,  and  brought  the  Address  with  him ;  it  was 
not  read  in  my  house  before  Speirs  left  me,  to  the  best  of 
my  recollection ;  the  Address  remained  with  me  that  mght ; 
I  think  it  was  the  same  that  he  had  shewn  me  in  the  evening ; 
they  were  both  printed  papers,  and  had  the  same  contents ; 
I  read  it  to  my  wife,  and  to  a  neighbour ;  it  was  taken  away 
the  next  morning  by  the  panel  at  the  bar,  as  I  understood, 
but  I  had  not  delivered  it  myself;  I  left  it  with  my  wife, 
idth  directions  to  ^ve  it  to  him  if  he  asked  for  it ;  I  never 
got  it  from  my  wife  agun ;  it  was  addressed  to  the  Tnhabit- 
anta  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  I  think  it  was  dated  1st 
of  April  of  this  year ;  Glasgow  was  upon  it ;  and  it  bore  to 
ooine  from  the  Committee  of  Organization,  for  forming  a 
Provinonal  Gt)vemment ;  I  cannot  repeat  any  part  of  the  pa- 
per^ but  it  requested  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  take  up  arms  for  redress  of  their  grievances,  and 
to  procure  a  voice  in  choosing  their  representatives;  there  was 
a  very  warm  appeal  to  the  soldiery  to  join  the  people ;  it  said, 
the  people  were  to  do  this  by  taking  up  arms ;  I  forget  whe- 
ther there  was  anything  else  in  it  ;^  he  is  shewn  the  Address 
produced ;  **  I  think  it  to  be  the  same,  as  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect ;  most  certainly  the  ideas  are  the  same,  to  the  best  of  my 
judgment,  and  expressed  pretty  nearly  in  the  same  words ;  I 
did  not  see  any  paper  affixed  to  the  walls ;  I  saw  one  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  I  was  not  near  to  it ;  after  Speirs  shewed  me  the 
Address  in  the  shop,  I  had  very  little  conversation  with  him 
about  it ;  I  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  announce  a  state  of 
rebellion,  and  disapproved  of  it ;  and  Speirs  appeared  to 
agree  with  me.""  Most  unquestionably  this  witness  sayi,  that, 
in  the  little  conversation  he  had  about  this  Address,  which 
is  no  doubt  an  exact  copy  of  the  Address  shewn  him,  SpuTi 
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produced  it  to  him,  and  he  said  it  appeared  of  a  rebellious 
nature;  that  he  disapproved  of  it,  and  Speirs  agreed  with 
him — ^that  is  upon  the  Saturday  night ;  and  it  is  certainly  a 
remarkable  feature  in  this  case,  that,  although  it  has  not  ap. 
peared  in  evidence,  I  see  no  vestige  in  this  proof ;  you  irill 
look  to  your  notes  if  you  can  see  any  vestige  of  its  having 
been  seen  by  any  one  person,  at  any  place,  prior  to  the  mon- 
ing  of  Sunday  the  2d  of  April;  and  you  have  it  in  evidence, 
that  the  prisoner  at  the  Bar  was  possessed  of  a  copy  of  it  up- 
on the  Saturday,  the  very  day  that  it  bears  date ;  when  it 
was  posted  up  I  do  not  know,  it  is  not  disclosed  in  evidence; 
but  the  proof  in  this  case,  as  far  as  it  goes,  only  shews  that 
persons  pas^ng  to  the  chapel  discovered  a  copy  posted  upon 
the  gate  of  the  chapel  upon  the  morning  of  the  Sunday ;  the 
fact  here  disclosed  is,  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  in  pos- 
session of  a  copy  of  that  treasonable  paper ;  I  can  term  it  no- 
thing else  than  treasonable,  and  never  will  term  it  anything 
else  but  treasonable ;  he  is  possessed  of  it  on  the  Saturday; 
he  shews  it  to  thb  teacher,  and,  no  doubt,  this  man  does  aay 
he  disapproved  of  it  as  of  a  rebellious  nature,  as  it  must  have 
appeared  to  every  loyal  man  who  could  read ;  and  Speirs, 
the  prisoner,  appeared  to  agree  with  him.  Now,  Gentlemen, 
we  have  been  told,  and  reference  has  been  made  to  the  pri- 
soner's declaration  that  he  got  this  paper  in  a  particular  way, 
that  it  was  brought  him  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Cairdy, 
but  that  be  had  no  farther  concern  with  it ;  and  we  are  also 
told,  that  be  did  follow  the  advice  that  was  given  him,  and 
destroyed  it.     I  beg  leave  to  say  to  you,  that  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  trouble  you  with  reading  that  declaration ;  you 
may  look  at  it  if  you  think  proper,  and  you  will  see  whether 
it  does  or  does  not  corroborate  the  rest  of  the  evidence  in 
this  case ;  you  heard  the  competency  of  the  proof  discussed; 
but  I  will  say  this  of  it,  that  a  statement  of  this  description, 
which  it  does  contain,  is  not  evidence ;  it  is  proved  to  you 
that  Cairdy  was  the  person  who  gave  this  man  the  Address; 
you  have  no  evidence  with  regard  to  it,  but  the  evidence  of 
this  witness  and  his  wife,  that  he,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  was 
in  possession  of  it  upon  the  Saturday  night ;  that  he  after- 
Wards  is  one  of  those  who  goes  to  a  place  where  a  copy  is 
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posted  up  on  the  Sunday ;  Walker  takes  it  down ;  be  ac- 
companies Walker  into  that  ring ;  there  it  is  read  as  a  part 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting.  **  Speirs  appeared  to 
agree  with  me ;  he  did  not  say  where  he  got  this  paper^  nor 
that  he  had  more  of  them ;  he  did  not  tell  me  that  he  had 
seen  any  other  copies,  or  that  there  were  other  copies  of  it ; 
there  was  scarcely  anything  passed  between  us,  but  what  I 
have  told  you,  for  I  was  going  away  home." 

Upon  cross-examination,  he  says,  <^  I  disapproved  of  that 
paper  when  Speirs  shewed  it  to  me^  and  he  appeared  to 
agree  with  me ;  I  think  he  shewed  it  to  me  out  of  curiosity ; 
I  am  very  little  acquainted  with  Speirs ;  I  did  not  tell  Speirs 
what  he  ought  to  do  with  it;  I  was  at  home  when  he  brought 
the  paper  to  my  house ;  when  Speirs  gave  me  the  paper,  he 
seemed  alarmed  at  the  contents  of  it." 

Upon  being  reexamined,  he  says, ''  William  Reid  was 
with  me  at  the  time  Speirs  shewed  me  the  paper ;  when 
Speirs  first  came  down  to  me  he  said.  Here  is  a  hand-bill  or 
an  address ;  I  had  no  access  to  know  where  he  got  it ;  I 
cannot  recollect  whether  he  took  it  out  of  his  pockets  or  not, 
it  was  darkish  ;  I  do  not  recollect  who  proposed  to  go  into 
the  shop  to  read  it  at  the  counter ;  just  from  their  being  little 
acquainted,  and  Speirs  coming  up  to  him  and  shewing  it,  he 
thought  he  did  so  from  curiosity;  it  was  such  a  paper,  that  one 
who  had  it  would  shew  another  out  of  curiosity."  I  really  do 
not  understand  that,  and  I  presume  you  will  have  as  much 
di£Sculty  as  I  have ;  I  can  easily  see  how  a  person  might 
have  a  curiosity  to  see  it,  but  unless  he  meant  to  see  how 
he  was  to  act  upon  it,  it  is  incomprehensible  what  this  wit- 
ness says — ^^  it  was  such  a  paper  that  any  person  might  be 
curious  to  shew  to  another ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  the  pri- 
soner asked  me  my  opinion  of  the  paper  at  the  time,  or  that 
Reid  asked  Speirs  if  he  had  any  more  copies  of  this  paper; 
and  I  do  not  recollect  anything  else  being  said." 

Marjory  Frazer  says,  <<  I  am  wife  to  Mr  John  Frazer, 
schoolmaster  in  Johnstone ;  I  have  seen  Speirs  before  this 
time,  but  am  not  acquainted  with  him ;  my  husband  shew- 
ed me  a  printed  paper  at  my  house  in  the  beginning  of  April ; 
I  read  it  myself;  Speirs  brought  it  there ;  I  did  not  know 
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him  at  that  time ;  the  man  at  the  bar  I  know  to  be  the  tame 
person  who  brought  it ;  it  was  brought  about  eleven  o^dtA 
on  a  Saturday  night  in  April,  before  they  struck  the  woik ; 
it  remained  in  my  house  that  night ;  Speirs  next  day  got 
it  from  me ;  I  am  sure  the  paper  that  I  gave  to  him  was  the 
same  that  I  read,  and  the  same  that  he  brought  to  our  houses 
I  had  been  told  by  my  husband  to  give  it  to  him  if  he  call- 
ed for  it" 

Upon  her  cross-examination,  she  sajrs,  **  When  Spein 
took  the  paper  away^  he  was  going  to  destroy  it ;  nodiing 
else  passed  then,  or  when  he  brought  it  on  the  Saturday 
night;  my  husband  thanked  him  for  bringing  it ;  I  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  see  it,  and  it  was  on  my  account  the  paper 
was  got ;  I  said  to  my  husband^  Can  you  get  it  ?  and  he  uiA 
he  would  go  and  see  if  he  could  get  it" 

Archibald  M'Innes  says,  ^*  I  recollect  a  meeting  at  the 
School-green  in  Johnstone  in  April  last ;  I  was  there;  I  saw 
Wafter  there^  and  also  James  Speirs.**  The  prisoner  is 
pointed  out  to  him^  and  he  says,  *<  that  is  him ;  two  or  three 
spoke  to  the  meeting;  Walker  read  an  Address ;  Speirs  said 
a  few  words,  but  I  cannot  tell  what ;  Lang  was  there,  and 
Parker  the  shoemaker ;  I  cannot  say  how  Lang  was  dress- 
ed ;  I  heard  some  people  in  the  crowd  say,  that  Parker  was 
preses  of  the  meeting ;  I  know  Parker  very  well ;  I  never 
had  a  meeting  with  Parker,  nor  took  a  walk  with  him  after 
that  time  ;  I  was  at  the  Canal  Bridge,  and  I  heard  Parker 
say  he  was  there,  but  it  was  dark  ;  this  was  after  the  meet- 
ing at  the  School-green,  but  I  cannot  exactly  say  how  longi 
T  think  it  was  about  two  days ;  I  went  to  the  Canal  Bridge 
to  get  staves ;  two  or  three  went  with  me ;  David  Kennoway) 
Archibald  Ballantyne,  and  James  Currie,  and  I  heard  them 
saying  at  the  time,  that  Parker  was  there,  but  it  was  dark, 
so  that  I  could  not  see  him  ;  from  what  the  people  said,  I 
thought  he  was  there ;  we  got  staves  there  ;  they  were  mid- 
dling long,  about  seven  or  eight  feet,  I  think ;  I  cannot  tell 
who  gave  them  to  us ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  ail  got 
them  ;  it  was  dark,  and  I  did  not  see  who  got  them^  but  I 
think  others  got  them  besides  myself  j  bought  them ;  there 
was  a  piece  of  n\ela\  «il  l\i^  exvdi  o^  tcvvci^^xi^v  ^\\i^  ^^<v^  Viiig 
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and  middling  shtkrp  ;  I  paid  a  shilling  for  it ;  I  cannot  tell 
how  many  more  were  sold,  it  was  dark,  and  I  could  not  see 
very  well ;  there  were  half  a  dozen  pebjple  there ;  it  was  what 
they  call  a  pike." 

Oh  cross-examination  I  he  says,  <*  I  was  at  Hagg  Mill  and 
Cartside  Mill  that  day  ;  I  did  not  see  the  prisoner  at  Cart- 
side  Mill ;  I  was  a  piece  from  him  on  the  School-green  that 
day;  I  heard  him  say  a  few  words ;  I  did  not  observe  him 
take  an  active  part  more  than  the  rest." 

On  re-examination,  he  says^  '^  At  the  timel  saw  Speirs 
at  this  meeting,  he  was  in  the  ring ;  there  were  three  or 
four  others  in  the  ring  besides  him ;  Parker  was  one  of  them ; 
I  did  not  observe  Speirs  at  the  Hagg  Mill ;  I  went  with  the 
crowd  from  the  Green  to  the  Hagg  Mill ;  we  went  by  the 
head  of  Macdowall  Street." 

Archibald  Ballantyne  says,  <<  I  know  Robert  Parker;  he 
la  a  shoemaker  in  Johnstone ;  I  saw  him  at  a  meeting  on 
the  School-green  in  Johnstone  on  Monday  the  Sd  of  April. 
I  know  Speirs,  I  saw  him  there.^  The  prisoner  is  then  point- 
ed oat  to  him,  and  he  says,  <<  That  is  the  man.   I  know  the 
Canal  Bridge  near  Johnstone ;  I  was  there  before  the  3d  of 
April.''  This  man  says  he  was  there  before  the  Sd,  the  other 
man  says  it  was  after  the  meeting.   **  M^Innes  and  Kenno- 
way  were  along  with  me ;  Parker  was  there ;  we  went  to 
meet  a  man  who  was  to  bring  us  some  shafts ;  I  got  one 
from  Alexander  Cairdy ;  I  paid  a  shilling  for  it ;  it  was  a 
stick  about  seven  feet  long,  a  little  smoothed ;  it  had  nothing 
at  the  end  of  it ;  I  saw  other  people  get  shafts,  but  I  saw  no 
iron  at  the  end  of  them ;  a  shaft  is  a  long  stick,  with  nothing 
upon  it ;  I  never  paid  a  shilling  for  a  long  stick  with  no- 
thing upon  it  before ;  Cairdy  and  Parker  were  carrying 
those  sticks ;  I  got  a  pike-head  to  pat  upon  my  stick  from 
Charles  Cameron,  that  was  the  day  after  I  went  to  the  Ca- 
nal Bridge  to  get  that  shaft ;  I  was  told  by  Alexander  Cair- 
dy to  go  there  and  get  one." 

David  Kennoway. — "  I  live  at  Johnstone ;  I  recollect  a 
strike  of  work  having  taken  place  in  the  beginning  of  April ; 
I  recollect  going  one  evening  about  that  time  to  the  Canal 
'Bridge,  near  Johnstone ;  I  do  not  recoWecX  nvVvsX  d^vj  cR^^ 
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week,  it  was  the  Ist,  Sd,  or  8d  of  April,  and  it  was  about 
the  time  of  striking  work;  I  do  not  recollect  who  I  saw  there; 
I  think  M'Innes  and  Ballantyne  were  there ;  I  saw  Cairdy 
there  and  Parker;  when  I  went  there  I  got  what  1  suppose 
to  be  a  pike^  with  a  shaft  to  it ;  I  do  not  know  who  brought 
it  there,  or  who  had  it ;  I  do  not  believe  Parker  bad  it** 

Now,  Gentlemen,  with  r^rd  to  this  instrument,  which 
is  of  this  nature,  if  you  believe  these  witnesses,  either  a  day 
or  two  after,  or  a  day  or  two  before  or  about  the  time  of  the 
strike  of  work,  there  was  a  meeting  of  persons  at  a  place 
called  the  Canal  Bridge^-—!  presume  the  bridge  over  the 
Johnstone  and  Glasgow  Canal, — where  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Cairdy,  and  two  or  three  witnesses  whose  depasitioDs 
I  have  read,  and  this  Robert  Parker,  the  Preses  at  the 
meeting  at  the  School-green,  thb  extraordinary  characteff 
as  a  witness  called  him  one  meeting,  arC}— I  presume  you  can 
have  nodoubt  whatever, — ^fortbe  purpose  of  getting  shaftSfSi 
these  witnesses  very  modestly  describe  them ;  but  being 
pressed  a  little,  one  of  them  states  it  was  a  pike,  the  other 
states  it  to  be  a  shaft  without  a  pike,  but  he  got  a  pike  for  it 
at  a  future  time  from  another  person.  Now,  Gentlemen,  al- 
altbough  the  Lord  Advocate  has  stated  to  you,  and  I  can 
have  no  wish  to  put  matters  to  you  in  a  stronger  point  of 
view,  that  he  only  founded  upon  this  instrument  in  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  Parker,  who  was  at  the  Green  and  the 
Cartside  meeting,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  meeting, 
although  he  founds  on  this  as  to  Parker  only  as  indicating 
the  purposes  these  persons  had  in  view,  and  paiticularly 
that  which  Parker  had  in  view^  if  you  believe  the  evidence, 
it  is  a  circumstance  of  some  impoitance  in  this  case;  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  subject  at  all  to  be  held  as  light  or 
ridiculous,  because  connected  with  this  striking  of  work, 
connected  with  the  resolution  taken  in  furtherance  of  that 
paper ;  if  you  are  satisfied  that  fact  is  made  out,  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance worthy  of  attention,  that  at  least  one  of  the  per- 
sons who  took  an  active  part  in  that  meeting  is  at  a  place 
where  instruments  like  these  are  got  for  a  shilling  a-piece, 
and  ore  got  by  &ome  \^et?»ou^  \\\^x^  ^^s&excvhled — what  is  the 
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eflfect  of  it,  is  for  you  to  consider,  but  I  state  it  as  a  citcudI' 
stance  not  of  an  unimportant  nature. 

Now^  I  will  not  detain  you  with  reading  the  notes  of 
Brown  or  Motherwell,  as  to  that  notice,  to  produce  the  Ad- 
dress, because  that  was  settled ;  neither  do  I  think  it  neces- 
sary to  detain  you  with  reading  the  depositions  of  Mr 
Campbell,  the  Sheriff-Substitute^  or  Mr  Motherwell,  as  to 
tlie  mode  in  which  the  examination  was  made;  it  passed  in 
your  hearing,  and  the  Court  admitted  the  declaration  vms 
eindence)  and  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  it.  I 
do  not  mean  to  trouble  you  with  it;  but  there  is  a  part  of 
the  deposition  of  Mr  Brown^  which  may  be  considered  as 
of  a  general  nature,  in  respect  to  the  state  of  Paisley  at  the 
time,  when  this  striking  of  work  took  place.  <'  I  am  Super- 
intendant  of  the  Police  in  Paisley,  and  I  was  so  in  the  be- 
ginning of  last  April;  I  had  occasion,  in  the  course  of  my 
dotyt  about  that  time^  to  observe  the  state  of  Paisley ;  there 
VHm  nothing  very  particular  on  Saturday ;  the  people  were 
generally  at  work  on  that  day ;  and  all  the  cotton  works  in 
the  neighbourhood^  so  far  as  I  heard ;  on  the  Monday,  the 
operativeB  generally  struck  in  Paisley;  a  great  many  wea- 
vers were  in  the  streets,  and  appeared  to  be  totally  idle ; 
some  of  the  masons  wrought  upon  the  Monday,  but  upon 
the  Tuesday  they  did  not;  there  was  considerable  alarm  in 
the  town  ;  the  shops  were  closed  on  the  Monday ;  and,  in 
the  public  streets,  they  had  their  window-shutters  on,  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day.  I  received  information  on  Satur- 
day morning,  which  led  me  particularly  to  desire  the  watch- 
men to  be  on  the  alert  On  the  Sunday  morning  they 
brought  in  an  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  dated  Glasgow,  the  first  of  April  $  they  brought 
various  copies ;  Johnstone  is  about  three  miles  from  Paisp- 
ley ;  it  is  in  the  Abbey  parish  of  Paisley ;  the  suspension 
of  labour  continued  till  Thursday;  on  Thursday  a  great 
many  people  returned  to  work ;  unusual  precautions  were 
taken  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities  in  the  town,  to 
preserve  the  public  peace,  and  a  great  many  military  were 
brought  to  town." 

Now,  Gentlemen,  this  is  evidence  vViat  vVieie  "«%&  "^"^ 
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general  strildDg  of  work— «that  there  was  this  general  p- 
▼ing  up  of  public  and  private  worki^  and  that  the  wotk- 
ing  population,  the  weavers  of  this  town,  were  in  this  state 
of  idfaieas-  were  in  the  escact  state  recommended  by  thb 
Address  of  ceasing  from  all  labour,  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  April ;  that  it  was  not  so  much  so  on  the 
Saturday,  but  on  the  Monday  thes^  was  a.  great  changa 
He  states  the  nature  of  that  alarm — ^he  states  the  neoesiitif 
that  occurred  for  uncommon  exertions  to  be  made  on  the 
part  of  the  civil  and  military — that  Johnstone  is  two  adci 
and  a  half,  or  three  miles,  from  Paisley  ;  and  you  have  in 
evidence  the  measures  taken  to  bring  about  a  total  oesia- 
tion  of  work  in  Johnstone  and  its  neighbourhood ;  there- 
fore you  will  consider  this  general  recommendation  of  the 
Address  was  carried  into  c^ect  in  this  neighbourhood,  to 
the  considerable  effect  described. 

Andrew  Caldwell  says,  *'  I  recollect  a  meeting  at  the 
School-green  at  Johnstone,  on  the  first  Monday  of  April; 
I  saw  it;  I  know  John  Lang;  I  did  not  see  him  tboe; 
I  saw  him  that  day  pass  the  toll-road,  going  along  to  Csit- 
side  Mill ;  he  was  along  with  the  crowd ;  that  was  the  same 
crowd  that  was  at  the  School-green ;  I  saw  that  crowd  go 
from  the  School^reen  along  there ;  they  went  to  the  Cart* 
«ide  Mill ;  Lang  had  on  a  jacket  and  a  bear-skin  cap." 

You  have  then  a  verification  of  a  summons,  given  to 
this  man,  Alexander  Cairdy,  to  appear  as  a  witness,  but 
who  did  not  appear  as  a  witness. 

N0W5  Gentlemen^  such  is  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution ;  and  I  am  now  to  call  your  attention,  with 
•equal  anxiety,  that  you  should  see  the  whole  of  it,  to  the 
^evidence  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  Neil  M*  Vicar  says,  <<  1 
am  a  cotton  spinner  at  Mr  King's  Mill,  at  Elderslej',  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  Paisley ;  there  was  a  crowd  pass- 
ed the  mill  one  afternoon,  in  the  beginning  of  April ;  Mr 
King  has  two  mills ;  Eldersley  is  about  a  mile  from  Mr 
Houstoun's  Laigh  Mill ;  I  was  at  that  mill  that  day,  and 
«aw  a  crowd  there  after  ten  o'clock ;  I  know  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar;  I  saw  lum  with  the  crowd  at  that  mill ;  did  he  ap- 
pcRT  to  you  to  be  XaV\T\«;  wv^  ^Oan^  \^\\.  \*\ri\  that  crowd  ? 
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Nonen  sir;  I  law  the  crowd  go  away  from  the  Laigh  or 
Old  MU],  and  proceed  to  the  Green,  in  Johnsljone;  Mr 
Campbell  has  a  house  near  there  |  I  saw  the  crowd  oppo-* 
site  to  it;  I  did  not  particularize  the  prisoner  from  among 
the  rest  there ;  I  did  not  hear  him  say  anything ;  I  saw  him 
at  the  Laigh  Mill ;  but  I  did  not  see  him  before  Mr  Camp^ 
bell's  house;  I  was  upon  the  School-gremi  between  ten  and 
twelve ;  I  cannot  say  the  exact  time ;  I  saw  the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  there ;  I  do  not  think  that  he  did  any  more  than  the  rest ; 
there  was  a  number  of  people  there  (  I  heard  the  people  call 
oot  to  a  man,  whom  I  understood  to  be  Lang,  to  give 
them  an  Address  from  England  ;  they  called  out  <<  English 
Lang,^  a  small  slender  man  with  a  hat  on ;  I  heard  the  Ad- 
dress read  by  a  man  whom  I  understood  to  be  Walker;  I 
heard  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  say  nothing,  except  declining 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  President;  some  were  shout- 
ing out  for  him  to  be  Preses,  and  he  declined,  and  said  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.^    Yon  will  therefore  see 
fiom  this  part  of  the  deposition,  that  it  was  asserted  that 
some  person  had  proposed  him  to  be  the  Preses  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  prisoner  declined  it.  *<  One  Parker,  I  be- 
lieve, was  made  Preses,  but  I  do  not  know ;  I  heard  his  name 
called  out  upon  that  occasion ;  I  heard  Walker  comment- 
ing a  little  upon  the  Spanish  soldiery ;  the  Address  refer- 
red to  that ;  he  commented  a  little  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Spanish  soldiery,  when  he  was  reading  the  Address,  but  I 
swear  positively  that  I  heard  nobody  refer  to  bloodshed."^ 
So  that  you  see,  this  witness,  called  for  the  prisoner,  does 
confirm  the  other  witnesses,  who  speak  at  least  to  one  com- 
ment by  Walker,  upon  that  part  of  the  Address  which  re- 
lates to  the  Spanish  soldiery. 

On  cross-examination,  he  says^  <<  Our  mill  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  Old  Mill  belonging  to  Mr  Houstoun ;  th^e  are  a 
number  of  small  mills  between  Mr  Eing^s  mill  and  the  Old 
Mill ;  Mr  King  has  no  other  mill  near  to  the  Old  Mill;  I 
saw  the  crowd  at  the  Old  Mill,  and  Speirs  was  with  them ; 
sometimes  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 
crowd,  and  sometimes  on  the  outside,  just  as  I  could  get 
along;  they  walked  up  and  down  betote  l>ve  tdS\s  wwfc- 
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times  a  great  number  were  speaking  at  oncei  sometimes  they 
were  inaudible )  there  was  a  cry  about  stopping  the  mill ;  Mr 
Houstoun  came  down  the  street  at  the  time  the  mob  wai 
there )  I  did  not  see  Speirs  doing  anything,  or  speak  to  any 
one ;  I  saw  a  circle  formed  in  the  crowd  ;  there  was  some 
person  within  that  circle,  but  I  could  not  say  who  it  was ;  I 
saw  two  men,  whom  I  did  not  know;  they  went  and  spob 
to  Mr  Houstoun,  but  I  did  not  know  what  they  said  to  him; 
I  was  at  a  considerable  distance  at  that  time ;  I  could  see  the 
men,  but  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  them  ;  I  saw  them  it 
a  distance,  and  did  not  know  them  at  all ;  I  could  not  ssy 
how  they  were  dressed ;  I  did  not  pay  particular  attcntioo 
to  it ;  I  do  not  recollect  how  Speirs  was  dressed ;  I  tbou^t 
he  had  on  a  corduroy  j  acket"  Now,  Gentlemen,  juat  com- 
'  pare  this  part  of  the  cross-examination  of  this  witness,  who 
is  brought  to  negative  the  proceedings  of  Speirs  at  the  Old 
Mill,  and  say  whether  you  can  listen  to  this  negative  state- 
ment of  Speirs  not  taking  any  part,  and  of  his  not  being 
one  of  those  two  men  who  went  with  'Mr  Houstoun  sod 
Walker;  whether  your  faith  is  to  be  given  to  one  set  of 
men,  or  to  this  man  ?  <<  I  do  not  recollect  how  Speirs  was 
dressed  ;  I  thought  he  had  on  a  corduroy  jacket ;  I  was  at 
the  School-green^  and  saw  the  meeting  there  ^  there  wjs 
a  circle  formed  there ;  there  were  three  or  four  men  within 
that  circle ;  Speirs  was  within  it,  and  Walker,  and  Parker, 
and  one  Smellie  ;  Parker  was  appointed  Preses  by  a  shew 
of  hands ;  some  person  proposed  him  from  the  outside  of 
the  circle ;  it  went  round  very  generally  \  1  heard  nothing, 
except  the  Address  read,  and  English  Lang^s  comments  upon 
the  propriety  of  stopping  public  works;  I  think  he  said 
he  had  come  from  Glasgow  ;  and  that  they  had  all  stopped 
there ;  he  had  only  come  from  Kilbarchan,  1  understood, 
though  he  said  he  had  come  from  Glasgow ;  the  crowd  gave 
tliree  cheers ;  after  that,  they  went  away  from  the  Green  to- 
ward Hagg  Mill ;  but  whether  they  went  there  or  not,  1 
cannot  say,  for  I  did  not  follow  them ;  1  saw  the  man  thai 
read  the  Address,  and  heard  him  called  Walker ;  he  was 
the  same  that  was  v;alking  with  Mr  Houstoun/'*  So  that  h 
at  least  one  oV  l\\e  pctsoti'b  vj^\\\^\^\>\\^\'^\Q>3C2Xviun  now 
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fixed  by  this  man.  <<  He  had  on,  I  thidk^  a  short  blue  coat, 
bat  I  cannot  say  what  kind  of  trowsers  he  had  on ;  I  can- 
not say  what  the  other  man^  who  was  with  Mr  Hoostoun, 
hod  on ;  I  knew  Walker  perfectly  well  to  look  to,  and  saw 
him  very  oflen ;  I  bad  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him; 
a  corduroy  jacket  is  a  common  dress  for  the  weavers ;  num- 
bers have  them/' 

William  Clark.— '<  I  am  a  cotton-spinner  at  Mr  King's 
work  at  Eldersley ;  the  Old  Mill,  belonging  to  Mr  Hous* 
tomi,  is  about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  o£P;  I  was  there 
early  in  April ;  I  believe  on  the  second  day  of  the  month ;  it 
was  the  first  Monday  in  it ;  I  saw  a  number  of  people  walking 
to  and  fro  there;  I  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar;  I  saw  him 
there,  but  I  did  not  see  him  taking  any  leading  part;  I  saw 
a  crowd  opposite  Mr  CampbelPs  house ;  I  cannot  say  that 
I  aaw  the  prisoner  there ;  I  do  not  doubt  but  I  might ;  I 
do  not  suppose  the  crowd  halted  there  at  all ;  I  was  an  eye- 
witness to  their  going  past;  I  did  not  bear  the  prisoner 
mention  one  syllable  at  that  time;  I  know  James  Walker; 
I  aaw  him  cmning  along  amongst  the  crowd  from  Mr  Hous- 
toun*s  mill ;  I  was  on  the  School-green  at  Johnstone  on  that 
day  ;  I  saw  a  number  of  people  there;  I  saw  the  prisoner 
there;  I  did  not  hear  him  address  anything  to  that  assem* 
bly ;  I  beard  a  man  of  the  name  of  Robert  Parker  say  a 
few  words  to  them ;  I  did  not  hear  anybody  else,  to  my 
knowledge;  I  saw  Speirs,  Parker,  and  Walker  in  the  ring; 
I  did  not  hear  Speirs  say  one  single  syllable  the  whole  day ; 
I  did  not  see  the  smallest  thing  that  attracted  my  attention ; 
Speirs  was  walking  among  the  crowd,  the  same  as  the  other 
spectators ;  this  refers  to  any  part  of  the  day,  except  at 
the  time  of  his  being  in  the  circle ;  I  was  alluding  to  the 
crowd  going  back— the  whole  multitude,  when  I  said  the 
spectators  ;  he  was  there  like  any  other  of  the  spectators, 
and  he  did  the  same  as  the  rest  of  the  crowd  that  was  going 
Id  and  firo ;  there  were  a  good  many  persons  assembled  on 
the  School-green ;  I  could  not  positively  say  how  long  it 
lasted ;  I  was  not  there  upon  the  first  assemblage ;  I  only- 
happened  to  be  there  by  chance;  when  I  arrived,  there  was 
a  man  reading  the  Address ;  I  cannot  say  how  lon^lt  ^^% 
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before  the  meetiog  broke  up ;  I  really  could  not  say  whe- 
ther it  was  an  hour/'  Here  is  a  person  just  with  the  same 
difficulty  Mr  Smith  had,  in  fixing  the  time  of  the  meeting. 
^  I  do  not  recollect  any  show  of  hands  on  the  School- 
green*** 

Being  cross-examined,  he  says,  <<  I  left  my  work  thatdaj 
at  breakfast-time ;  I  had  no  particular  reason  for  leafiog 
it  (  It  was  at  the  meal-hour ;  we  had  notour  master^s  leaive; 
we  were  informed  the  works  in  Johnstone  were  all  step- 
ped, and  we  went  down  to  see  whether  they  were  or  not; 
we  had  heard  of  it  in  the  morning,  before  nine  o^cIock ;  the 
other  workmen  at  our  mill  struck  work ;  I  went  to  John- 
stone with  others;  I  could  not  say  the  number  that  went 
with  me;  there  might  be  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  I  went 
with  them ;  when  we  got  to  Johnstone,  we  went  to  what  we 
call  the  New  Mill^  belonging  to  Watt  and  Logan  ;  thatwai 
just  immediately  after  breakfast,  and  shortly  after  ten ;  we 
met  no  other  people  in  our  way  to  Logan's  mill ;  there  were 
a  number  in  the  street ;  we  went  straight  down  to  Logan^i 
mill ;  about  the  same  number  of  men  from  the  street  as 
from  King's  mill  went  with  us ;  we  walked  along  as  if  taking 
a  walk ;  we  saw  the  workers  at  Logan's  mill  all  standing  out 
at  the  door ;  there  were  none,  to  my  knowledge,  but  the 
workers  and  the  people  that  went  with  me  ;  I  cannot  say 
how  many  went  with  us  along  the  front  of  Logan's  mill; 
there  were  a  number  on  the  street  went  with  us;  I  did  not 
see  Walker  or  the  man  at  the  bar  there ;  after  we  left  Lo- 
gan's mill,  I  went  to  my  mother's,  in  Johnstone ;  I  did  not 
enter  the  house,  I  only  stood  at  the  door  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  and  then  I  went  up  the  town,  straight  up  to  the 
cross ;  there  were  people  standing  there ;  more  than  are  in 
the  streets  in  general ;  I  went  away  from  that,  round  Mr 
Houstoun's  estate,  and  came  down  upon  the  School-green ; 
coming  from  the  New  Mill  to  my  mother's,  I  passed  the  Old 
Mill ;  I  was  not  at  it  at  all ;  1  went  with  the  crowd  from 
Logan's  mill  to  Houstoun's ;  that  was  in  the  way  to  my  mo- 
ther's house;  I  was  not  down  at  the  work  where  the  crowd 
was ;  I  was  between  the  end  of  Mr  Campbell's  oflBce  and  the 
end  of  Mr  Houslorfs  toS\,  ^o>\\.  \.Hielve  yards  from  Mr 
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-  Houstoan's  mill ;  I  could  not  say  the  number  of  people  that 
were  at  Mr  Houstoun^s  mill,  but  there  might  be  as  many  as 
DOW  are  round  here^^  looking  to  the  audience ;  *^  I  was  n6t 
standing  alone,  I  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  a  few  men ; 
the  body  of  the  people  were  down  at  the  work  at  the  entry  of 
the  mill;  I  neither  heard  nor  saw  anything  but  a  multitude 
of  people;  I  might  remain  there  about  fifteen  minutes;  the 
crowd  were  not  making  a  great  noise;  I  did  not  see  what 
took  place  down  at  the  work ;  I  saw  Speirs  when  they  were 
coming  up  from  the  work,  leaving  it ;  I  had  not  seen  him 
that  day  before  that ;  he  had  on  a  corduroy  jacket ;  I  staid 
there  till  the  crowd  left  Johnstone's  mill,  and  then  went 
straight  to  my  father's  house  in  the  High  Street^  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town  ;  I  passed  Mr  Campbell's  house  in  going  to 
my  father^s  house,  along  with  the  crowd ;  I  joined  them  when 
they  were  coming  up  from  the  work,  going  by  Campbell's ; 
I  saw  Speirs  passing  Campbell's  along  with  the  crowd ;  he 
was  then  in  the  centre  of  the  street ;  I  do  not  recollect  the 
crawd  stopping  there ;  after  they  left  Houstoun's  Mill,  I  think 
tfiey  went  on ;  I  left  the  crowd  and  went  to  my  father's,  and 
th^i  I  wait  to  the  School-green ;  I  heard  Walker  reading 
the  Address  to  the  meeting ;  there  was  a  ring  formed,  and 
he  was  standing  in  the  ring  and  reading  it ;  from  the  circle 
at  the  part  where  I  was,  I  could  not  hear  it  on  account  of 
the  noise  i  went  immediately  after  the  Address  was  read ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  finished  or  not  when  I  went 
away;  when  I  saw  Speirs  he  was  in  the  ring ;  after  leaving 
the  School-green,  I  went  down  to  a  house  in  the  town,  to 
get  some  refreshment ;  I  was  there  possibly  an  hour ;  I  was 
not  at  the  Hagg  Mill  again,  and  was  not  again  at  the  School- 
green  that  day ;  I  could  not  say  whether  there  were  four 
or  five  with  Speirs  in  the  ring ;  I  cannot  say  how  large  the 
ring  was ;  the  ring  was  pretty  well  kept ;  there  might  be 
more  people  at  the  School-green  than  at  Houstoun's  mill ; 
when  I  first  saw  Speirs  at  the  School-green,  he  was  within 
the  circle,  and  was  there  diuring  the  whole  time  that  I  saw 
him .  at  the  School-green  ;  I  heard  that  there  was  to  be  a 
meeting  at  the  School-green  when  I  went  to  take  a  walk.^ 
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Upon  being  re-examined,  *<  I  cannot  say  that  a  oordoioy 
jacket  is  an  ordinary  drest  among  the  weavers;  one  has  one 
garb,  and  another  another ;  many  persona  wear  cordnroj 
jackets  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  there  were  a  number  of 
them  at  the  meeting ;  Mr  Campbell's  office  ia  in  Gdlier^ 
Street,  that  is  the  street  adjoining  Mr  Houstonn's  mill»  whidi 
is  in  the  same  street ;  Mr  Campbell's  house  and  office  m 
on  the  same  side  of  the  street  with  the  mill,  with  a  pasH^ 
betweoi  the  two  gables ;  this  passage  leads  to  the  woribt|Or 
up  the  town ;  when  I  was  standing  at  Mr  CampbelTsoffioej 
I  was  standing  in  the  street  which  led  up  the  town." 

William  Blackburn  says,  ^*  I  worked  in  the  wareroom  at 
Mr  King's  at  EUdersley,  as  a  bundler ;  Mr  Houstoon's  mUb 
are  near  that;  I  know  the  Laigh  Mill;  1  remember  being 
there  the  beginning  of  April ;  I  cannot  say  the  day,  but  it 
was  on  a  Monday ;  I  saw  nothing  there ;  I  saw  a  crowd 
there;  I  know  Speirs,  and  have  known  him  two  years;  I 
saw  him  there ;  he  was  going  through  the  crowd  like  tiis 
rest  of  the  men ;  I  know  the  School-green  at  Johnstone;  I 
was  there  that  day ;  there  was  a  crowd  there ;  I  saw  l^pein 
there ;  he  was  going  through  the  crowd,  but  I  heard  bim 
say  nothing." 

On  cross-examination^  he  says,  <^  I  have  had  no  conver- 
sation with  any  person  about  the  subject  of  this  trial ;  I  was 
not  in  Johnstone  last  week  at  a  meeting,  or  at  Elderaley; 
1  have  had  no  conversation  with  any  of  the  relatiooa  or 
friends  of  the  prisoner  about  the  subject  of  this  trial  at  an; 
lime." 

Thomas  Logan,  a  cotton-spinner  at  Mr  King's  mill  at 
Eldersley,  says,  «<  I  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  James 
Speirs,  by  sight,  but  I  am  not  particularly  acquainted  with 
him;  I  remember  a  crowd  at  Mr  Houstoun's  Laigh  Millon 
the  3d  of  April  last;  I  saw  a  crowd  leave  the  mill  at  that 
time ;  I  know  Mr  Campbell's  house  in  that  neighbourhood ; 
it  is  not  far  from  the  Laigh  Mill ;  I  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  opposite  his  door  at  the  time  they  were  leaving 
Mr  Houstoun's  mill ;  I  saw  Walker  that  day,  but  I  did  not 
know  him  by  sight ;  all  that  I  heard  was,  that  a  man  called 
Walker  was  saying  from  the  crowd  that  the  people  werede- 
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luded,  iuch  as  Mr  Houstoun ;  I  did  not  hear  anybody  else 
speak  from  the  crowd ;  I  saw  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  <q)posite 
Mr  Campbell^s  house ;  he  was  near  me ;  I  knew  him  at  that 
time  by  sight ;  he  was  going  through  the  crowd,  like  other 
spectatcnrs.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  on  that  occasion  ? 
No,«^(By  the  Court.)  A  great  many  men  were  standing  to- 
gether when  I  was  opposite  CampbeU^s,  and  heard  the  speech 
made ;  I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was  a  ring  there ;  there 
Was  no  ring  formed  there  in  my  presence;  they  remained  there 
about  ten  minutes ;  I  heard  nothing  there  about  a  meeting  to 
be  held  upon  the  School-green  in  Johnstone  on  that  day ;  I 
went  up  to  near  the  Cross  with  the  crowd,  and  remained  dierd 
for  a  good  part  of  the  day ;  I  moved  with  the  crowd ;  whea 
the  words  about  Mr  Houstoun  being  deluded  were  uttered, 
the  people  said  they  were  uttered  by  Walker ;  I  did  not  hear 
anything  said  by  any  person  but  Walker  at  that  time ;  the 
pisoner  was  opposite  Mr  Campbeil^s  house,  as  another  spec- 
tator ;  if  any  person  made  a  speech,  the  rest  were  all  specta>- 
ttm  of  him ;  I  was  there  as  a  spectator,^    He  was  asked  to 
explain  what  he  meant  by  being  a  spectator ;  he  says,  ^*  If 
any  person  was  to  speak,  all  the  rest  would  be  spectators 
there  but  him ;  I  was  a  spectator,  and  heard  that  man  say 
these  Words ;  I  went  to  see  what  the  rest  went  to  see,  but  I 
cannot  tell  what  it  was ;  I  mean  to  say  upon  my  oath,^  after 
bding  most  emphatically  adjured  by  my  brother  on  my  right 
hand,  <<  I  mean  to  say  upon  my  oath,  that  the  persons  who 
were  there  were  merely  there  as  spectators,  as  the  audience 
here  may  be  said  to  be  ;^  that  is  the  account  which  this  per- 
som  gives  in  explaining  whathe  meant,  that  all  he  meant  was, 
that  they  were  speakers,  as  those  in  this  Court  appeared  to 
him  to  be.    Gentlemen,  it  is  upon  the  faith  of  this  witness 
that  a  doubt  is  to  be  raised  in  your  minds  of  the  expressions 
used  by  the  prisoner  in  the  hearing  of  Mr  Campbell  or  Mr 
Archibald ;  and  this  man  says  he  heard  those  words,  delu- 
ded  men,  uttered  opposite  Mr  Campbell's  house  by  Walker ; 
he  states,  that  he  heard  no  other  body  speak  on  that  occa- 
tton ;  nothing  about  the  meeting  on  the  School-green ;  where- 
as, in  the  evidence  of  Mr  Campbell  and  Mr  Archibald,  there 
was  an  invitation  by  Speirs  to  come  to  this  meeting  in  the 
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words  I  have  spoken  to ;  and  be  said  that  he  was  sure  all 
would  come  but  deluded  men,  and  anotlier  ssady  such  as  Mr 
Houstoun ;  it  b  for  you,  taking  into  consideration  his  demea- 
nour, and  the  manner  of  his  giving  that  answer,  to  judge 
whether  jou  are  entitled  to  give  credit  to  him,  and  to  dis- 
believe the  statement  given  by  Mr  Campbell  and  Mr  Archi- 
bald as  to  the  deliberate  cause  of  this  crowd,  and  Spdrs  ad- 
dressing them — the  ring,  and  as  to  which  ring,  and  the  stop- 
ping before  which  door,  you  have  other  witnesses— it  is  yoar 
province  throughout  the  whole  of  the  evidence  to  judge  of 
the  effect  due  to  it ;  and  I  state  now,  once  and  for  all,  what 
I  beg  you  to  consider  with  reference  to  every  remark  on  my 
part,  that  you  are  not  to  pay  any  regard  to  my  remaris, 
unless  they  coincide  with  the  view  you  take  in  your  own 
minds  in  an  impartial  review  of  the  whole  evidence;  but  if  you 
concur  with  me  in  the  observations  I  make  on  the  evidence, 
then,  upon  the  testimony  of  this  man  as  to  this  fact,  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  thinking  that  the  truth  lies  in  the  statement 
given  by  Mr  Archibald  and  Mr  Campbell ;  and  that  there 
is  nothing  that  this  man  has  said,  or  in  the  way  and  manner 
in  which  he  gave  his  evidence,  which  can  lead  you  to  believe 
those  gentlemen  have  stated  anything  on  their  oaths,  but  the 
truth,  according  to  the  best  of  their  recollection ;  but  it  is  for 
you  to  form  an  opinion  upon  it.     I  have  brought  his  evi- 
dence  before  you — ^you  are  to  judge  of  it,  and  .give  it  what 
effect  you  think  it  deserves. 

Archibald  M'Nicoll  says,  "  I  am  a  sawyer  in  Mr  Smith's 
employ ;  his  yard  is  situated  upon  the  east  end  of  Johnstone, 
in  William  Street ;  the  corner  of  our  wood-yard  adjoins  the 
corner  of  the  School-green ;  I  remember  a  meeting  upon  the 
School-green  in  April  last ;  I  cannot  say  what  was  the  pur- 
port of  the  meeting,  but  a  man  came  forward  and  read  a  pa- 
per to  the  meeting,  that  was  James  Walker;  I  know  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar,  James  Speirs ;  he  was  at  that  meeting;  I 
could  not  say  that  I  heard  or  saw  any  particular  part  that  he 
did  or  said ;  I  do  not  remember  his  making  any  speech ;  I 
could  not  hear  particularly  what  was  said,  I  being  at  the 
outside  of  the  meeting,  and  the  men  huzzaing  ;  I  heard  the 
Address  read  by  Walker;  I  was  just  beside  my  master,  Mr 
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Smith ;  my  partner  in  working,  Robert  Burnett,  was  with 
me ;  I  could  not  tell  exactly  how  long  the  meeting  lasted ; 
I  was  in  the  wood-yard  when  the  meeting  began,  and  saw  it 
over  the  dike ;  I  saw  them  go  oft*  the  Green,  it  was  imme- 
diately before  dinner-time ;  our  dinner-time  is  two  o^clock ; 
I  could  not  positively  mention  the  hour  it  commenced.^ 

On  cross-examination,  he  says,  ^'  I  am  a  sawyer  with  Mr 
Smith ;  this  meeting  was  at  the  time  of  a  general  strike  of 
work ;  I  was  working  occasionally  at  that  time,  and  occa- 
sionally not ;  we  went  up  to  work  at  the  usual  hour  in  the 
morning,  and  came  back  to  our  breakfast  at  nine,  and  did 
not  return  any  more ;  our  business  was  not  very  pressing ; 
we  might  have  had  work  that  day,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done,  except  with  our  own  pleasure ;  our  master  neither 
desired  nor  forbid  us ;  we  worked  again  on  the  Thursday ;  I 
heard  the  Address  read  in  part,  and  part  I  did  not ;  I  can- 
not tell  what  I  heard,  because  I  did  not  fix  it  in  my  mind ; 
not  thinking  I  was  to  be  called  on  again,  I  paid  no  attention 
to  it ;  I  could  not  tell  if  it  was  an  Address  at  that  time ;  I 
heard  it  talked  of,  and  saw  a  paper  similar,^  as  he  was  told, 
'',  on  the  church-stile  on  the  day  before;  I  could  not  get 
to  it  so  as  to  distinguish  the  letters,  there  was  such  a  crowd 
about  it  at  the  time ;  I  heard  the  whole  paper  read,  but  there 
were  times  when  the  crowd  got  into  such  a  bustle,  that  some 
could  not  hear  the  whole  of  it ;  they  were  pressingforward 
and  shouting ;  there  were  huzzas ;  I  could  not  say  there  were 
any  remarks  made  upon  any  part  of  it ;  I  cannot  spedfy 
the  time  I  remained  there,  but  I  remmned  there  till  such 
time  as  they  were  leaving  the  Green.^  Now,  Gentlemen^ 
looking  to  this  man'^s  evidence,  and  taking  the  fact  to  be,  that 
he  was  standing  near  his  master,  Mr  Smith,  and  taking  his 
master^s  account,  you  will  consider  all  this  negative  evidence, 
not  taking  upon  him  to  swear  that  other  facts  disclosed  by 
Smith  and  other  persons  did  not  take  place,  but  only  that  he 
did  not  hear— that  he  did  not  recollect— that  he  did  not  pay 
any  particular  attention  irom  where  he  was  to  what  those 
persons  were  doing.  Take  that  into  consideration,  and  ^ve 
it  what  efiect  you  please ;  but  I  apprehend  you  will  think 
that  the  pontive  evidence  of  other  witnesses  as  to  what  pass- 
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fd  in  tb^r  hetring  cannot  be  thrown  out  of  your  view,  np. 
posing  there  were  ten  other  persons  like  M'NicoU  saying 
Aey  did  not  hear  what  passed. 

George  Thomson  is  a  ootton«spinner ;  he  says,  ^  I  rs* 
mtmber  a  meedng  in  the  School-green  of  Johnstone  eariy  is 
April  last ;  I  work  in  Logan  and  Watf  s  works  in  John- 
stone ;  I  beliere  the  meeting  was  on  the  8d  day  of  April;  I 
was  at  it ;  I  know  the  prisoner  Speirs ;  I  saw  him  there;  I 
saw  him  make  no  speeches.^ 

Andrew  Smith  says,  ^^  I  am  a  wearer  in  Millerstonei  on 
the  road  to  Johnstone ;  I  remember  the  meeting  on  the 
SchooLgreen  at  Johnstone  on  the  8d  of  April ;  I  was  there 
at  the  first  part ;  I  was  on  the  outside  of  the  ring,  but  I  was 
jostled  by  the  crowd  within  a  very  little  of  the  front ;  Iknow 
Speirs  by  passing  backward  and  forwards  on  the  road ;  I 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  him ;  on  my  gmng  to  the 
meeting  I  got  down  into  the  front ;  and,  coming  back  in  s 
little  time,  I  saw  the  mob  getting  together ;  a  ring  was  form- 
ed, and  a  cry  for  a  Preses  to  be  chosen ;  this  was  the  fint 
thing  I  observed  ;  Parker  was  elected  Preses ;  two  men  woe 
mentioned,  and  be  was  the  one  who  was  chosen  ;  it  was  put  to 
them  whether  any  person  knew  the  occasion  of  the  meeUng; 
none  of  them  appeared  to  know  ;  one  person  said,  he  could 
give  nothing  but  the  paper  which  was  posted  up  on  the 
Sunday.  There  were  heaps  of  that  paper  circulated  through 
the  places.     He  said,  he  thought  most  of  them  there 
had  heard  of  it,  or  seen  it  before ;  and  some  of  the  crowd 
said,  ^  Read  it — it  was  none  the  worse  to  be  heard  again^-* 
he  read  it,  but  who  it  was  I  do  not  know  ;  it  was  not  the 
panel ;  I  did  not  hear  the  panel  make  any  speech  at  the 
•meeting ;  I  staid  till  the  meeting  broke  up ;  the  crowd  then 
marched  away  along  the  road  leading  to  Kilbarchan ;  I  fol- 
lowed the  crowd  at  some  distance ;  and  whilst  I  was  looking 
about  I  saw  the  panel ;  I  saw  a  mill  a  good  way  from  where 
I  stood,  which  I  was  told  was  the  Hagg  Mill ;  at  the  Umel 
saw  Speirs  he  was  standing  alone  with  his  hands  in  his  pocket; 
at  that  time  I  was  at  the  back  side  of  the  greatest  mob  not 
above  six  yards  itoxa  \]bi^  i^risoner,  between  him  and  the 
crowd ;  the  crowd  wct^  \»Vwejwi  TDkft  wAl  '^^  xK^Lr 

On  the  cross-exaiavML\;voTv^>\e^^^>^^\^^^v'^^ 
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green  meeting ;  when  I  got  there  I  savir  a  great  deal  of  people 

lying,  some  on  the  grass  and  some  on  the  dyke,^  wait'ing  for 

the  meeting,  I  presume ;  *^  I  went  up,  and  found  I  knew 

none  of  them ;  I  staid  a  considerable  time ;  they  made  a  ring ; 

I  was  then  on  the  top  of  the  hill  going  on  to  the  Green ; 

when  the  ring  was  made  I  was  on  the  outside,  and  they  cried 

to  make  the  ring  bigger,  there  was  so  many  there,  to  give 

them  room ;  I  had  got  then  within  a  little  of  the  front,  and 

was  standing  straight  forenent  the  panel ;  when  I  first  went 

there,  I  heard  something  about  a  Preses ;  and  there  were  two 

men  nominated-^-one  was  Parker ;  I  do  not  know  the  name 

of  the  other,  but  it  was  not  Speirs ;  I  mind  perfectly  well  it 

was  not  Speirs.^    You  remember  M^Vicar'^s  evidence,  that 

lie  heard  Speirs  positively  decline  being  Preses.     *<  When 

the  man  came  forward  with  Parker,  and  was  rejected,  he  re^ 

turned  back  again  to  the  crowd ;  when  his  name  was  men« 

tioned,  he  burst  through  the  crowd  into  the  ring,  and  stood 

along  with  the  front ;  he  never  spoke ;  he  was  just  by  me ; 

the  panel  at  that  time  was  standing  exactly  oppoidte  to  me ; 

he  was  in  front  of  the  ring,  just  in  front  of  the  crowd ;  Parker 

was  in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  and  one  or  two  were  round 

him ;  I  never  saw  Speirs  within  the  ring,  but  when  he  was 

jostled  by  the  crowd ;  I  had  no  intention  of  going  to  the 

ScbooLgreen ;  I  knew  nothing  about  it ;  I  was  going  for  a 

walk,  and  was  called  back  by  several  of  our  neighbours  to 

tee  what  was  going  on ;  I  left  home  at  past  ten,  or  about 

ten  o^clodc  in  the  morning ;  I  had  struck  work  at  this  time; 

I  was  coming  from  Johnstone  that  day,  and  I  asked  a  man 

if  he  knew  what  that  mill  was,  whether  it  was  a  mill,  and  he 

aaid  it  was  the  Hagg  Mill ;  I  do  not  know  why  I  asked 

himthat*'' 

Alexander  Thomson  says,  *^  I  am  a  weaver,  and  work 
in  Johnstone,  in  the  employment  of  Alexander  Renfrew,^ 
Now,  Oendemen,  unless  you  ask  it  of  me  to  read  this  depo- 
ntion,  which  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  do  from  beginning  to 
end,  the  examination  of  this  man  in  chief,  and  his  cross-exa- 
mination,  and  the  re-examination,  and  that  remarkable  part 
of  what  took  place,  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so ;  if  you  widi  it 
read^  I  have  fully  taken  it  down,  «qA  i&iiSV  Qii^»ai\:3  to&w 
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ggtat  lit! Aftinn  comply  with  your  leqmit ;  Imt  I  do  mnt 
^nttrtly  oobcnr  in  the  eneigetie  and*  onphalic  cbtemiiai 
iMdebythe  Judge  who  IB  jmC  DOW  prietait--**'.IJft^^ 
you  wiU  ii0?er  indce  toeh  a  figure  again  oit  your  oadu^  Tbil 
it  the^puon  that  I  hare.af  .  this  tsan^s  whole  depoaitiaii,  die 
fint  as  well  as  the  last  of  it,  and  unless  yon  ask  it  of  met  I 
^  not  wish  to  resd  it 

'\ '  JPoimiaw  ^tttf /ftfy.---The  Jury  had  rather  decli^ 
•Hg  it;  they  are  sarisfifid> 

Lord  JuiOceXHeri^i'^Tbea  I  have  a  veiy  short  task  is- 
jnainiog,  which  is  just  to  read  what  is  stated  by  the  other 
ilritneflses. 

« 

.  Ellen  McQueen  says,  *^  I  keep  a  puhUc-houae  at  Gmade 
Bridge ;  I.  remember  a  crowd  coming  to  Cartside  Mill  in 
.tlie  beginning  of  April,  I  think  the  8d,  but  I  am  not  qmls 
sure;  I  saw  Speirs  that  day ;  I  have  known  him.  about  dose 
yiears ;  and  a  soberer  man  I  never  met ;  he  and  another  ge»> 
tlemancame  into  my;house  and.boughta  gill  of  whisky ;  k 
was  before  the  mob  was  at  the  miU;  I  do  not  knowliowkiig 
they  ranained;  it  was  till  the  mob  .was  begimnog  (o.i^ 
move ;  I  do  not  know  who  the  other  gentl^oian  was  that  was 
with  him.'' 

Malcolm  Frazer  says,  ^*  I  was  a  Serjeant  and  seijeant^ms- 
Jor  in  the  S6th  regiment ;  I  have  known  Speirs  upwards  of 
six  years  in  the  re^ment ;  he  bore  a  fair  character,  and  pro- 
mised to  be  an  ornament  to  the  service,  if  he  had  omti- 
nued ;  he  joined  when  a  boy ;  he  was  a  lance  .corporal,  fiill 
corporal,  lance  Serjeant,  and  drill  serjeant ;  he  left  the  re- 
giment on  account  of  a  complaint  in  his  breast.^  A  psper 
;was  shewn  to  him,  and  be  said,  '<  I  do  not  recollect  the  sig- 
nature at  present ;  Major  Condly  commanded  at  the  time;  I 
know  the  signature  now — ^it  is  that  of  the  captain  in  the  de- 
pot"*^— «so  that  he  corrected  himself — '^  he  was  employed  in 
the  recruiting  service  for  some  time,  how  long  I  do  not 
know ;  he  was  active  in  getting  troops,  9s  far  as  came  within 
my  knowledge,  but  he  was  absent  some  time^  and.  thai  I 
could  not  say.^  And  the  recommendation  was  read  to  you 
by  omsent,  and  gave  him  a  good  character.  . 

James  CampYieW  tncjs^  ^^.\  «m  «.  XsM^t  SaoLX^Ainstone,  and 
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have  known  Speirs  five  years^  that  is,  ever  since  he  was  dis- 
charged ;  as  far  as  I  know,  he  was  an  industrious,  sober, 
peaceable  man." 

David  Boyle  says,  "  I  am  a  weaver  by  trade ;  I  have 
known  Speirs  about  three  years,  and  been  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him  for  two;  I  took  him  to  be  a  quiet,  peace- 
able kind  of  man,  and,  as  fax  as  I  know,  he  was  industrious."^* 

John  McMillan  says,  "^^  I  am  a  wright,  and  have  known 
Speirs  about  two  years ;  and,  during  that  time,  he  was  a 
fair,  decent,  honest  kind  of  man,  as  far  as  I  know." 

Gentlemen,  such  is  the  whole  evidence  which  has  been  ad- 
duced  in  this  case,  in  support  of  the  charge  exhibited  against 
the  prisoner,  and  in  opposition  to  it.  Upon  this  evidence, 
after  having  detained  you  so  long,  I  have  no  intention  of 
ifSatiguing  you  with  any  length  of  observation.  It  appears 
to  me.  Gentlemen,  that,  in  reference  to  the  two  counts, 
and  particularly  upon  the  last  count,  that  of  a  charge 
of  compassing,  and  intending  to  levy  war  against  the  King, 
to  compel  him,  by  force,  or  constraint,  to  change  his  mea- 
sures or  counsels,  two  questions  do  arbe  for  your  consider- 
ation; first,  whether  there  was  actual  conspiracy  to  levy 
war ;  and,  secondly,  what  was  the  true  nature  and  object 
of  it;  and  that,  if  you  are  satisfied,  on  a  careful  and  at- 
tentive consideration  of  the  evidence,  that  a  connexion  with 
a  treasonable  Address,  dated,  Glasgow,  Ist  of  April,  1820, 
and  bearing  to  be  issued  by  the  Committee  of  Organizatioii 
for  forming  a  Providonal  Gkivemment,  has  been  fixed  upon 
the  prisoner— -if  you  are  of  opinion,  that  those  overt  acts, 
which  are  stated  in  thi^  indictment,  and  to  which  I  before 
called  your  attention,  namely,  the  publishing  and  posting 
up  a  Treasonable  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Great  BrL- 
tun,  and  forcing  divers  subjects  to  discharge  and  turn  off 
their  workmen,  and  for  striking  work,  and  compelling  others 
to  do  the  same,  have  been  established  by  satisfactory  evi- 
dence— that  there  was,  in  fact,  a  treasonable  conspiracy  to 
levy  war;  entered  into  and  acted  upon ;  and  that,  in  that  con- 
spiracy, the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  engaged,  it  will  then  be 
for  you  to  consider  the  other  question,  what  was  the  true  ob- 
ject of  that  war,  which  was  so  conspired  to  be  levied.    You 
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will  eonaider  the  e?idaio8  that  I  have  brought  to  your  no- 
tioe,  in  reference  to  this  document — you  will  oonnder  the 
evidence  you  have  of  its  being  in  the  possession  of  the  pri- 
soner on  the  first  of  April,  the  day  of  its  date,  and  its  being 
taken  down  by  a  person  in  whose  company  he  was,  and  its 
being  carried  by  that  person,  whom  the  prisoner  aocompaoied 
to  the  ring  at  Johnstone ;  that  it  was  there  read  to  a  consi- 
derable number  of  persons  assembled ;  that  it  was  comment- 
ed upon,  and  received  with  cheers ;  that  it  was  tnibsequently 
foUowed  by  a  resolution  put  to  the  meeting,  and  adopted  as 
the  general  sentiment  of  those  who  composed  the  ring,  to  go 
and  stop  all  the  works,  as  other  works  had  been  stopped 
elsewhere ;  you  will  consider  it  also,  with  reference  to  that 
resolution  being  carried  into  efiect  by  the  proceedingB  at  the 
Hagg  Mill  and  Cartside  Mill,  which  followed ;  and  youivill 
take  into  your  eonaderation  the  proceedings  that  took  place 
at  Logan^s  Mill  and  Houstoun's  Old  Mill,  which  were  prior 
to  the  meeting,  but  in  which  it  is  clearly  proved  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  had  a  concern,  of  the  extent  of  which  it  is 
for  you  to  judge  upon  the  evidence  I  have  called  your  at- 
tention to — you  will  take  all  this  into  your  consideration,  and 
not  overlook  that  part  of  the  evidence  upon  which  you  are 
to  say  whether  it  does  establish  or  does  not  establish  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  had  an  active  concern  in  calling  the  meet- 
ing, or,  at  least,  in  inviting  persons  to  that  meeting,  held  up- 
on the  School-green,  by  the  proceedings  which  took  place 
opposite  to  the  house  of  Mr  Campbell.    If  you  are  satisfied 
that  there  was  this  conspiracy,  you  are  then  to  consider  whe- 
ther it  was  to  levy  war  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
King,  by  force  or  constraint,  to  alter  his  counsels  or  mea- 
sures, or  whether  it  was  a  public  war,  of  a  public  nature, 
which,  according  to  the  authorities  to  which  I  referred,  has 
been  settled  and  adjudged  to  amount  to  an  overt  act  of 
compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  upon  the  subject  of  such  a  conspiracy, 
the  nature  and  object  of  a  war  so  conspired,  I  apprehend 
it  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  proceedings  of  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  engaged  in  it ;  and,  above  all,  you  are  to 
consider  the  pu\>\\c  wfvXXiexi  ^xA  ^tvxlNj^  ^"^V^ations  which 
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are  made  the  foundation  of  the  proceedings  of  Uie  persons 
who  are  stated  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  conspiracy.  You 
will  naturally  have  recourse  to  the  document  which  I  have 
ao  often  alluded  to ;  you  will  consider  it  coolly  and  dispaa^ 
nonately ;  and  will,  in  the  discharge  of  the  sacred  duty 
committed  to  you,  say  whether  you  can  entertain  any  xeama* 
able  ground  of  doubt  that  it  manifests  that  the  insurrectiQii 
or  rising  which  is  there  not  only  contemplated,  but  expressly 
recommended,  enjoined,  excited,  and  endeavoured  to  be 
brought  about,  is  a  rising  and  insurrection  of  a  public  nature^ 
directed  against  the  whole  frame  and  fabric  of  the  constitu^ 
lion  of  these  realms— against  the  royal  authority  of  the 
King— against  his  Boyal  Majesty,  if  not  directly  levdUed 
against  his  person,  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  be  the  act 
of  a  committee  of  organization  for  forming  a  Provisional 
Government,  which  never  could  and  never  can  be  formed 
but  by  putting  down  the  Eing-*-by  deposbg  the  King 
from  his  royal  state  and  dignity— utterly  superseding  him  in 
the  realm— 4md  assuming  all  the  powers,  authorities,  and 
functions  of  the  government  of  the  state— that  I  state  to  you 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  dear  purpose  indicated  by  the  lan^ 
guage,  and  upon  the  face  of  that  document.  It  is  for  you  to 
say,  in  the  discharge  of  your  sacred  duty,  if  you  can  have  a 
different  view  of  the  matter ;  but  if  you  have  not,  and  feel  that 
it  is  part  of  the  public  object  I  have  alluded  to,  and  calls  to 
that  general  public  rising  and  insurrection,  then.  Gentlemen; 
it  remains  for  you  to  consider  whether  or  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence has  been  produced  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  to 
shew  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  a  person  concerned  in 
that  conspiracy,  taking  a  part  in  the  furtherance  and  execu- 
tion of  it;  and  as  such,  answerable  under  the  charges  con* 
tained  in  this  indictment. 

You  know.  Gentlemen,  that  in  Treason  there  are  no  ac- 
cessaries. All  those  who  take  part  in  treasonable  proceed- 
ings, whether  they  come  in  later  or  earlier  into  the  conspi- 
racy— whether  they  take  one  part  or  another  in  that  conspi- 
racy, if  they  are  proved  to  take  part  in  the  furtherance  of  it, 
they  are  answerable  for  the  conduct  and  proceedings  of  the 
conspirators  at  large ;  you  are,  therefore,,  carefully  to  conn- 
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te  dM  evidebot  I  lurre  hvougbt  \mtoyoMr  aotid^'a^ 
wiMdier  70a  tUiik  thil  the  prooMdingt  dni  wcra  ad^ 
Ibr  the  itopiMDg  of  thaie  jmbfic  woricii  «iid  ^ 
Ber  in  whkh  they  were  onrried  on  by  enexprae  deckietiee 
that  the  demand  WM  made  in  the  name  ff  the  Plrovbm 
imnmettt»  and  that  the  peraons  who  wiere  ealted  on  -toilop 
jBfera  woria  were  warnrf  what  would  be  the  ooiMBqiiiaw 
that  no  damage  would  be  paid  if  thfey  eoBtitiMdi  WQffkiBf^ 
you  win  eondidar  how  die  atsppagea  took  pbuM^  and  wlie- 
dMT  dicy  do  not  deaily  bter  Mt  what  ia  called  a  leoMw 
aaandation,  but  what  is  litde  ihort  of  an  order»  in  that  pob* 
fioation ;  you  will  then  consider  the  evidence  that  peraiBs 
were  intimidated  and  obliged  to  strike  work  in  oonseqoeaoa 
Upon  diat  you  have  a  body  of  endenoe  I  shall  net  eon- 
ment  upon.  Lastly,  I  state  it  as  deserring  of  your  defibente 
oonsiderationy  that  if  you  are  of  opinion  the  endenosis 
soffident  to  shew  diat  die  pnsoner  at  the  bar  was  with 
Walker  at  the  time  when  he  todk  down  tlua  Address  fiNNS 
die  gate  of  the  porch  of  die  chapel  of  Johnstone,  and  csi^ 
ried  it  to  the  meeting  upon  the  SchooUgreen  and  tboe 
read  ity— 4f  you  believe  that  evidence,  I  state  to  you,  in  poiat 
of  law,  that  that  is  a  publication  of  the  document  now  upon 
the  table ;  and,  therefore,  it  will  be  for  you  to  conader 
whether  it  does  not  come  directly  under  that  third  overt  act 
in  this  indictment  of  publishing  a  treasonable  Address  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     I  state  it  to 
you  without  hesitation,  and  have  repeated  it  perhaps  too 
often  already,  that  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  treasonable  Ad- 
dress; if  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner  was  so  con- 
nected with  Walker,  (and  you  recollect  how  he  is  proved  to 
have  been  linked  with  Walker  during  that  morning,)  and  that 
Walker  admitted  he  had  taken  it  down  and  read  it  to  a 
crowd,  greater  than  the  meeting  at  the  Old  Mill,  for  the  wit- 
ness said  the  meeting  at  the  Green  was  larger  than  the  one 
at  the  Old  Mill ;  then  I  say  to  you  that  is  a  publication  d 
that  Address. 

Having  brought  the  case  thus  fiilly  under  your  considera- 
tion, I  have  now  only  to  say,  that  if  the  facts  were  of  a  doubt- 
ful nature— nay ,  \?  iVv^^  ^^x^  \TVHoV^ed  in  difficulty  or  in  ob- 
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scurity— if  they  were  such  as  you  could  not  see  your  way 
through  them — ^if  they  were  such  as  created  reasonable 
doubts  in  your  mind,  as  to  their  sufficiency,  you  certainly 
would  be  bound  to  take  into  your  consideration,  the  fair 
character  which  the  witnesses  have  given  of  this  man,  in 
the  depositions  that  I  have  distinctly  read  to  you;  but, 
upon  the  other  hand,  if  the  evidence  does  not  appear  to 
you  to  be  doubtful  or  ambiguous — ^if  you  think  it  amounts 
to  a  clear  proof  of  what  you  consider,  on  the  face  of  this 
indictment,  to  be  sufficient  overt  acts  of  the  intention  and 
purpose  of  compassing  and  imagining  to  levy  war  against 
the  King— -an  insurrection,  by  force  and  constraint,  to  com- 
pel him  to  alter  his  measures  and  counsels,  then  I  apprehend 
you  will  think,  that,  however  you  may  regret  that  a  person  has 
been  involved  in  these  proceedings  who  had  a  fair  character, 
the  duty,  on  your  oath,  which  you  owe  to  yourselves,  and  to 
your  God,  will  leave  you  no  alternative  on  the  matter.  If 
the  case  is  attended  with  doubt  or  difficulty,  you  are  to  give 
the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  the  doubt;  but  if  it  is  not  invol- 
ved in  doubt,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  the  Jury  I  have  now 
the  honour  to  address  know  their  duty  too  well  to  require 
anjTthing  more  to  be  said,  than  that  it  is  upon  the  evidence, 
and  upon  the  evidence  alone,  without  listening  to  the  ob- 
servations on  either  side,  or  the  comments  or  opinions  of 
the  Court,  further  than  they  deserve,  and  are  entitled  to, 
their  verdict  is  now  to  be  returned. 

The  Jury  withdrew,  at  twenty  minutes  before  four  on 
Thursday  morning,  and  returned  in  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes. 

Foreman  qftheJury.^^lihe  Jury  have  found  the  prisoner 
guilty  of  the  fifteenth  overt  act  in  the  first  count  of  the  in- 
dictment, and  unanimously  recommend  him  to  mercy,  on 
account  of  his  former  good  conduct* 

Lord  Justice  Clerk, — Then  you  find  him  guilty  on  the 
first  count. 

Foreman  of  the  Jwry.— That  is  rather  implied,  I  believe. 
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I  wMdiiiiid  toMk  tUqoMtioib  but  I  rtOiidkMii^^ 
Then  an  iooM  wcrugim  io  finding  the  fint  coonl  g«t» 
fiUy. 

LordJutHa  Cfarft^I  Oioq^t  I  opUnad  thn  kv  i» 
jcNu  ITyoo  fbnnd  aiqr  ovfit  aet  qn  iHiidb  jon  wira  Mtiilkd 
tha  priionar  was  giiilQr»  700  woi/fit  find  goiky  npan  dtt 
wnnti  if  ona  ofart  aefc  is  ftond  profcdf  Jdn  must  find  Ubi 
gdlty  opon  tha  count 

^/«ryaian^---Wacsnnot  find  him  gaihj  npott  that  wkk 

aonnt 

Mr  6raNt~Tha  Jniy  may  find  a  spaaial  iwdict,  if  thqr 
think  it  rif^ 

£(ril/fi#isca  C20Hk.^Yoa  had  bsttar  cooridar  oTh 
Owtfeman*   UyoawidianycaqplanatioQtWewiligiiait 

A  Jurjfman. — ^We  nndarstood  the  law  penpittsd  at  ta 
find  him  gdUy  of  one  orert  actt  withool  finding  himgaS^ 
of  the  whdle. 

X/wtZ /tMlicv  Ci^]p.F-.Moit  cartamly  f  but  if  yon  thiric 
him  gnO^  of  that  ofert  aet»  there  are  fisiir  coonts  in  tht  ia^ 
dictment* 

J  JufynarLr^ltiM  only  on  that  o?ert  act  that  we  canfiad 
him  guilty ;  we  cannot  find  him  guilty  on  any  other  ofert 
act* 

JIfr  Grani^F^Then  there  is  a  special  verdict^  which  tiie 
Jury  may  return. 

Lard  JuHice  Clerk. '^It  should  be  a  verdict  on  the  fint 
count ;  but  they  may  go  back  and  consider  it. 

A  Jurj/num. — We  have  made  up  our  minds  upon  tbt 
act. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk.^^l  thought  I  had  explained  that  then 
were  certain  acts  applying  to  the  counts ;  and  that  if  one 
overt  act  is  proved  to  shew  the  treasonable  intenty  that  ii 
suflScient  to  find  the  Treason ;  if  you  are  satisfied  of  thatt 
you  are  so  to  find  it. 

Mr  Grant — That  is  not  sufficient  to  found  it ;  the  Jury 
find  a  special  verdict;  and  upon  that  special  verdicts  a  poiot 
of  law  arises. 

Lord  Jwtice  CJEerl:.— There  is  no  finding  of  a  special  ver- 
dict.    Gentlemen^  ^ou  \\«A  >a«XVet  %«^  ^\v«ic«x  ^^m  csn^  or 
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cannot^  find  him  guilty  on  one  or  other  of  the  oomit£k  Find- 
ing him  guilty  on  a  particular  count,  by  no  means  impKes. 
finding  him  guiky  on  the  wh<de  of  the  overt  acts. 

Jl  Jt^rg/mim.— -Will  your  Lordship  allow  a  written  ver-* 
diet  ?  We  find  him  guilty  of  the  fifteenth  overt '  act ;  and 
we  recommend  him  to  merqr ;  but  we  cannot  find  him  guilty 
of  the  whole  count 

Lard  Jttstice  C2^/?.<— There  are  four  counts  in  the  in- 
dictment ;  one  is  the  compassing  and  imagining  the  death 
of  the  King;  another  is  the  levying  war  against  the  King; 
another  is  a  compassing,  imagining,  devising,  and  intend* 
tog  to  put  the  King  to  death ;  and  the  fourth  is  compass- 
ing, imagining,  devising,  and  intending  to  levy  war  ikgainst 
the  King,  to  compel  him  to  change  his  measures  and  coun- 
sels. Now,  there  are  nineteen  overt  acte  that  apply  to  the 
first,  to  the  third,  and  to  the  fourth  counts;  and  the  levy- 
ing war  stands  by  itself;  the  actual  levying  war  is  an  act 
corresponding  to  that  second  count ;  but  there  are  nine- 
teen overt  acts  which  are  stated  to  shew  the  Treason  char- 
ged ;  whether  you  arrive  to  the  conclusion,  by  finding  one 
overt  act,  or  five,  I  cannot  help  it. 
'    A  Jurynian.^-^lt  remains  for  us  to  determine  that 

LfOrd  Justice  Clerk, — Certainly. 

Foreman  of  the  «/«ry.-— There  were  some  scruples;  we 
thought  by  finding  a  particular  overt  act,  that  might  make 
on  impressicm  upon  the  Court 

Mr  Grant. — The  Jury,  as  I  take  it,  mean  to  find  a  8pe«fe 
cial  verdict 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — Do  you  mean  to  find  a  special  ver- 
dict? 

A  Juryman. — It  is  a  special  verdict  we  wish  to  find. 
,    Xrord  Justice  C2^i.-^You  may  find  certain  fitcts,  so  that 
we  may  take  them  down  on  the  record ;  but  there  is  no 
.written  verdict  in  this  Court. 

A  Juryman.-^We  consider  this  a  special  verdict 

Mr  Grant. — Of  course  the  Court  will  suggest  to  the 
Jury,  that  they  will  acquit  the  prisoner  on  the  other  counts. 

Lord  Justice  Clerh^^The  clerk  regulates  that. 

VOL.  III.  2  a 


The  Joiy  agadn  iifahdivir  fiir  •  Ih^ 
tamed  into  Ooorl* 

F6rmum  qfOeJurgf^^Ynik  the  |iwnniiilnn^tlie  CmK% 
Ihe  Jmy  hsft  tamad  m  •peeutl  twdkC;  flndidg  Uoi  ip% 
vpon  thefiftMnlh  ofwt  aet  oi  the  nit  cxNuitf  \owit$Jtr 
siHIkbuf  wKfHtm  iMdcoMMBbv  MdlMrMMBiv  ettiiy  19  A 

Zofrf /M«Mtf  CSMRi^Tliiit »  die  «^^    wonldlMtft 
be  rig^  to  attod  to  llie  i9>nb  of  the  indietaMHit  P 
.  The  fifteenth  overt  eet  of  the  fintoowit  wee  reed  letbf 
Jmy. 

-  J^efWMiiqfiktf  JWy.p---Itiithewishofthe  JmythitlM 
■hoold  be  recommended  to  merqri  in  cMieeqpgnce  cf.hk 
fimner  good  character. 

Mr  JTni^d— Then  jon  find  the  whole  eonnlf 

Formmtf  ike  Jury .F^YfB  find  the  fifkeeBdi  overt  ac^ 
as  read  by  the  derlc 

Zord  Jttflicf  C30rik<---I  am  lorrjr  to  ten  yooy  I'frbljreon- 
fieM»  that  not  being  eoiifemntwith  entering  verdicta  inndi 
casea^  Iwiah  tohaTetbeatslrtanceofapenon  wboknoeet 
great  deal  more  about  it ;  and  I  am  under  the  pninfid  neeei* 
sity  of  requesting  you  to  take  your  seats  again^  befiMretbe 
record  is  made  up  of  your  verdict 

After  some  timet  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  came  into  Coeit 

Mr  (jran^.— 1  apprehend  the  Jury  are  not  exactly  awsn 
of  the  means  of  effecting  what  I  apprehend  is  their  fNV* 
pose. 

Lord  Justice  Clerlc.'^'Let  the  question  be  again  put 

Mr  (rrafi^.-— If  the  Jury  return  a  verdict  not  oa  the  coanlf 
there  is  an  end. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — Be  so  good,  Gentlement  aa  to  attcod. 

Mr  Knapp.'^^Are  you  agreed^  G^tlemen  ?  How  say  ffh 
is  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  guilty^  or  not  guilty  ? 

Foreman  of  the  Jury.^^The  Jury  find  a  special  vtfdic^ 
finding  him  guOty  upon  the  fifte^ith  overt  act  of  the  fint 
count  in  the  indictment. 

Mr  Crran^.— -Your  Lordship  observes^  the  Jury  are  look- 
ing at  the  abstract. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury.^-^We  refer  to  what  the  derk  Md* 
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.  Mr  GriufU.^^\i  U  right  for  me  to  ^hdeavour^  that  the  al>- 
tenticm  of  the  Jury  should  be  called  to  the  pn^r  mode  of 
idflTectiDg  what  they  mean  to  do. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — The  attention  of  the  Jury 
should  be  Called  to  this.— What  is  the  crime  chaiged  in  the 
<ount  under  consideration,  and  what  are  the  overt  acts  sta- 
ged in  that  count  to  make  out  such  charge  ?  The  verdict  of 
4tie  Jary  must  be  upon  the  count;  but  they  have  a  ppw^ 
to  negative  such  overt  acts  as  they  think  are  not  proved, 
and  affirm  such  overt  acts  as  they  find  to  be  proved ;  but 
■the  verdict  must  be  upon  the  county  unless  theyHbd  a  vp^ 
:cial  verdict,  stating  specific  facts,  and  r^r  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Court,  whether,  in  point  of  law^  such  facts  make 
out  the  crime  as  charged. 

Mr  (rron^.— Your  Lordship  was  not  in  Court  when  the 
Jury  first  came  in,  when  one  of  the  Jury  said,  they  wished 
to  leave  the  question  of  law  to  the  Court 

Lord  Advocate. — No,  they  did  not. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — Grentlemen,  I  apprehend 
-it  18  necessary  you  should  find  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  all  or 
HK>me  one  of  the  counts,  or  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  on  all ; 
43K  if  you  choose  to  find  a  special  verdict,  you  should  find 
'i|>ecially  such  a  detail  of  facts  as  you  think  are  well  proved 
by  the  evidence,  and  leave  the  question  of  law  to  the  Court ; 
hat  merely  stating  the  summary  of  the  overt  act  in  the  way 
-you  have  done,  is  not  a  special  verdict ;  it  is,  in  truth,  no 
Terdict.  To  explain  myself  thus :  the  charge  in  the  first 
.count  is,  that  the  prisoner  compassed  and  imagined  the 
'death  of  the  King.  There  are  several  overt  acts  charged, 
as  being  open  acts  and  deeds  done  by  him,  to  manifest  that 
he  had  that  intention*  The  overt  acts  in  question  are^  that 
James  Speirs  and  others  did  maliciously  and  traitorously 
strike,  abandon,  and  give  up  their  work  and  labour,  in 
which  they  respectively  worked  and  laboured  for  the  main- 
tenance and  support  of  themselves  and  their  families,  an4 
did  desert,  cease,  and  abstain  from  doing  any  work  or  la- 
Ijour  for  the  maintenance  or  support  of  themselves  or  dieir 
families,  and  maliciously  and  traitorously  did  forces  compel, 
:^blige,  induce^  and  persuade,  and  cause  and  procure  to  be 
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•ont  who  woikiBd  and  UbMMi  ftr  die  iMdiMflMMOi  Mi 
iifi)Mrt  of  tlMttMriNts  ind  tkdr  flu^^ 
«d  ghne  lip  Ihdr  wofk  idBd  Iriioiir J  Md  to  d«^ 
ibtlAlii  fimn  doiiig  My  irork  M  I«^^ 
«nd  MpiMrt  of  AotiMiviei  tt^ 

«iid  tbM«v  ii  fiidi  iilie  tndton  it  sfiMMid^  miliiioii* 
if  imd  tndtdMnny  hittdtt^^  obiltMt^  Mid  pveftol  dhM 
^Mriu  ittd  ttiiirafiKrtories  of  divert  li^  miI^mcs  of  oothU 
Lord  the  Kittg  firom  beiMg  proceeded  in  and  oanied  eor*- 
Toit  heveeaid  j^oo  find  him  goOtjr  of  thu  wt  in  die  fint 
oodnt^  tifc  Am^  etrfldog  irork^  Mid  compellii^  MviperMadiig 
others  to  dp  the  tame.  Now,  GenllettieD^  yoor  wdUct  DUMt 
be  proiioiiiieed'opoii  the  efaarge  in  this  count.  YonwiBnot 
md«CMand  nie  ae  directing  yon  to  find  a  Tevdict  of  goiltir; 
I  am  only  explaining  to  you  the  formi  dther  yon  dioold 
find  he  is  gnilty  of  compassing  the  King^s  deathy  and  find 
that «»  be  made  ont  by  finding  the  overt  act  proved,  vUdi 
is  ehaif;ed  as  maniftsting  it;  w  If  yon  do  not  find  thatb 
compassed  the  King's  death,  yon  dioold  find  him  not  gmkf 
npon  this  coant — ^because  a  man's  striking  work,  and  oo» 
pelling  others  to  do  so,  may  not  prove  a  compassing  of  d^ 
King's  death.  Journeymen  may  strike,  and  compel  othai 
to  do  so^  in  combination  to  raise  wages ;  that  is  highly  iiie- 
gal)  but  it  is  not  High  Treason.  They  may  also  strife 
work,  and  compel  others  to  do  so,  under  circumstances  tint 
may  manifest  a  compassing  of  the  King's  death.  Nov, 
your  verdict  in  this  case,  as  to  this  count,  must  be  deliveiel 
npon  the  charge  of  compassing  the  King's  death.  CiM 
may  happen  in  which  the  writing  and  publishing  a  ktter 
may  be  an  overt  act  manifesting  a  compassing  the  King''* 
death ;  but  it  may  also  be,  that  the  writing  such  a  kttar 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a  publication  of  a  libel  opos 
the  King  or  other  persons. — Do  I  make  myself  understood.^ 

Foreman  of  the  fffwy.— Yes,  my  LonL 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — If  a  man  be  charged  widi 
compassing  the  King's  death,  and  the  only  avert  act  proved 
be  the  writing  and  publishing,  or  sending  audi  a  letter,  the 
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nii^e  findioff  that  b^  wrote  sucli  a  letter,  without  finding 
the  traitoroufi  olgept  imputed  to  him,  is  no  verdict  upon  the 
charge,  because  it  does  not  pronounce  whether  he  manifest^ 
ed  the  traitorous  purpose  or  intention  imputed  to  him,  or. 
whether  he  is  guilty  of  compassing  the  King's  death  or  not* 

Foreman  of  the  Jiwr^.— But,  my  Lord,  permit  me  to  say^ 
that  this  verdict  that  we  have  now  given  in,  was  a  oiatter  of 
necessity;  we  shall  never  be  unanimous  on  the  general  count 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — I  am  afraid  we  cannot 
help  that,  Ycm  must  return  a  verdict  such  as  the  Court  can 
receive. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury^^^K  it  is  to  be  guilty,  or  not  guilty, 
on  the  county  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  find ;  we  cannot  be 
of  one  mind  on  the  count.  We  claim  the  advice  of  the 
C!ourt«» 

Lord  Justice  Clerk,^^Th»t  is  a  case  where  the  Court  can* 
not  assist  yoUf  after  all  the  assistance  that  has  been  given, 
mod  none  could  be  more  satis&ctory. 

Foreman  of  the  Jurgf. '^^It  was  not  without  consideration  | 
we  were  above  an  hour  out,  and  this  was  all  we  could  ar* 
rive  at 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd^^The  misfortune  is,  by  that 
means  you  pronounce  no  opinion  at  all  upon  that  which  is 
the  charge  against  this  par^,  because  the  chi^ge,  in  point 
of  law,  is  compassing  the  King^s  death,  in  the  first  count ; 
levying  war,  in  the  second  count ;  conspiring  to  put  the 
Sing  to  death,  in  the  third  count;  and  conspiring  to  levy 
war  against  the  King,  in  order  thereiiy  to  make  him  change 
his  measures,  in  the  fourth  count  These  are  the  charges 
in  point  of  law  ;  with  respect  to  all  these,  (except  the  le^ 
irying  of  war,  which  we  will,  for  the  present,  say  is  out  of 
ib0  case,)  the  acts  to  manifest  the  intention  are  such  as 
are  charged  upon  this  indictment ;  amongst  which  is  that 
one  of  striking  work,  and  compelling  others  to  strike  woric : 
Your  merely  finding  that  he  struck  work,  and  compelled  and 
persuaded  others  to  do  so,  and  saying  you  only  find  that 
act,  and  no  more,  is  no  verdict 

Foreman  of  the  Jwry.^M  vm  state  that  we  have  found  it 
under  the  first  count  of  die  indictment,  wUl  not  that  do  f 


ing  an  onH  aet  trader  the  ftpH'  «Mt»  I  IbmM  f  feai 
yoB  meuH  that  jM  oriy  fiii4  Ae  ovvrt  Mfc  diugdl  fe 
tfonnC.  '^ '       '  ^* 

avicMioe  toTf  and  no  more. 

Iiirrf  CXi^  »vm  iSS^pAtfr^ 
dvldoneeji  joai  aetii  OmtencDy  of  the  acta  Inaft  ^Mvo  oiaB 
bj  tfiii  BMin  I  bnliriiat  waa  hb  liitMitfoD,  ii-atill«  nMttBrrf 
fiiet  for  joo  to  fiiid J  ooe  way  or  die  oilier^  I  do  aot  aaj  ifhiiAi ; 
fiirinitiiiice^  a  inan  might  embark  in  a  boat;  and  that  miglit 
be  eharged  as  an  Ofert  act|  that  the  man  adierad  la  die 
Kng^i  enemies;  that  is»  diat  he  waa  going  to  joiathsai; 
(atf  that  he  was  oompassing  die  deadi  of  the  Sag;  er,  sa 
an  overt  act,  that  he  was  going  to  levy  war  against  die  Xmg; 
ooNBjpled  widi  odier  cireamstanees ;  bat  the  menlyii^Bg 
that  a  man  went  hi  a  boat,  is  finding  nodiing. 

J  JWyfNOfi.— We  do  not  Iniow  what  the  BiaiA  farteadoa 
was ;  bat  we  dioaght  that  he  might  be  Isd  into  SOI  act  fieai 
levity  of  condactf  which  he  ought  to  be  pmiahed  ftr. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd.^^Yoa  must  retire^  Gende- 
men,  and  draw  your  inference  one  way  or  the  odier;  what 
is  a  man's  mind  cannot  be  proved  positively  and  spedBcal- 
ly«  Do  not  suppose  I  am  inducing  you  to  find  a  verdict  one 
way  or  another ;  but  what  passes  in  his  mind,  can  only  be 
manifested  by  that  which  he  does^  or  that  which  he  isjia 
When  the  crime  consists  in  a  man's  intenticHiy  a  Jury  maa 
first  ask  diemselves  this  question,  do  we  bdieve  the  fittts  diat 
are  proved,  as  to  any  part  of  the  transaction  ?  Wdl|  wedo. 
Then,  if  diose  fiu^  may  indicate  one  intention  of  the  mind) 
or  another  intention  of  the  mind,  dien  the  Jury  mast  irfer 
one  way  or  the  other,  that  he  had  an  intention  of  sudi  a«Mf^ 
or  that  he  had  an  intention  of  the  odier  sort,  or  that  itdoa 
not  appear  that  he  had  any  sudi  int^tion  as  that  impaled.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  have  made  myself  understood  b 
all  acts  that  are  charged,  not  only  of  High  Treason,  bat  of 
any  other  conspiracy,  (as  suppose  it  were  a  cooquracj  tt 
raise  wages,^  one  mssi  na^X.v^x^^'a^ik^w  do  this,  diat,  or 
the  odicr  act»  and  so  to^X.  ««&«  taa^N  ^wAil  ^ms^h^ 
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tlie  acts  done  by  the  two  men ^  they  might  be  the  same,  and 
yet  the  Jury  might  infer,  that  the  one  did  them  with  the 
criminal  intration  imputed  by  the  charge^  and  that  the 
other  did  not.  Then  the  Jury  would  find  a  verdict  as  to 
one^  that  he  was  guilty  ci  the  conspiracy  charged ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  other,  would  say,  we  find  he  is  not  guilty. 
Now,  it  is  the  same  question  here.  The  Court  cannot  re- 
ceive an  insufficient  and  incomplete  verdict.  Your  merely 
finding  that  fiict,  without  more^  is  finding  nothing ;  that  is 
lo  say,  nothing  which,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  disposes 
of  either  of  the  charges  in  that  indictment ;  the  charges 
being  not  merely  the  overt  acts^  but  the  charges  being  those 
operations  of  the  man's  mind,  which,  in  the  indictment,  are 
charged  to  be  manifested  by  the  acts. 

A  Jurynum.—>Are  we  to  understand  that  a  special  ver- 
dict is  not  to  be  reserved  to  us  ? 

Lord  Chief  Baron  ShephercL-^You  certainly  may  find  a 
•pedal  verdict ;  but  a  special  verdict  must  find  facts,  from 
which  some  question  of  law  upon  the  fact  will  arise  i  but 
on  your  finding  in  this  case,  no  question  of  law  arises. 

J  Juryman^^^lt  has  no  connexion  with  the  count  he  is 
charged  on% 

Lord  Chief  Baro9h  Sh^herd^i^^kM  stated  in  the  indict- 
ment,  it  has  a  connexion  with  the  charge  on  which  the 
count  is  founded.  The  act  of  stopping  work,  or  forcing 
others  to  stop  work,  and  so  on,  may  be  overt  acts  of  com- 
passing the  King's  death ;  and  if  the  Jury  find  from  those 
acts  that  the  prisoner  did  compass  the  King^s  death,  then 
they  do  apply  to  the  count,  and  the  charge  contained  in  it ; 
but  it  is  equally  true,  that  such  acts  and  circumstances  may 
not  amount  to  evidence  of  compassing  the  King*s  death; 
and  then  standing  by  themselves,  they  would  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  charge. 

Forewu»h  <^  the  Jury.-^It  is  the  compassing  the  King's 
death  that  startles  the  Jury. 

Lord  Chiff  Baron  M^jpArrd.— That  is  the  charge. 

Foreman  of  the  Jury-^In  the  overt  act,  as  expressed  at 
Urgd  there^  are  the  fiicts  not  specified  and  defined? 

Lord  Chief  Baron  iSA^Atfrd^-Emding  li)^^  on«iX  ^tx^  w 
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iM^JmMce  CaWJU*!  doaot  lawi%  QiiliuMun,  tf  ywr 
an  awam  of  thiii  that  die- mnelean  owart  aed^  whidLyw 
Iwfv iipoB yoor  abatiHst)  aiefluide  ngwcahle tOi tfcwia difc 
finnt  oamita  in  tka  indictiBaBL 

Zoni  JfmtHee  -QtHcj^^i  the  ooniiMHMiBff  and  ■"Ta''"'< 
Aadaadi  cf  thaSki|^  Aa  companing  aadiiiifiidinglpJ» 
poaa  the Kin^  and  tbe  eoiopwritiy  and  imwgmSmgtohff 
war  againit  tbe  King,  to  oonpd  him  lo  dianga  his'aie»« 
•oral  and  ooanadi^ those  overt  act%(I  allode  to  Hmwhtk^) 
those  ninftaan  are  as  much  indaded  m  one  oomt  as  tbe 
others. 

Fommtm  qfAsJwejf^^^JSoaie  of  aa  do  not  wiA  teildBde 
it  in  any  of  those  counts*. 

Xord  Jhuftiot  CbHk.^TbM  jaa  asnsfc  redrew 
:  Fcr§m0»9ftiieJwy^^AMiimcBKia6un€m^cukw^htin 
aaj  one  {leiaen  to  assist  wi>  appointed  faj  the  Goort? 

Lord  JuiUoe  CSMic-^The  special  fiieta  most  be  pot  sa 
paper. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd. — ^You  must  find  certain  GkU 
that  he  did  so  and  so ;  and  unless  you  draw  some  inference^ 
affirming  or  negatiYing  the  allegation  of  the  indictOMiti 
what  you  propose  is  no  verdict  at  all. 

The  Jury  again  withdrew,  at  a  quarter  paat  six  o^dockf 
and  returned  into  Court  in  one  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Foreman  tf  the  J^rtf^-^The  Jury  pronounce  Jaoiei 
Speirs  guilty,  on  Monday  the  third  of  April  last,  of  stri- 
king and  giving  up  his  work,  in  a  malicious  and  an  illegsl 
manner;  and  that  he  did  not  only  abstain  from  work  himr 
self,  but  did  compel  and  oblige  others  of  his  fcilow-4ob- 
jeets  to  do  the  same;  and  maliciously  and  illegally  HA 
hind^,  and  obstruct,  and  prevent  divers  manufiwtoriei^  of 
divers  liege  subjects,  from  being  proceeded  in,  and  earned 
on  on  that  day. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  iSJ^Aerd.-— Gentlemen,  this  is  no  ver- 
dict at  all,  as  it  nather  affirms  nor  n^;atives  the  chargs  cf 
Treason.  \qiu  we  \o  fiouik  vi\AiOfim  c»\a^ 
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and  then^  wbetber  tbejr  were  treaaooably  doae^  at  cbarged 
in  the  indictment.  Grentlenien9  you  had  better  again  retire 
and  consider  this  point  > 

The  Jury  again  withdrew^  and  at  eight  o'clock  returned 
into  Court,  finding  the  prisoner  Not  Guihy. 

This  verdict  was  received  by  the  audience  with  loud  and 
general  cheering;  and  a  young  man^  who  was  particularly 
active,  being  pointed  out  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  he  was 
taken  into  custody  by  an  officer  of  the  Court,  and  <N:der  was 
Restored. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  ShejAtrd^^^lI  I  had  happened  to  fix 
my  eye  upon  any  other  person  who  was  applauding,  I 
should  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  order  that  person  to>  be  com- 
mitted for  contempt  of  Court.  We  are  assembled  on  a  most 
momentous  and  solemn  occasion ;  and  no  greater  violation 
of  decency  could  have  been  committed  than  that  which  has 
taken  place.  A  verdict,  whatever  it  may  be^  ought  to  be 
received  in  serious  silence.  The  Court  have  full  power  to 
preserve  their  own  dignity^  and  they  are  resolved  to  do 
•so. 

The  young  man  was  then  committed  to  gaol. 

An  officer  then  brought  into  Court  a  pei*son,  who  he 
stated  had  been  cheering  and  making  a  great  noiM  outside 
the  Court. 

Lord  Chirf  Baron  Shepherd.'^A»  Ae  mm  has  been 
merely  applauding  and  cheering  on  the  outside,  and  not 
disturbing  our  proceedings,  we  have  nothii^  to  say  to  him. 

The  man  was  accordingly  dismissed. 

John  Laing  was  then  put  to  the  bar,  and  a  Jury  having 
been  sworn, 

Lord  Jitstice  Clerh-^ames  Speirs,  you  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  for  the  issue  of  this  trial,  as  you,  and  every  one 
must  be  convinced,  from  the  proceedings  that  have  taken 
place  in  your  presence,  with  regard  to  the  verdict  now  re- 
corded. You  have  made  a  narrow  escape  indeed ;  and  I  re- 
commend to  you  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  in  regard  to 
your  future  conduct,  and  to  take  no  part  in  any  similar  pro- 
ceedings to  those  which  have  brought  you  to  the  bar  of  this 
Court. 
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idaoe  in  iIm  Itil  trial,  h  app0n%  Uii«  while  die  wlio^ 
duogad  are  admitted  to  hafe  bean  provedf  jet  a  Jorjrof 
ttria  coonty  hafa^  by  theb  tetdictt  baan  pkiaied  to  find,  that 
ihffff  itif  iMft  fffttrtilittft  the  crime  rftygaawi*  lahooldnot 
ftd  n^aalf  JQitifiad  in  oeeepjing  the  tinie  of  the  Court  bj 
i^gain  Iqring  the  aame  eridanoe  in  detail  befine  anodier 
Jmy*  .1  do  notf  Aaiefaore^  inland  to  ofibr  any  evidcDos 
ngaimt  the  priaooer  Laini^  bat  tooonaant  to  a  verdict  of 
aeqnittal;  and  I  only  hope  that  the  reaolt  of  the  last  trial 
may  not  proie  pngndidal  to  the'  paaoe  and  tranqdllily  of 
diediatrict. 

The.  Jnry  immediately  pioDouncad  John  Laiog  Not 
Onilty. 

LordJuttiee  CSMti^-John  Laing^  I  congratnlate  yoa  on 
the  fimNnraUe  leanlt  of  thia  prooaeding  againat  yooy  and  I 
hope  that  yoor  fiitme  eondnct  will  be  anch  aa  to  prevent 
yon  firom  e? er  being  biooght  hareafker  to  the  bar  of  any 
Coort  of  Jnatie^  aoeoaed  of  an  offimce  of  a  aimilar  deacrqi^* 
tion.  I  haTe  only  to  aay,  further,  that  while  I  have  no  rea- 
aon  to  presume  diat  you  are  in  any  way  guilty,  I  trust  that 
neither  you,  nor  any  other  person,  will  so  &r  decrive  yoa^ 
adves,  aa  to  auppoae  that  die  facts  charged  against  you,  if 
equally  substantiated  by  evidence,  as  in  the  last  case^  would 
not  amount  to  the  crime  of  High  Treason,  for  it  is  impossible 
that  any  person  acquainted  with  the  law,  can  entertain  a 
doubt  upon  that  subject* 
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7.  John  Cunningham,  of  Carmelbink,  Esq. 

8.  Hugh  Brown,  Esq. 

9.  William  Neill,  Esq* 

10.  James  Miller,  Esq. 

11.  William  Heron,  Esq* 

IS.  William  Hay  Boyd,  Esq. 

13.  Captain  Jambs  Shaw,  Esq* 

14.  Hugh  Brown  Younger,  Esq. 

15.  John  M^Kindlay,  Esq. 

16.  James  Cuthbert,  E^« 

17.  John  Andrew,  Esq. 

18.  James  PoRTEOus,  Esq. 

19.  William  Wallace,  Esq. 
90.  William  Rankine,  Esq. 
21.  John  M^ubbin,  Esq. 

9St.  Robert  Montcombeix,  Eiq. 
38.  Robert  Beaumont,  Eeq. 
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Tbe  Gfwd  Jurjr  bang  fwon,  tfat  oflfecn  of  Court  i^ 
pointdiy  and  tbe  mne  fcmt  obiaffed  as  at  Sibling,  the 
Loid  Pnrident  ddhrwed  bb  diaige  to  tbe  Gnmd  Juiy. 

Tbe  witaeMi%  yAaom  namo  were  indowed  on  the  baA  rf 
tbe  bill  of  indictment  piewntedy  wwe  tbcA  sworn  in  Court 
Id  gire  evidenoe  befim  tbe  &iind  Jiny* 

Tbe  Court  adjourned  lor  tbree  bours ;  and  baYing  met 
i^gnn  at  tbree  oVdock,  tbe  Grand  Jurjr  presented  true  biDi 
Ar  EBi^  Treason  agsinst 

Tbomas  M*KqF, 

Andrew  Wyllie^ 

William  Orr, 

JobnDunlop^ 

James  Wylfie, 

Robert  Kerr,  and 

James  Baybum, 
AH  of  Stewttrton. 
Tbe  two  fort  indicted.  Tbe  five  lart  not  in  custody . 

Alsoamdnst. 

Jidin  Goldie^ 

JosejA  Abboty 

Andrew  Adameon, 

Alexander  Roxburgh, 

James  Roxbur^, 

George  Roxbur^, 

James  Nisbet,  and 

Alexander  Wilson, 
All  of  Galston ;  but  none  of  tbem  in  custody 

Also  against 

John  Dickie^  and 

Hugh  Wallace, 
Both  of  Mauchline,  and  both  indicted. 
Bill  not  found  against  Thomas  Gray,  of  Galston. 

Mackay,  Wyllie,  Dickie,  and  Wallace,  were  served  with 
indictments,  and  Counsel  appcnnted  to  them. 
Adjourned  to  29th  July,  1820. 
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AYR  CHURCH. 

Saturday^  9Q(h  Jvly^  18S0. 

PRESSKT. 

The  Lord  Justice-Clbrk. 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron. 
The  Grand  Jury. 

« 
Thomas  Mackay,  Andrew  Wyllie^  tF<^  IKckie^  and 
Hugh  Wallace,  were  severally  amugned,  hy  reading  the  in- 
dictments,  which  were  predsely  the  same  with  those  in  La- 
narkshire, except  that  the  locus  delicti^  in  the  indictment 
against  Mackay  and  Wyllie,  was  the  parish  of  Stewarton, 
and  county  of  Ayr ;  and  in  the  indictment  against  Dickie  and 
Wallace,  the  parish  of  Mauchline,  and  eounty  of  Ayr. 

Messrs  Grant  and  Sandford  were  assigned  ta  them  as 
Counsel. 

The  prisoners  pleaded  Not  gmUy ;  and  the  Court  iup- 
formed  them  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  take  th&r  trial 
on  the  9th  day  of  August  next,  to  which  day  the  diet  was 
adjourned. 


AYR  CHURCH. 

Mondaj/f  9th  August,  1820. 

PRESENT. 

The  Lord  Justics-Clerk. 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron. 

Mr  Grant.^^Mj  Lords,  I  am  nonjr  abont  to  submit  a  mo- 
tion ;  but  I  believe,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  prisoner  should  be  set  at  the  bar. 
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nomm  itX^if  wa$  0udpit  U  iir  Auri 


I  in  to  MbaBt  to  jrour  Lorft^^ 

uate  dfeomttaiieit  wlndiy  I  ani  ior^  wUl  ksd  jcMorXdiA* 
iMpi  to  ritofr  of  the  wmii  dlikli  iiiy  <^«t,  tibe  pgSiaitfl^ 
liie  hKtf  hat  tftlM^iBi.litf^tiiyK^ 
adi^  of  my  kanwiindinia  wiA  B9idl^il1>j  our  p0M»i 
dbii ;  80'tliat  U  b  upon  U8.0&aii  wf  itBijiiWTII  partabi^ 
mein  the  respcHunUlitj)— it  is  upon  us  that  the  reapoiuRfai- 
iiy  iintspittd m '^limUnith  mm%h,  ^plbmmepwMMh^ 

Miiy  tes—ii  thbdb)M6«i  «flMtiher^ito  lUoi^gjAewttriii 
iJMi  nii  ihail't  thiH^|iifclb  owp  Jij^  tetitomnaiMj  eii  ^nm 

ilM4ie  tibiq^rtt.tiMf  ittdhJiri  Jdiqpiiqge/ Ai]»Mi  aphf 

ed  irilWiAtliHMliaiaw^  js^^^ 

Aeae  charges.  He,  thexefiMPe,  has  yielded  rather  ui'mm^ 
pveseMafibn-  ^  what  the  law  may  bej  as  appHed  to  die<ar- 
eumstances  of  his  case,  than  to  any  irapresfflon  upon  his  omi 
mind,  as  fiir  as  his  own  conscienee  is  enlightened  wpom  die 
subject,  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  whole  of  that  great  offenos 
which  is  charged  against  him. 

My  Lord,  the  four  first  counts  of  the  indictment  your 
Lordships  already  know ;  compassing  the  death  of  the  King 
is  the  first ;  levying  war  against  the  King  is  the  second ;  con- 
spiring to  dethrone  the  ESng  is  the  third ;  and  conspiring  to 
levy  war  against  the  King,  to  compel  him  to  change  his  mea- 
sures and  counsels,  is  the  fourth.  Under  the  circumstances 
which  he  has  candidly  explained,  it  is  our  opinion  that  there 
may  be  grounds  in  law  for  suf^sing  him,  whatever  may  be 
the  extent  of  his  guilt  and  partidpation,  of  which  I  bdie?e 
my  learned  and  right  bonouiEble  Fri^d  isaware — ^there  may 
be  grounds  in  law  fpr  holding  him  to  come  within  that  de- 
acriptbn  of  offence.  Therefore,  under  our  advice,  he  has 
made  up  his  mind,  and  has  autboriaed  me  to  state  to  your 
liordships,  that  he  is  ready  to  throw  UboiBelf  upon  the  mercy 
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of  the  Crown,  and  to  plead  ginlty  totheiefonr  eonnti  «C  ifae 
indictment ;  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  he  cannot  do 
better,  under  the  circumstanoesof  his  case,  which  are  not  of  so 
aggravated  a  nature,  as  far  as  have  come  at  least  to  my  know-- 
ledge,  as  those  of  some  other  persons,  who^  though  included 
in  this  indictment,  have,  by  some  drcumstanoes  or  other,  been 
removed  from  die  jurisdiction  of  the  Court ;  and,  perhaps, 
if  diose  persons  had  been  here,  my  learned  Friend,  in  the  due 
exercise  of  lus  discretion,  might  have  thought  that  enough 
would  have  been  done,  if  those  ether  persons  had  been  pNh 
ceeded  against. 

My  Lord,  I  do  not  think  he  can  do  better  than  throw 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  Crown.  The  Coown,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  my  right  honourable  Friend,  I  am  sure 
will  meet  with  no  impediment  in  the  ^cercise  of  its  mercy; 
and  we  know  in  the  exercise  of  this  the  best  attribute  of 
royalty,  the  disposition  of  his  Majesty  himself.  This  is  one 
of  the  cases  in  which  we  may  speak  of  his  Majesty's  person- 
al dispositi(H).  We  must  know  and  believe  that  the  pefson* 
al  disposition  of  his  Majesty  himself,  will  always  be  to  eac* 
tend  his  mercy  where  he  can,  particularly  in  those  crimes 
which  have  the  appearance  of  being  more  directly  levied 
against  his  own  person.  My  Lord,  in  the  present  case,  I 
am  sure  that  that  disposition  of  his  Mijesty  will  not  be 
counteracted  by  the  ad?ice  which  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
advise  him,  may  think  themselves  called  upon  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  to  offer. 

Lord  Advocate.'^The  difficulty  is,  whether  we  must  not 
have  a  jury  to  acquit  him  on  the  other  counts. 

Mr  iTnop/).— Certainly. 

Mr  Grant — My  Lord,  I  have  stated  what  is  quite  suffi- 
cient for  the  character  oft  (this  individual;  and  your  Lord- 
ship knows,  we  all  know  the  nature  of  the  ofience;  but 
what  I  have  Stated  is  sufficient  for  him,  in  point  of  fiict.  I 
am  informed  by  the  Clerk  that  w>e  nust  either  iMive  a  ver- 
diet  of  aoqwttal  or  of  guilty  upon  the  other  three  counts  of 
the  indictment;  therefi>re  it  is  better  thatihe  plea  sbooklbe 
taken  generally  upon  the  indiotmert ;  and  I  think  that  the 
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'  MuMm  iilti(diilM  WgMi  fio^^  4li>ln»iif!lti 

fciBtJ^  itoiWiiin  |br#»  4»»itaie«i^M^-j|hlit  f^^^ 
md  yoa  abiie,  after  having  reerfTed  tl^  acMai^^^ialii^ 
jMnria  taim  dieat^  irUdk  MabMiti^iNi  «Btaa^  ii|Niiife- 

Jker»  faiiOMM|aeBoa  of  f0w  liaiKiii|(MitMto^ 

yipM^  flirt  girfllg^^^m'iMMiy 

|alh|p  to4lM  diai|p  wMdi  k  «dAtodi'iigilbuif|^  if  idi 

enter  upon  the  record. 

Mr  Knapp.^-^'Do  you  withdraw  die  plea  already  pleaded? 

PrMower.— Yes. 

ifr  iTna^.— Are  you  guilty  of  the  treason  with  wUdi 
you  stand  charged,  or  not  guilQ^  P 

Pruoner^^Guilty. 

The  plea  was  rea>rded. 


Andrew  WyUifi  uhu  fut  to  the  bar. 

Notice  that  the  prisoner  might  challenge  was  giyen  bj 
Mr  Enapp. 

Lord  jidvocaie.>'^'Mj  Lord^  I  mean  to  save  the  Court  and 
the  Jury  all  further  trouble  upon  the  present  oceasioDi  hj 
consenting  that  a  verdict  of  acquittal  should  go  io  &voor  of 
the  remaining  prisoners  who  here  stand  indicted  to  take 
their  trial.  My  Lord^  it  must  be  generally  kaown*  that  the 
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treasonable  practices  which  assumed  so  formidable  an  as- 
pect in  many  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  did  not  come 
to  that  bearing  or  extent  in  this,  which  it  did  in  others ;  and 
that  those  who  were  principally  concerned  in  these  treason- 
able practices,  availed  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
withdraw  from  the  spot,  where,  if  they  had  remained,  ap« 
prehension  and  punishment  would  probably  have  been  the 
consequence. 

True  bills  were  found  in  this  county  to  the  number  of  no 
fewer  than  eighteen ;  and  yet  it  seems  surprising  only  four 
individuals  of  that  eighteen  were  taken  into  custody.  My 
Lord,  I  have  reason  to  concur  with  my  learned  Friend,  in 
thinking  that  the  guilt  of  those  agdnst  whom  bills  have 
been  found,  though  undoubtedly  heinous,  was  not  to  the 
extent  of  many  others  in  that  list  $  and  therefore,  my  Lord, 
I  have  particular  satisfaction  in  intimating  to  your  Lord- 
ships, that  I  do  not  mean  to  proceed  farther  against  those 
persons.  I  am  still  farther  induced  to  that  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, from  a  conviction  in  my  own  mind,  that  enough 
has  been  done  to  restore  this  country  to  tranquillity,  and  to 
open  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants  to  their  real  and  true  si- 
tuation* We  have  now,  my  Lord,  no  less,  I  am  grieved  to 
state,  than  twenty-four  persons  who  have  been  convicted^ 
and  against  whom  the  capital  sentence  of  the  law  has  been, 
or  must  be  pronounced.  And,  viewing  the  proceedings  of 
this  Commission,  as  calculated  to  influence  not  a  particular 
county,  but  the  whole  of  Scotland,  I  think  enough  has  been 
done  to  answer  the  great  end  in  view ;  under  this  feeling, 
I  gladly  adopt  the  course  I  now  take,  and  so  strongly  do  I 
feel  what  my  learned  Friend  has  said  on  behalf  of  his  client, 
that  I  am  confident  the  expectations  he  has  this  day  an- 
nounced, will  not  be  disappointed. 

Mr  Grant — The  prisoner  waves  his  challenge. 
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AiMXAimKBi  lLuig.Tom  Iky 
Jam  LfMAJS  £44^ 
l^Aiwci  CAMomwutf  Bmy 
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PAXftlGK  WABWn»  ^n* 

Hvaii  CsAwvoBOy ,  dittop 

SowftT  Faulds,  bnilwr. 
J^ifxi^  iFijruiSy  TOfiiinfiifiTfriri 

JUmdJdvocatii  -  OcfitlflitMTi  of  the.  Jaiy^  jwm  wiH  b»  pi» 
paired,  to  expect,  from  what  I  hmn  alate4f  thai  1  ihaUaat 
(if e  an]!!  eridenot  agtiiut  the  pnimi^. 

£ord  Jtcflitf.CIrfJL-v^ei^^  of  the  Jmyt  in  com- 
quenoe  of  my  Loid  Advocate  hairing  dedined  tp  Imd  aj 
evidence  against  the  priaoner  at  the  bar,  it  ia  joar  dear  lod 
imperative  duty  to  find  a  verdict  of  Not  goil^,  in  thii  cut 

The  Jury  immediately  pronounced  the  defendant  Nat 
guilty. 

The  Jury  were  charged  with  ihe  prisoner  John  Didek 

Lord  Justice  Clerk. — ^There  is  no  evidence,  GentleiMif 
you  win  therefore  return  the  same  verdict. 

The  Jury  immediately  pronounced'  the  defendant  Not 
guilty. 

The  Jury  were  charged  wUh  the  prisoner  Hugh  WaBsof* 

The  Jury  immediately  pronounced  the  defiendant  Not 
guilty. 

Lord  Justice  Clerk.-^Andrew  Wyllie,  John  Dickiei  sod 
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Hugh  WaDace^  you  have  jnit  now  heard  the  reason  atngn- 
ed  by  his  Majestfr's  Advocate  for  not  proceeding  upon  the 
bills  which  have  been  found  by  a  Grand  Jury  of  this  coun- 
ty against  all  and  each  of  yoU|  for  the  crime  of  High  Trea- 
son.   Considering  the  concern  which  you  may  have  had  in 
those  proceedings  which  in  the  month  of  April  last  disgra- 
ced this  county,  and  other  adjoining  counties  of  Scotland, 
I  trust  that  you  entertain  a  just  sense  of  the  lenity  and  for- 
bearance which  has  marked  the  conduct  of  the  Public  Pro- 
secutor, not  only  in  regard  to  your  respective  cases,  but 
upon  several  other  occasions  during  the  course  of  the  pro« 
ceedings  under  this  Commission.  The  reasons  and  motives 
which  have  influenced  his  conduct  in  r^ard  to  you,  I  trust 
will  ndther  be  misunderstood  nor  mbrepresented,  because 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  in  reference  both  to  those  bills  which 
were  found  against  you,  and  the  proceedings  which  have 
taken  place  in  other  counties^  no  earthly  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained that  there  did  exist  in  this  quarter  of  the  kingdom 
a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the  State,  and  against  the 
Constitution  and  frame  of  Government,  as  by  law  esta« 
blished.    But  the  due  interpretation  that  ought  to  be  pnty 
and  which  I  trust  will  be  put,  upon  the  course  of  proceed- 
ing now  adopted,  is  to  satisfy  you,  and  every  other  person, 
that  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of 
Criminal  justiee  in  this  country,  though  determined  at  all 
times  to  uphold  the  authority  of  the  laws,  and  to  bring  td 
punishment  all  who  may  conspire  against  the  safety  of  the 
State,  nevertheless,  are  disposed  to  proceed  no  farther  in 
criminal  process  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  inte^ 
rests  of  the  public ;  and,  above  all,  that  you  will  attend  to  the 
reasons  which  have  been  superaddied  by  his  Majesty's  Advo- 
cate, namely,  that  those  in  whose  name  he  acts  on  this  ob- 
casion,  are  completely  content  with  the  awful  examples 
about  to  be  made  in  other  counties,  in  the  punishment  of 
those  who  have  arrayed  themselves  in  arms  against  the  So^ 
vereign  and  the  country  to  which  they  belong.  I  trust  and 
hope  that  this  course  of  proceeding  will  have  its  due  effect 
upon  your  minds-**that  it  wiQ  not  lead  yoU|  or  any  oUierSy 
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to  lippoM  iIm*  il«&  pMlOMdii^iityM  qi^ 
gigedlBf  cm  be  tnflbml  to  poMi  in  dut  wwitiy  irith  kn. 
poai^y  or  with  mAi^  to  thote  who  nu^  enigigs  in  thmin 
fntnrt* 

Of  aD  the  mehndid^  fiMtuiw  of  Cko  praooodiogi  in 
which  this  Court  hot  Ibr  to  gfoot  a  leogth  of  timo  beta  cfr* 
gj^g^p  there  is  none  of  a  more  hmwintohle  and  os;broofiK- 
narjr  aalore  than  the  evidenoe  whidi.  lios  boon  dcoriy  oi* 
doced  of  the  bibd  end  iaqpUoH  obedionoo  which  appean  to 
have  boon  poid  amoi^  cxtonshpo  dosBco  of  the  ooounoo^ 
of  this  part  of  the  h&Dgdoniy  to  the  troosooable  msndstfs 
and  orders  of  a  set  of  dastardlyy  eowaidlyy  and  tnalignsnt 
traitors,  who^  shrouded  in  obscoritjr  and  in  darknfii%  is- 
snod  their  fnstmctions  to  their  delodsd  proselytes  to  rise  in 
arms  against  thdr  Sovordgn  and  the  laws  of  thdr  coaiitry» 
bat  who»  when  the  lionr  of  ecUoni  and  of  peril  arri? ed^ 
shrank  from  showing  their  gnilty  heads;  they  did  not  daift 
to  come  forward  to  head  that  insorrection  to  which  digf 
had  goaded  on  these  delnded  men  whom  they  had  sedooed. 
That  tliis  featore  in  the  times  is.  a  proof  not  only  of  tbe 
want  of  understandings  but  of  the  wickedness  of  the  liesrti 
of  those  who  were  engaged  in  these  proceedings,  is  a  most 
lamentable^  but  it  is  a  strong  proo^  of  infiUuation^-of  wict 
e^ness,  which,  as  it  has  appeared  for  the  first  Ume^  will,  I 
trust,  not  soon  again  be  odiibited  in  Scotland.  Let  me 
therefore  warn  you  to  take  a  lesson  by  the  past  I  trust  yoa 
are  now  fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  listening  to  the  sdvioe 
of  such  men  as  I  have  now  alluded  to— -that  you  see  the  iiH 
evitable  effects  which  must  follow  from  listening  to  such  a 
voice,  namely,  it  must  involve  you,  your  fiunilies,  and  your 
friends,  in  utter  ruin  and  destruction.  Let  me  recommend 
to  you,  therefore,  while  you  fe;el  deeply  thankful  for  the  le- 
nity which  has  been  shown  to  you  upon  this  occasion,  to 
return  to  the  bosoms  of  your  families,  determined,  by  livei 
pf  future  loyalty,  attachment,  and  veneration  to  the  laws  of 
your  country,  to  endeavour  to  wipe  out  the  remembrance 
of  those  proceedings  which  have  led  to  your  being  placed 
at  the  bar  of  this  Court;  and  God  grant  that  it  may  bes 
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long  period  to  come  before  it  shall  be  necessary  that  his 
Majesty  shall  issue  another  Conunission  similar  to  that  un- 
der which  we  are  now  acting.  Let  me  recommend  to  you^ 
by  the  rectitude^  sobriety,  and  religious  deportment  of  your 
future  lives,  to  make  some  amends  for  any  share  in  these 
transactions  of  which  you  may  have  been  guilty*  In  con- 
sequence of  no  evidence  being  led  against  you,  and  the  ver« 
diet  of  your  country  in  your  favour,  I  am  not  entitled  to 
presume  you  were  guilty ;  but  that  you  had  such  a  share  in 
the  proceedings  as  warranted  the  finding  a  true  bill  against 
you,  is  a  fact  whidi  cannot  be  forgotten,  but  which  I  trust 
will,  ere  long,  be  wiped  off  by  the  rectitude  of  your  con- 
duct. You  are  now  to  be  discharged  from  any  further 
confinement. 

Mr  iTno^.— Thomas  M^Kay,  you  have  been  indicted 
of  High  Treason,  of  which  you  have  confessed  yoursdf 
guilty.  What  have  you  now  to  say  why  the  Court  should 
not  give  you  judgment  to  die^  according  to  law  ? 

The  prisoner  bowed. 

8IKTENCB. 

Lord  JfuHce  CT^rA?.— -Thomas  M^Kay,  it  now  remains 
for  me^  in  the  discharge  of  the  necessary,  but  painful  duty 
assigned  to  me^  to  announce  to  you,  in  consequence  of  the 
recorded  confe^on  of  your  guilt,  what  is  the  judgment  of 
the  law,  in  reference  to  the  crime  of  High  Treason  charged 
against  you  in  the  bill  of  indictment  found  by  a  Grand  Jury 
of  your  country ;  and  I  need  not,  I  trust,  explain  at  any 
length  the  nature  of  the  charge  which  was  exhibited  against 
you,  because  it  is  well  known  to  be  the  highest  crime  known 
in  the  catalogue  of  crimes  in  the  law  of  this  country,  be- 
cause the  crime  of  High  Treason,  when  successful,  neces- 
sarily embraces  in  it  the  perpetration  of  every  other  crime 
in  the  catalogue  of  human  depravity.  Under  that  charge 
you  were  accused,  and  you  judicidly  confessed  that  you 
were  guilty  of  that  high  offence,  it  is  therefore  necessary 
that  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  law  should  be  pronounced 
against  youy  which  I  am  now  about  to  perform;  but  before 
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btA  opiB'thft  iNUtof yow  oimCiiond  and  opemlbifvl 
qf  diePoUkPraianitM^  «•  to  tks  d^gim  of  ^[mk  which 
ftM-mtLj  hm9  kkmatnd  U^tJtdM  tu$f  andflbooitodMfrir 
ipopii  tbil  yon  ray  jilciiltrUMi'thol  lo  yoo  tlio  iMrqr^f 
tLofdtfingf  ho  coHeodadi  biity  nefordMlnor  aoil  dotmol 
BMt  vilbthu  Cboiti  hoMMr  mdy  It  wiflbo  ta  leeood  te 
flftvtt  of  dRM  who  opply  in  yoor  briid^  whol  duU  fat  the 
inot  of  tbot  oppiicitili^  it  bdioir0i  yooto  pfopovojmiiwif 
«rith  fiNTtitiideoiid  with  ririgntfaitfiirwfaateTov  may  be  the 
obinMtiTO.  Yo»  owtaioly  will  not  liwthowoiitOMUi  duo 
joa  look  narrowly  into  your  aitoatfon  thot  yoa  pwfwe 
yoondf  as  if  yoa  weM^  widuo  a  diofft  period  of  daM^  to  ap- 
liaaa  baforo  tho  jodgawntaaat  of  flod  AndlotaManrtifla 
yo»  to  remambary  that  if  yM  ara  to  aaoQ  to  q>paa%  jm 
will  have  to  aniwirapt  only  fig  thagoUt  that  yoo  may  hwa 
incorredin  reference  to  thbchaige»  bat  for  ofotyotbgro^ 
fence  which  you  may  have  been  guilty  of  daring  your  an 
jouming  on  earth.  Let  ne^  therefor^  eamettly  recom- 
mend to  you  to  reflect  on  the  dreadful  sttoation  into  which 
yonr  crimes  have  brought  yo»— to  look  into  tho  inmoat  re- 
eeaaea  of  your  hearty  and  to  eDdea;rour  to  eradicate  from  it 
eveiy  evil  propenai^,  and^  above  all,  to  humble  yonradf  in 
aorrow  and  ainoere  repentance^  at  thefootatool  of  Alarigfa^ 
iML  If  you  pray  eamaatly  for  hia  fi>rgiveneaai  and  npaet 
1^  every  crime  of  which  you  have  been  gmlty^  yoa  have  aa- 
aurance,  in  hia  recorded  Word,  that  hia  pardon  may  be  ax- 
tended  to  you,  even  if  you  were  the  chief  of  ainnora,  through 
the  marita  and  interccaaion  of  your  Bleaaed  Saviour.  Lei 
me  therefore  exhort  you  to  be  eameat  in  that  importaat 
work ;  and  even  if  there  ahall  be  extended  to  yon  pardaa 
at  the  bands  of  man,-  yon  will,  when  you  return  again  into 
aociety,  prodt  by  the  time  which  you  have  ao  spent  in  pre- 
paring youraelf  with  aobmiaaion  to  the  will  of  Alm^;faty 
God.  I  truat^  whatever  may  be  the  iaaue  of  yoor  fitter  if  it 
ahatt  amount  either  to  a  foil  and  free  parckm^  or  to  a  miti* 
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gation  of  the  dreadfal  sentence  which  I  am  about  to  pro- 
nounce on  you,  it  will  have  its  effect  in  producing  a  thorough 
refin'mation  in  your  life  and  future  conduct — that  you  do 
return  a  loyal,  virtuous,  and  peaceable  subject,  determined 
from  henceforth  to  avoid  all  those  circumstances  that  have 
brought  this  dreadful  calamity  upon  you^  and  that  you  will, 
by  your  example,  shew  to  others,  that  although  the  laws  of 
this  country  are  powerful  to  punish  the  guilty^  they  are, 
nevertheless,  administered  with  mercy,  and  with  due  regard 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  guilt  of  those  who  are  brought  un- 
der its  operation* 

The  sentence  of  the  law  which  I  am  now  to  [nronounce 
on  you  is,  that- you  be  taken  from  hence  to  the  gaol  from 
whence  you  came,  and  that  you  be  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and  there  be  hanged  by  the  neck 
until  you  be  dead ;  and  that  afterwards  your  head  be  se- 
vered from  your  body,  and  your  body  divided  into  four 
quarters,  to  be  disposed  of  as  his  Majesty  shall  direct  And 
may  the  God  of  all  mercy  have  mercy  upon  your  soul !  I 
have  to  inform  yon  that  the  precept  for  your  execution  will 
be  issued  to  the  Sheriff  of  this  county,  to  take  effect  on  Fri- 
day the  15th  of  September  next. 

The  prisoner  was  removed  from  the  bar. 

.  Lord  Jdvocaie.'-^My  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  I  have  now  the 
satisfiiction  to  states  that  the  labours  of  this  Commission  are 
ended,  and  that  there  is  no  more  business  to  come  before 
itTexcepting  such  poceedings  as  I  shall  allude  to  presently^ 
as  touching  the  individuals  who  have  failed  to  appear  to  an- 
swer to  the  indictments  found  against  them. 

My  Lord,  I  can  safely  say,  that  to  no  party  engaged  in 
the  proceedings  can  this  announcement  be  more  gratifying 
than  to  those  who  have  had  the  conduct  of  the  prosecutions. 
In  the  ordinary  case  of  crimes,  the  path  is  obvious  before 
us,  and  our  motives  cannot  possibly  be  misunderstood ;  but 
in  the  case  of  state  crimes,  our  situation  is  different,  and 
it  becomes  a  difficult  and  a  delicate  matter^  so  to  square 
pur  conduct  as  on  the  one  band  to  act  with  the  firmness 
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with  that  digw»  of  modamtfoa  whiA  k  htwwiing' the  pwH 
•tcutor  of  •  gvetft  oomtrjr»  wImu  imwofiding  Bgmtit  fiar- 
ffMM  oooDtod  of  ilite  criflMiu 

My  Loidy  il  nay  nol  bo  jnpioptf  to  ilate  to  yoo  tk«  t^ 
|gnt  oml  mtufo  of  tho  boniooi  in  wUdiitUi  CoBOMHioo 
koi bin tof^H^  TraefailbmniNiadia  Afabodlfct 
fimr  odgofaikig  coiintii%  t^puml  indifidaols  gnfl^  of  ^|| 
TnoMMit  to  tho  nombor  of  no  leoi  Aon  nino^o^^  Of 
thit  nmnbor,  fifiy-livo  ponou  ha?o  fidlod  to  qipoor.  Frnii 
vhot  I  hofo  bad  oecadon  to  lee  in  the  ooone  oif  onriofiei- 
tyition>  Aoio  who  abicondod  woto  tlio  chiaf  leaden  aod 
iiitt]gator%  in  many  initance%  of  the  other  debded  fob- 
jectt  of  Ail  oonntry.  Theie  penonit  fereseeiBg  the  itom 
Aat  was  about  to  come  upon  ihtm,  were  die  fint  to 
withdraw  Aemiel?es  from  tlio  diance  of  poniAineot 
Many  of  themi  I  beUefe^  liaTe  aooght  refiigo  in  a  diitoit 
knd ;  and  oAen  lia?e  withdrawn  from  Ae  kingdom^  mm 
not  to  be  enlgcct  to  Ae  jaritdietion  of  thia  Hi^  Court 
My  Lordy  I  trost  that  Ae  conduct  of  thoee  Tory  indifida* 
alfy  so  well  characteriaed  by  your  LordAip  ae  equally  cri- 
minal  and  cowardly^  will  have  its  effisct  on  Ae  inli>hi>antM 
of  Ais  district  in  particular^  and  will  show  them  how  little 
reliance  Aey  ought^  or  can  place,  on  snch  persona*  If  radi 
of  Aese  individuals  as  may  still  be  remaining  in  Ab  conn- 
try  expect  Aat  they  are  to  be  allowed,  after  Ae  labours  of 
thb  Commission  are  ended,  again  to  return  in  safety  to 
Ae  places  where  Aey  formerly  resided,  Aey  will  eventmlly 
find  themselves  grievously  mistaken.  It  will  be  oar  dn^  to 
adopt  Ae  necessary  measures  to  carry  Ae  prooeediogi  into 
Ae  Court  of  Justiciary,  as  auAorized  by  law,  and  to  see  tiiat 
Aose  who  have  fitiled  to  appear  be  declared  outlaws,  a  sen- 
tence comprehending  very  different  consequences  from  tbe 
common  outlawry  in  Scotland,  because  it  is  Ae  same  as  a 
sentence  of  guilt;  and,  if  Aose  persons  Aink  Aat  by  thii 
Commission  ceasing,  Acre  are  no  powers  remainii^  for 
bringing  Aem  to  trial,  Aey  will  in  that  also  find  them- 
selves grievously  disappointed;  tor  no  perwm  standi^ 
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ift  the  wtuation  which  they  do,  wiD  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
this  country  without  su&ring  the  due  punithment  <tf  the 
law. 

Besides  the  fifty-two  who  have  thus  withdrawn,  two,  and 
two  only,  have  been  acquitted  upon  a  faithful  trial.  Of  those 
acquittals,  it  becomes  me  to  speak  with  all  due  respect  But 
of  one  of  them,  I  may  say,  that  on  the  part  of  some  at  leasts 
considerable  doubts  were  entertained  how  far  that  verdict 
rested  on  sound  principles,  in  point  of  law ;  and  it  was  sa* 
tisfactory  to  some  of  us  to  observe,  that  there  were  at  least 
some  of  the  Jury,  and,  among  others,  a  Baronet,  standing 
high  in  character,  and  in  public  station,who,  though  he 
and  others  properly  and  rightly  at  last  yielded  to  an  acquit- 
tal, entertained  considerable  doubts  on  the  justice  of  the 
verdict  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  that  verdict,  in 
neither  of  those  instances  could  the  Public  Prosecutor  have 
been  justified  if  he  had  not  brought  the  persons  accused  to 
trial ;  and  that  is  the  only  justification  which  he  requires. 

The  next  number  is  the  melancholy  list  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  namely,  twenty-four  capital  convictions,  on  which 
sentences  have  followed  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings; 
grieved  should  I  be,  my  Lord,  if  I  could  suppose  that  the 
sentence  of  the  law  was  to  be  followed  out  in  all,  or  in  many 
of  those  cases.  In  some,  I  fear,  for  the  safety  of  the  country, 
it  must ;  I  trust,  however,  that  those  expectations  which 
my  learned  Friend  has  expressed,  will  not  be  disappointed ; 
and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  all  must  know  the  feelings  of  the 
Sovereign  are  in  favour  of  mercy,  so  I  trust  that  hb  ser- 
vants will  evince  the  real  feelings  by  which  they  are  influ- 
enced, by  recommending  a  pardon,  or  a  commutation  of 
sentence^  so  fiEur  as  they  can  be  warranted,  consistently  with 
that  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  safety  of  the  public 

The  remainder  of  the  list  is  made  up  of  twenty-one  per- 
sons who  have  obtained  verdicts  of  acquittal,  by  consent  of 
the  Crown.  I  have  stated  the  reasons  for  ^ving  that  consent 
I  hope  they  are  satisfactory ;  and  that  the  result  of  these  {nro- 
ceedings,  tremendous  as  they  appeared,  and  as  I  felt  them, 
when  commenced,  the  disposal  of  no  less  than  fifly  cases  of 
High  Treason,  which  stood  on  our  calendar«i»A.  Ust  unex- 
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IkiM  who  nif^  TCm  cb^i^m  in  coAdtKlii^  taoi^  I  iv* 
thev  bope^  that  the  iisae  of  these  prooeediiigBy  anddietmli 
theBlldw^  will  be  ittteBded  wA  beneOeka  leenlts  to  tiie 
eoontryat  large;  thit,  thioii|^  thettediniof  Ae  U$pgt  ao- 
deiioe  who  haire  witiKtted  theae  triidi^  die  &MMOIIS  iriM 
ham  dieie  been  had ;  tfaelightinwhkhtbeadicBaiefaf 
ddaded  peraoBs  hate  bett  put  by  yett  Lorddiip ;  the  iriA. 
edheia  a&d  fUly  of  theae  adieiiieawUl  be  mmim  appamt; 
on  Ae  other  handy  the  piotue  diaft  thejha;^  had  of  the  im- 
partial adnunittration  of  jtutjee ;  the  ansdooa  and  caiefid 
aHuuier  in  whidi  the  loweat  end  binnbleat  of  the  Mbjedi 
hafe  had  thdr  caae  inrestigated  and  tried-^I  tmtt  dkat  all 
Iheae  dreoBMtanoea  will  be  calcolated  to  produoe  die  bene* 
fldal  efliBot  dewed,  in  hmgmg  mea^n  minda  in  tUs  coanlij 
to  tad  as  beoomea  then,  as  good  and  kyal  aulgecta  of  Ui 
Ifqesty  the  Kng.  My  Lord,  with  tfaeae  obaeiiationi  I 
ahall  oondnde  what  I  luive  taken  the  Ebeity  now  to  itite. 
Tbii  eoontry  will  itill  require  to  be  watched  inth  care  and 
attention*  The  Oofemment,  I  trust,  will  be  Tigilant,  aid 
will  look,  and  I.  hope  not  in  Tain,  to  the  local  magirtiacy, 
not  only  in  the  execution  of  their  legal  functions,  but  in  £- 
lecting  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  right  path  of  tbeir 
duty. 

Lord  Juttice^derk^^^lvk  concluding  the  proceedings  of 
this  day,  while  I,  in  the  name  of  the  Court,  return  thanks  to 
the  gentlemen  who  haye  served  upon  this  Jury,  aa  well  as  to 
the  whole  of  the  list  that  were  summoned  to  attend  here  to- 
day, for  thmr  attendance  upon  this  solemn  and  impcHtant  oc- 
casdon,  I  certainly  would  be  wanting  in  my  duty,  if  I  did  not, 
upon  this  occaw)n,  address  to  such  of  them  aa  haye  the  ho- 
nour  to  belong  to  the^office  of  the  magistracy  of  the  county, 
as  well  as  to  the  sherifiPs  and  the  magistrates,  of  all  descrip 
tions,  now  assembled,  a  few  words  in  the  way  of  advice,  is 
reference  to  the  proceedings  in  which  we  have  been  oagaged ; 
but  before  I  do  so,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  dnty,  and  I  am  surel 
am  performing  a  duty  which  is  agreeaUe  to  the  sentimentSi 
not  (Hily  of  my  brethren  upon  my  left  hand,  but  of  every  one 
of  the  Judges  who.have  sat  on  this  ComnlkisMon,  from  the  be- 
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^ning  to  the  end  of  its  psoceedings,  to  state  the  satisfac- 
tion that  we  have  felt  at  the  manner,  in  which  the  duties  of 
the  public  prosecutor  have  been  performed,  not  only  upon 
this,  but  upon  every  other  occasion  of  our  being  assembled 
together.    The  temper  and  moderation — ^the  lenity  and  for- 
bearance—the good  sense  and  judgment,  which  have  per- 
vaded the  whole  of  his  Lordship^s  conduct  upon  this  occa- 
aon,  (I  feel  it  my  duty  to  say,)  entitle  him  to  the  lasting  gra- 
titude of  his  country ;  and  sure  I  am,  that  those  who  have 
employed  him  upon  this  important  business,  must  have  the 
highest  satis£GK!tion  in  knowing,   that  the  important  duties 
with  which  he  was  intrusted,  have  been  performed  in  a  man- 
ner so  completely  answerable  to  the  ends  of  public  justice,  aa 
well  as  satisfactory  to  the  interests  of  the  public  at  large.    I 
could  say  much  more  with  i^gard  to  his  Lordship^s  proceed- 
ings, but  I  shall  abstain  from  saying  further  in  hb  presence ; 
but  I  should  have  been  wanting  in  my  duty,  if  I  had  said 
one  word  less  than  I  have  now  done. 

Grentlemen,  there  is  another  duty  which  I  have  to  perform, 
and  which  I  perform  with  equal  satis&ction,  and  there,  I  am 
sure,  I  am  also  expressing  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Court,  as  to  the  great  propriety  with  which  the  honourable 
Grentlemen  now  in  my  eye,  who  have  been  intrusted  with  the 
fate,  not  only  of  the  prisoners  now  brought  to  the  bar,  but 
with  others,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  have  conducted 
themselves  throughout  these  proceedings*  I  need  say  nothing 
of  the  great  ability  with  which  the  defences  of  various  indi- 
viduals were  maintained,  when  on  trial-^the  impression  then 
made  will  not  be  aoou;  effaced,  from  the  recollections  of  those 
who  witnessed  those  exertions ;  for  sure  I  am,  that,  though 
it  was  observed  at  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings  under  this 
Commisnon  that  the  gentlemen  of  the  Scottish  Bar  felt  some 
inoonvoiience  in  being  opposed-  to  an  honourable  gentleman 
not  now  hare,  it  was  shown  there  was  no  occasion  fbr  sudi 
apology,  and  that  the  casea  of  those  individuals  could'  not 
have  been  committed  to  more  able  hands,  or  to  men  who 
would  makemore  exertion  in  maintfdning  every  defence  which 
it  was  possible  to  maintain  on  either  of  those  occasions ;  and 
I  certainly  must  add,  that,  upon  this  occasion,  the  honour- 


«  and  learned  G«nt]eiiian  now  in  mj  eye  has  condudal 
Imnself  with  a  degree  of  propriety  and  discretion  which  roust 
do  him  infinite  honour  in  the  opimonof  every  person  who  is 
at  all  cognizant  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  ad- 
vice which  he  has  g^ven  to  that  unfortunate  man,  on  whom 
ihe  Judgment  of  the  law  has  just  been  pronounced,  was  upon 
due  consideration  of  the  whole  circumstances  of  his  case; 
and  although  he  had  to  encounter  the  diiScultj-that  hehas 
stated  of  the  repugnance  of  that  individual  to  adopt  all  his 
julvice,  yet  lie  did  persevere  in  giving  that  advice,  which  as 
a  counsel,  and  as  a  man  of  honour,  and  an  honest  man,  it 
was  his  duty  to  give  ;  and  that  advice,  I  have  not  a  doubt, 
has  been  most  usefully  directed  towards  the  interests  of  his 
unfortunate  clients  ;  and  I  have  the  same  hope  with  the  Lord 
Advocate,  that  the  recommendation  which  his  Lordship  has 
stated  he  is  ready  to  give  in  favour  of  that  individual,  will 
have  its  due  effect  io  the  proper  place ;  and  in  all  events,  the 
conduct  of  the  honourable  G  entleman  will  meet  with  the  at- 
tention it  deserves,  and  he  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knoir- 
iog  he  has  performed  a  most  Important  and  delicate  duty  ac- 
aatding'to  thebeitof  Us  judgment.  ■"■'  ■<  '■■■v.  '  -  i  - 
'  Gentlemen,  from  the  proceedings,  idudi  we  have  now  die 
OTtiBfaction  of  hearing  are  happily  terminated,  with  the  a- 
ception  of  those  necessary  measures  that  will  be  taken  by  the 
Public  Frosecutmr,  in  order  to  accomplidh  an  effectual  out- 
kwiy  of  those  who  have  failed  to  appear  at  that  bar,  and  at 
the  bar  'of  ot^r  counties,  to  answer  the  charges  exhibited 
agtunst  them,  so  that  the  counti^  may  be  effectually  and  for 
•rer  rid  of  those  who  have  dared  to  array  themseiTes  agiiiut 
Aeir  Sorra^gn  and  the  laws  of  their  country, — ^with  tboae  ex- 
ceptions, yoiu-  labours  are  nowhspfnly  terminated ;  but  from 
(hem,  I  say,  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  of  you,  that  there  did 
aust,  in  the  month  of  April  last,  a  dangerous  con^irac^,  sl- 
tending  over  no  less  than  five  counties  of  his  Majesty^  kii^ 
dom  of  Scotland ;  an  extent  of  Treason  which,  I  believe,  is  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  this  country — I  mean  a  cooep- 
racy  breaking  out  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  no  leas  thu 
five  ^Siiretit  counties ;  at  least,  sure  I  am  that  there  is  no  in- 
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stance  upon  record  of  his  Majesty^s  Commisuon  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer  being  issued  into  fiye  counties  at  the  same  time. 

This,  Gentlemen,  may  afford  some  idea  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  these  proceecUngs 
to  repress  and  to  punish ;  that  these  proceedings  had  their 
object— that  this  conspiracy  did  arise  out  of  a  set  of  secret 
unions  and  associations,  formed  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  these  counties,  is  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  Uniona 
and  associations  were  formed,  under  the  pretence  of  a  re. 
formation,  a  redress  of  grievances,  but  which  were  founded 
on  a  determination  to  subvert  the  established  frame  and  con. 
stitution  of  Government,  as  by  law  established ;  although,  by 
the  flight  of  the  most  guilty,  by  the  punishment  that  will,  in 
all  human  probability,  follow  with  regard  to  the  others  who 
have  had  an  active  concern  in  this  Treason,  we  may  flatter  our- 
selves that  the  evil  has,  in  some  measure,  been  checked,  and 
my  hope  is,  that  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  Scotland  will 
render  it  a  very  distant  event  before  any  such  evil  shall  recur 
again ;  yet  it  is  indispensably  necessary  for  me  to  caution  eveiy 
man  who  is  invested  with  the  character  of  magistracy— to  cau- 
tion every  man,  in  whatever  sphere  of  life  he  may  move,  to 
keep  a  vij^lant  and  attentive  eye  upon  such  proceedings  as 
those  that  I  have  alluded  to.  Let  the  utmost  attention  be  be. 
stowed  to  the  police  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  which  any  of 
those  associations  may  be  supposed  to  exist  Let  the  lawi^ 
which  are  powerful  uid  energetic,  without  shrinking,  be  ap« 
plied  in  the  repression  of  them  if  they  continue ;  and,  above 
all.  Gentlemen,  let  me  exhort  all  and  each  of  you  to  use  your 
utmost  exerUons  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  those  seditious 
and  irreligious  publications  with  which  the  district,  nay,  I 
may  say  the  kingdom  at  large,  has  been  for  so  long  a  time 
polluted — those  publications  sapping  the  principles,  and,  I 
believe.  Inculcating  disrespect  for  the  laws  both  of  Grod  and 
man,  necessarily  and  inevitably  lead  to  the  formation  of  re- 
bellion, and  to  every  other  crime  that  is  known  in  the  law. 

Let  me  therefore,  above  all,  implore  and  beseech  magi- 
stracy and  citizens,  of  every  rank  and  description,  to  unite 
their  efibrts  with  the  ministers  of  religion  in  endeavouring  to 
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Un^flMDk  tht  pioplt  to  tlHt  Attarfdnnt  to  tht  Woid  «f 
God,  and  to  the  nfigion  of  Uiib  foMfidbm,  idn^ 
liMM  tocfluiiMdy  dMtugaiilMd  lUs  part  of  die  Uoi^ 
dom.   It  u  pabful,  iiidoed,  to  dunk  that,  itt  tin  dk^^ 
particiilar,  whm  the  peopla  ware  io  dktiiigiudiad  fiar  d«r 

dividiial  paitota  that  in  this  quartir  of  the  kingdnin  bbi- 
phaBMNU  and  inaligioiis  doetriaei  riioald  ham  ptefaiiedto 
the  axtent  I  am  airaid  thej  ham  done.  It  can,  thenfiis^ 
only  be  ly  muted  and  perienacing  eiertiopa^  ly  aettiag  die 
ipk  of  attachment,  Tenentian,  and  reqpeet  fiar  the  cfdi- 
of  religion,  by  the  individoal  oondnct  of  ever^  flum, 
be  his  rank  in  aooietj  vfaat  it  may ,  that  we  oan  expeet  pe(^ 
to  be  fafooght  baek  to  that  oondUioo  in  whidi  they  fianer- 
fy  irere»  becaiMe,  sure  I  am,  if  they  are  not  bconi^t  back  to 
llmt,andif  that  TeneratioB  £ar  refigion  does  not  agundis- 
iibteriae  the  oountiy,  there  is  too  mndi  reason  to  £ear  thst 
oompnuaescf  the  native  of  those  that  hoee  been  the  sub- 
ject of  this  day^s  defibenUions  will  not  be  unknown  m  the 
eonntry* 

'  Bat,  npon  the  odier  hand,  if  the  lower  orders  are  brouglit 
back  to  those  religious  and  sober  hdints  whidi  were  fbnnerly 
the  characteristies  of  the  people,  (I  toy  the  Ajnrshire  people 
in  particular,)  there  is  no  reason  to  apprdiend  that  any  of 
thoie  traitors  who  hove  hitherto  endeavoured  to  mislead  them 
will  be  able  to  do  so  again  with  success.  And,  Gentlemen, 
above  all  I  recommend  to  you,  the  magistracy,  to  rdax  no 
eflTort  in  endeavouring  to  repel  any  symptoms  of  that  sfHrit 
which  brought  us,  in  the  month  ct  April  last,  into  so  mudi 
alarm.  I  exhort  you  to  evince  to  the  people^  in  the  moftde- 
dded  manner,  by  the  promptitude,  vigour,  and  energy  of 
yoar  conduct,  that  you  are  determined  Uiat  no  such  proceed- 
ings shall  goon  in  any  quarter,  or  be  carried  on  by  any  per- 
sons whatsoever,  without  the  most  immediate  and  vigorous 
steps  being  taken  to  have  them  apprehended,  and  brought 
to  justice^ 

With  these  observations,  I  have  to  wish  yon  all  manner  of 
prosperity ;  and  I  pray  most  fervently  to  Almighty  God,  ss 
this  has  been  the  first  time  for  a  long  period  that  it  has  been 
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necessary  to  issue  such  a  commission,  many  years  may  dapse 
before  we  are  called  on  to  perform  the  necessary  but  painful 
duties  we  have  had  to  discharge  since  this  Commission  came 
into  operaUon  on  the  SSd  of  June  last. 
Adjourned  to  Saturday,  Sd  December. 


FINIS. 
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